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How  Hills  Bros,  coffee 
went  from  64th  to  first  place 
in  Chicago  sales  in  eleven  months --and 
remains  the  leader  after  twenty  years! 


Another  example  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  consumer- 
franchise  plan  in  action 

Hills  BROS.,  Chicago’s  best-selling 
brand  of  coffee  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  once  ranked  64th  in  Chicago  sales. 

In  eleven  months.  Hills  Bros,  jumped  from 
64th  to  first  place  with  an  advertising  program 
plaL*ed  entirely  in  Chicago  newspapers.  Since 
then,  no  other  brand  of  coffee  has  overcome 
its  lead  in  this  market. 

From  1931  thru  1934,  the  company  carried 
on  an  intensive  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  make  Chicago  consumers 
change  their  buying  habits.  Then,  with  sales 
leadership  established,  the  company  was  able 
to  hold  the  top  spot  in  Chicago  with  lesser 
advertising  expenditures. 

Here  is  the  Chicago  Tribune  consumer- 
franchise  plan  in  action.  Hills  Bros,  saw  the 
need  to  build  a  consumer  franchise  in  Chicago 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  day-to- 


day  buying,  relatively  undisturbed  by  com¬ 
petitive  pressure.  The  company  relied  on  the 
atmosphere  of  action,  the  more  effective 
impact  and  the  greater  market  penetration  of 
the  newspaper. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Hills  Bros,  sales 
drive  was  built  around  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  each  of  the  critical  years  during  which  Hills 
Bros,  first  established  its  leadership,  more  of 
the  company’s  advertising  expenditures  were 
placed  in  the  Tribune  than  in  all  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined.  In  every  succeeding 
year.  Tribune  advertising  has  played  a  major 
role  in  keeping  Hills  Bros,  out  in  front. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  consumer-franchise 
plan  meets  squarely  today’s  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  offers  a  complete  marketing 
program  based  on  first-hand  selling  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Chicago  market.  It  is  geared  to 
the  retail  trend  to  fewer  brands  per  store  and 
less  personal  selling. 

Whatever  your  Chicago  sales  objectives 
may  be,  a  Tribune  consumer-franchise  plan 
can  help  you.  Ask  your  Tribune  advertising 
representative  for  details. 
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write  for  your  copy  today 


More  of  evei 
in  a  camera 


‘r  chief  of  the  London  Bureau  of  the 
nore  Sunpapers,  war  correspondent, 
an  outstanding  political  reporter,  has 
with  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  since  he 
ed  his  campaign. 


The  Real  Function  of  Newspapers  .  .  .  . 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 
THE  SUN  .  . 


It  is  the  feeling  of  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  that  the  function  of  a  newspa(>er  goes  beyond  the 
mere  recording  of  the  news  of  the  moment.  Readers  have  a  right  to  know  not  only  the  news  but 
what  the  news  means.  In  pursuit  of  that  idea  The  Sunpapers  have  developed  a  special  staff 
of  distinguished  correspondents  whose  duties  are  not  merely  to  report  the  news  accurately  and 
objectively  but  to  tell  what  the  news  means — and  to  tell  it  In  terms  of  fact,  not  of  opin> 
ion.  Since  1925,  The  Sunpapers  and  their  men  have  received  nine  Pulitzer  prizes. 
Other  awards,  both  local  and  national,  are  in  the  record.  The  support  the  people  of 
Baltimore  give  The  Sunpapers  suggests  they  are  held  in  something  like  affection. 
The  circulation  Is  higher  than  ever  before.  It  is  equally  clear  that  advertisers 
generally  find  their  relationship  with  the  organization  a  satisfying  one,  for 
nearly  every  year  the  space  bought  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year. 


MORNING  -  EVENING  -  SUNDAY 


The  Sunpapers 

or  BALTIMORE 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  t  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Francisco  ft  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  ft  Scott,  Ckicago  ft  Detroit 
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Sunpapers  war  correspondent 
who  won  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
the  Pulitzer  gold  medal,  has 
accompanied  Adlai  Stevenson 
since  he  opened  his  campaign. 
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Expands  From  a  Carriage  House  to  a 
Square  City  Block  in  Only  Seven  Years 

S  EVEN  years  ago,  Southern  Research  Institute  was  opened 
in  a  converted  home  and  carriage  house  a  few  blocks  from  the 
heart  of  downtown  Birmingham — the  South’s  industrial  capital 
and  distribution  center.  Sparked  by  the  dynamic  development 
of  the  Southern  region.  Southern  Research  Institute  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  important  nonprofit  research  or¬ 
ganizations.  Its  staff  is  composed  of  highly  trained  and  skilled 
scientists.  In  five  large  modemly  equipped  laboratories  new 
products  and  new  processes  are  created  and  old  products  and 
processes  are  tested  and  improved. 

During  its  short  life  Southern  Institute  has  handled  many  re¬ 
search  projects  for  the  Nation’s  biggest  industrial  concerns  as 
well  as  for  large  numbers  of  smaller  industries.  Besides 
working  for  industry  in  more  than  fifteen  different  fields  of 
technology,  it  has  carried  on  vital  programs  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  has  won 
international  recognition  for  achievements  in  cancer  and  virus 
chemotherapy. 

Founding  of  the  Southern  Research  Institute  realized  the 
vision  of  a  small  group  of  progressive  Southern  business  leaders, 
headed  by  Thomas  W.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Company  and  Chairman  of  the  Institute  since  its 
organization.  They  saw  the  need  for  technological  facilities 
within  the  South  to  aid  its  industries  and  energize  its  progress. 
They  worked  with  tireless  effort  until  their  goal  was  reached. 


When  you  /'lace  your  plant  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  district,  you  will  have  at  your  doorstep 
the  broad  services  of  this  great  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  Even  though  you  do  not  hare  a  plant 
in  this  area,  the  facilities  of  this  institution 
are  available  to  you.  For  further  information, 
vec  invite  you  to  umitc  this  Committee. 


BIRMINGHAM  COMMITTEE  OF  100 


1914  Sixth  Av«.,  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Executiva  Committee 
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Irritating  Cover  Line 

j  To  THE  Editor:  Your  article  by 
I  Carl  E.  Widney  on  classified  (E  & 

I  P,  Sept.  20,  page  14)  is  excellent; 

II  one  of  the  best  I  have  read  on  the 
I  subject.  However,  your  content  ap¬ 
praisal  on  your  cover  (“Agency 
!  Man  Sizes  Up  Classified  Ads  with 

II  Ugh”)  is  not  a  true  valuation  of 
the  article,  is  very  misleading  and 
I  very  detrimental  to  classified  to 
I  anyone  not  reading  the  article.  A 
j  clarification  of  such  a  front  cover 
I  headline  should  be  on  the  front 
cover  of  your  next  edition.  Tm 
1  very  irritated. 

C.  C.  Mulholland,  Jr. 

CAM, 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  Sun 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cover  lines  arc  not  designed  to 
give  a  strict  appraisal  or  valuation 
of  the  material  inside  but  are  de¬ 
signed  as  catch  lines  to  attract  the 
reader  to  the  content  inside  of  the 
hook.  This  particular  line  must 
have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

—Ed. 

Galo  Plaza  Honored 

To  THE  Editor:  Members  of 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists 
(UNP)  paid  unprecedented  hom¬ 
age  Sept.  20  to  former  President 
Galo  Plaza  Lasso  of  Ecuador  for 
respecting  freedom  of  the  press 
“unreservedly”  during  his  four- 
year  term  of  office  which  ended 
Aug.  31. 

Newsmen  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  from  all  parts  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  little  South  American  re¬ 
public  met  in  the  union’s  head¬ 
quarters  to  honor  Plaza  for  having 
established  “liberty  of  thought  and 
expression”  in  Ecuador,  after 
many  years  of  journalistic  struggle 
for  this  ideal. 

The  journalists — a  number  of 
whom  were  outspoken  opponents 
of  Plaza’s  regime  —  unanimously 
joined  in  paying  tribute  to  the  “tol¬ 
erant  spirit  which  characterized 
the  ex-president  concerning  publi¬ 
cation  of  written  thought.” 

The  original  motion  to  com¬ 
mend  Plaza  was  made  by  one  of 
his  bitterest  political  enemies,  Gil- 
berto  Mantilla,  of  Quito’s  Social¬ 
ist  newspaper  La  Tierra. 

Jorge  Mantilla  Ortega  (no  rela¬ 
tive),  editor  of  El  Comercio, 
Ecuador’s  leading  newspaper, 
called  the  act  of  homage  “pure 
justice.” 

“During  his  administration  Sr. 
Plaza  did  not  close  up  newspapers 
nor  persecute  journalists,”  com¬ 
mented  Humberto  Vacas  Gomez, 
president  of  the  UNP. 

The  former  Chief  Executive  was 
also  lauded  for  cooperating  with 
newsmen  and  making  their  daily 
job  of  newsgathering  a  pleasant 
one. 

Tacitly,  the  ceremony  served  as 


a  demonstration  to  other  govern¬ 
ment  administri^s  following  | 
Plaza's  regiilb. 

Observers  sawMw|pa^es^tation 
as  a  striking  contS'-  T 
condition  of  jour^i,  s  IHColom- 
bia,  Ecuador’s  nol  lern  neighbor, 
where  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
abridged  by  strict  government  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Barbara  C.  Holbrook. 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

Good  Schooling 

To  THE  Editor:  Appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  articles  “Lo,  the  Fea¬ 
ture  Writer.  .  .”  page  12,  and 
“Proofreader’s  Nighmare,”  page 
14,  of  the  August  23,  issue  of  your 
outstanding  publication.  These 
articles  were  exactly  of  the  type 
mentioned  in  our  letter  to  you  last 
June,  suggesting  more  “writen’ 
work-shop”  copy. 

We  also  liked  “Clear  Thinking 
First  Requisite  for  Reporter”  page 
11,  and  “Photoengraver’s  Tips  on 
Preparing  Pictures”  page  33,  Au¬ 
gust  30  issue.  There  were  many 
others,  and  some  of  different  vein, 
that  we  absorbed;  but  I  just  wanted 
to  draw  these  particular  bits  of 
writing  to  your  attention  as  fine 
schooling  for  us  writers. 

Gene  Price 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Beacon 
Ohio  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio 
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Politics: 

“In  his  forthcoming  tripe  the 
President  will  emphasize  a  plea  for 
the  election  of  Democratic  con¬ 
gressional  candidates.” — Port  An¬ 
geles  (Wash.)  Evening  News, 
m 

“Injection  of  Dewey  Urged  in 
Campaign.” — Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald. 

m 

“Eisenhower  Campaigns  in  Min¬ 
nesota — Garbage  Overflows  Illegal 
Cans  on  North  Side.” — Streamer 
picture  caption  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  , 

■ 

“Dems  Win  Easily  In  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.” — Headline  over  story  of 
Democratic  primary  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail- 


“Blair  County  Republican  lead¬ 
ers  began  leaving  for  the  two  bit 
state -wide  meetings.”  —  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Tribune. 
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As  you  see  them  at  your  meat  store,  pork 
chops  are  simply  a  choice  cut  of  meat  with  a 
neat  little  handle  of  bone. 

But  as  the  meat  packer  buys  them,  pork 
chops  are  part  of  a  "package”  that  includes 
many  less  popular  cuts  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
weight  that  isn’t  "eatin’  meat”. 

A  porker  that  weighs-in  at  the  meat 
packing  plant  at  240  pounds,  shows 
up  at  your  retailers  as  115  pounds  of 
fresh  and  smoked  pork  products  and 
35  pounds  of  lard.  Only  150  pounds 
altogether.  And  only  10  pounds  of 


this  are  center-cut  pork  chops. 

That’s  why  you  pay  more  for  pork  chops 
than  for  most  other  cuts  of  pork.  For  the 
price  of  each  cut  of  meat  (like  the  price  of 
just  about  everything  else!)  is  determined 
largely  by  how  much  there  is  of  it  and  how 
much  people  like  it. 

Economists  call  this  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Vibmen  call  it  "shopping”. 
They  compare,  pick,  choose.  In  a  free  mar¬ 
ket,  their  choice  of  the  available  supplies 
sets  the  values — whether  it’s  in  pork  or 
peaches;  beef  or  bananas. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  17.  S. 
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A  Big  Job 
Gets  Bigger 

The  job  of  feeding  America  is  a  big 
one,  and  it’s  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 

With  2j/2  million  more  people  being 
added  to  our  population  each  year,  the 
demands  on  the  country’s  larder  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  living,  of  which  all  Americans  are  justi¬ 
fiably  proud,  we  must  keep  searching  for 
ways  to  get  more  food  to  more  people. 

A  &  P  has  almost  a  hundred  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  just  this  kind  of  search. 

Ever  since  our  founder  bought  his  first 
shipload  of  tea  direct  from  China  and 
sold  it  direct  to  his  customers,  we  have 
been  constantly  looking  for — and  con¬ 
stantly  finding — new  and  better  ways  of 
shortening  the  route  from  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory  to  dinner-table. 

We  have  cut  waste  of  food  and  time 
and  money  in  order  to  give  people  more 
good  food  for  their  money. 

Today,  the  principle  of  direct  low-cost 
distribution,  pioneered  in  the  sale  of  tea  in 
1859,  is  applied  to  more  than  3,cxx)  items 
found  in  the  average  super  market. 

So,  as  farmers  grow  more  food  and 
factories  process  more  food,  they  can 
count  on  this — the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  will  work  hard  and  intelligently 
to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of 
distributing  it. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Newspaper  Readers 
Entitled  to  Movie  News 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  intrigued 
by  your  “Shop  Talk”  column  of 
Sept.  6.  Of  course,  Tm  not  an 
innocent  bystander;  I’m  biased  as 
the  devil,  and  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  truth  in  Paul  Bruun’s  view¬ 
point.  I  do  not  suggest  that  pub¬ 
lishers  should  drop  everything  and 
go  into  this  matter  but  let’s  say 
that — maybe  after  the  election  is 
out  of  the  way — it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  for  some  papers  to  take 
stock  of  their  movie  coverage. 

Is  the  movie  coverage  up  to  the 
standard  of  other  departments  of 
the  paper?  Are  the  movies  getting 
enough  space  or  too  much?  How 
does  the  local  coverage  stack  up 
against  the  syndicate  stuff? 

Is  the  reporting,  writing  and 
makeup  of  the  movie  page  com¬ 
parable  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  rest  of  the  paper?  Or  has 
the  so-called  movie  page  gradually 
degenerated  into  a  “catch-all”  page 
of  uninviting  appearance  and  con¬ 
tent? 

Are  newspapers  that  maintain  a 
movie-page  carefully  written  and 
edited  and  illustrated  to  cover  the 
local  interests  of  moviegoers,  bad 
publishers  and  doing  something  a 
bit  on  the  crazy  side?  Or  are  they 
good  publishers  who  are  giving 
proper  attention  to  a  segment  of 
their  readership,  through  an  under¬ 
standing  and  awareness  of  what 
that  readership  might  want? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
could  be  adequate  sports  coverage 
and  adequate  movie  coverage  in 
the  same  paper,  without  straining 
any  skulls  or  bankrolls. 

Your  Point  No.  1  is  well  taken. 
It’s  tough  to  find  the  answer  with¬ 
out  some  research  and  objective 
thinking. 

As  to  Point  No.  2,  perhaps  “un¬ 
limited  space  and  personnel”  is  an 
exaggeration.  The  well-managed 
newspaper  does  have  its  depart¬ 
ments  budgeted — ^but  with  space 
allocation  to  sports  vs.  movies  on 
about  a  5-to-l  ratio.  Some  papers 
do  have  fine  sports  pages  and  fine 
amusement  pages  as  well  because 
the  magaging  editors  believe  in 
both. 

1  leave  you  on  Point  No.  3. 
There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  baseball  fans’  interest 
in  the  diamond  players  and  the 
movie  fans’  interest  in  the  screen 
players.  In  fact,  1  think  the  movie 
fans’  interest  is  more  intense,  more 
personal  and  more  on  a  12- 
months-a-year  basis  than  the  sports 
fans’.  Ask  a  fan  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  about  that.  He  lives  off 
that  interest.  You  aren’t  quite 
fair  in  mentioning  cameramen, 
directors  and  producers  as  com¬ 
pared  to  players  and  managers. 
The  first  group  are  “behind  the 
scenes”;  the  others  are  partici¬ 
pants  and  have  the  benefit  of  ter¬ 


rific  newspaper  builttups,  not  ac¬ 
corded  to  producers,  directors  and 
cameramen.  Ask  a  movie  fan  who 
was  married  to  whom;  what  their 
real  names  are  or  tiay  of  that 
other  twaddle  that  the  fan  mag¬ 
azines  specialize  in — and  you’ll  be 
amazed,  as  we  often  are,  by  how 
intimately  they  know  things  and 
how  fantastically  eager  they  are 
for  such  “news.” 

You  doubt  that  there  is  local 
movie  news  to  cover.  There  are 
many  fine  newspapers  that  have 
movie  editors  who  seem  good 
enough  reporters  and  interested 
enough  in  their  “beat”  to  dig  up 
readable  columns.  I  guess  Bruun 
was  talking  about  the  papers  that 
do  not  have  movie  editors  with  a 
free-hand  to  cover  their  “beats.” 

Your  Point  No.  4  is  sort  of  anti¬ 
women.  I  guess  men  do  discuss 
sports  more  than  movies  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  garages,  bars  and  factor¬ 
ies.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
large  part  of  every  newspaper  is 
edited  with  a  finger  on  the  female 
pulse.  (Which  ain’t  bad!). 

All  of  which  sums  up  to:  News¬ 
paper  readers  like  to  read  about 
movies;  in  too  many  instances 
about  all  they  are  given  to  read 
are  the  movie  advertisements. 
That  doesn’t  fill  the  bill.  There 
isn’t  anything  too  inconsistent 
about  having  good  sports  pages 
AND  good  movie  pages — at  least 
as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Ernest  Emerling. 
Advertising-Publicity  Dept., 

Loew’s  Theatres,  New  York  City 
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c  which  especially  suit  him  for  hold- 

iith^^Tpace  f ;S’’ 

„c.  •  •  •  above  all  to  deal  with  facts, 

orts  vs.  movies  on 

atio.  Some  papers 

arts  pages  and  fine  Years  Ago — Because  virtu¬ 

es  as  well  because  ally  no  news  of  America  is  being 
editors  believe  in  published  in  newspapers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  of  the 
on  Point  No.  3.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  starts 
irkable  parallel  be-  “  free  weekly  news  service  to  for- 
ball  fans’  interest  '^'Sn  newspapers  which  desire  it. 

1  players  and  the  ♦  *  ♦ 

erest  in  the  screen  10  Years  Ago — One  of  the 
,  1  think  the  movie  many  newspaper  equipment  firms 
more  intense,  more  saluted  for  their  war  work,  R- 
more  on  a  12-  Hoe  &  Co.,  press  manufacturers, 
asis  than  the  sports  receives  an  “E”  for  ordnance  pro- 
Fan  magazine  pub-  duction. 
at.  He  lives  off 

You  aren’t  quite  A  t 

jning  cameramen,  ,..^nd  HoW 

producers  as  com- 

:rs  and  managers.  The  Defense  Department  dis- 
3  are  “behind  the  closes  that  the  recoil  mechanism 
)thers  are  partici-  on  the  first  atomic  cannon  was 
the  benefit  of  ter-  built  at  the  Hoe  plant. 
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Hand  me  my 
crutches,  Mary! 

"Doc  or  no  Doc  .  .  .  no  wounded  leg  is  keeping 
ME  home  on  Election  Day!  When  I  was  over 
in  Korea,  one  of  the  big  things  we  figured 
we  were  fighting  for  was  the  right  to  vote 
as  we  please. 

"Just  look  at  that  crowd!  Seems  like  everybody 
in  town’s  turning  out  to  vote  today.  In  fact, 
it’s  been  predicted  that  more  than  53  million 
people  all  over  the  nation  will  be  voting! 

"Heard  a  fellow  the  other  day  call  it  'National 
Beej  Day’.  Says  he,  we  all  beef  at  one  time 
or  another  about  our  local,  state,  or  national 
governments,  or  certain  people  in  them. 
And  today’s  the  day  we  get  a  chance  to  back 
up  those  beejs  with  ballots! 

"Whether  we  squawk  about  corruption  by 
public  officials  .  .  .  about  wasteful  squander¬ 
ing  of  our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  . . .  about 
government  interfering  in  public  utilities 
and  private  business  .  .  .  about  overload¬ 
ing  government  payrolls  with  un-needed 
workers  ...  or  about  government  employees 
with  red  sympathies  —  Election  Day  is  the 
big  moment  for  us  citizens  to  get  it  off  our 
chests  with  those  votes  our  Constitution 
guarantees  us. 

"I  say,  thank  God  we  don’t  live  in  one  of 
those  commie  countries  where  people  have 
only  hand-picked  red  candidates  to  vote  for. 
Those  poor  devils  just  don’t  get  a  chance 
to  vote  for  anybody  else.  Sometimes,  Mary, 
I  think  we  don’t  fully  appreciate  how  lucky 
we  are.  We  vote  for  whom  we  honestly  think 
best  .  .  .  and  nobody  on  God’s  green  earth 
knows  how  we  vote! 

"So  hand  me  those  crutches.  Honey.  And  get 
your  hat  and  coat  on,  too.  We’re  going  to 
vote  together  .  .  .  bum  leg  or  no  bum  leg.’’ 

RGPUIILIC  STEEL 

Republic  Building  •  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  strong  in  a  strong  and 
free  America.  Republic  can  REMAIN 
strong  only  in  an  America  that  remains 
strong  and  free.  To  answer  the  urgent  needs 
of  Defense  Production,  Republic  is  taking  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  the  development  of  Titanium  .  .  .  whose 
structural  strength  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
many  steels,  and  whose  corrosion-resistance  ranks  it 
with  some  of  the  stainless  steels.  Yet  Titanium  is  only 
56%  as  heavy  as  alloy  steel.  No  development  project 
(except  that  of  atomic  energy)  has  commanded  as 
much  attention  and  research  in  so  short  a  period  as 
has  Titanium  .  .  .  the  metal  of  the  future.  Keep  your 
eye  on  Republic  Titanium  and  Titanium  Alloys! 

*  n  n 

^  This  message  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  national  | 
magazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  communities 
where  Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located.  , 
For  a  full  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint, 
write  Dept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio.  ^  : 
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Help 

yourself 


FACTS 

(40,000  a  month) 


Have  you  discovered  what  it  does  for  a  newspaper  morgue  to  have  The 
New  York  Times  Index  in  constant  use? 

It’s  the  quick,  sure  guide  to  FACTS  that  have  appeared  in  the  news. 
Reduces  research  hours  to  minutes. 

Twice  a  month,  you  get  a  64-page  book  packed  with  recently  published 
facts  about  people  and  events  in  the  news  . . . 

. . .  arranged  alphabetically  under  thousands  of  different  headings 
. . .  with  each  item  dated  to  show  when  the  story  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times,  or  when  your  own  newspaper  may  have  carried  it 
. . .  with  thousands  of  events  summarized,  so  thoroughly  in  many  cases 
that  your  research  is  ended  then  and  there. 

In  newspaper  offices  all  over  the  country.  The  New  York  Times  Index  is 
helping  editors,  reporters  and  librarians  to  locate  news  facts  in  a  hurry. 
If  your  staff  is  not  using  it,  why  not  give  them  a  break  by  having  your 
subscription  start  with  the  current  edition?  Your  small  investment  will 
pay  off  handsomely. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
Yearly  Rates: 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  with  Cumulative  Annual  Volume 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  only  . 

Cumulative  Annual  Index  . 


$50  a  year 
$35  a  year 
$35  a  year 


helping  editors,  reporters  and  librarians  to  locate  news  facts  in  a  hurry. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Knight  Urges  Publishers 
Unions  Solve  Production 

Suggests  Joint  Education  Plan  " ' 

To  Evolve  Basic  Economies 


WarmagzThisbOnly  a  GvH-Defense  Test  Issue 


fMtfMty 

MtttM 


a-BOMB  DESTROYS 
DOWNTOWN  BUFFALO 
40.000  KILLED 


Third  of  Cily  Demolishtd 


T%  ^  K  T»  j  opinion,  men  newsprint  prices. 

By  Goorg©  A.  BrCmuGnOUr^  high  taxes  and  high  labor  costs 

„  rr,,  .  .11-  j  are  the  underlying  factors  leading 

Chicago — There  is  e  grest  need  for  newspEpers  End  jq  more  consolidations  and  sus- 
craft  unions  to  join  forces  in  E  progrEm^  of  eduCEtion,  pensions  in  the  newspaper  field, 
leading  to  basic  economies  in  the  production  end  of  the  in  metropolitan  cities,  he  said, 
business,  John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper  operations  are  based  on 
Knight  Newspapers,  said  in  an  interview  here  this  week.  order  to  rneet  high 

Mr,  Knight  was  asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  give  Jefvy  ^ver&tg 

his  views  on  a  series  of  questions  dealing  with  the  health  ijn^gg  increased  circulation 
of  the  newspaper  business  today.  prices  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

“Precarious,  but  not  hopeless,”  was  the  broad  answer  “ideally,  if  newspaper  advertis- 
given  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  the  publisher  of  four  news-  '"S  circulation  rates  had  kept 

pace  with  increased  costs,  pub- 

papers.  _  _  IMIlllllllliyilllllllllllllClllllllllllllllH^  . .  (jj^hers  today  would  be  '^ettinc  a 

Basically,  there  is  a  crying  nee  Besides  the  Daily  News,  the  realistic  rate  and  would  be  enjoy- 
for  greater  product.vjty  on  tne  earnings.”  he  said, 

part  ^  newspaper,  Mr.  Knig  paper,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-  “Publishers,  generally,  are  toe 
'  .K  \  ^  ' '  a  Journal,  where  Jack  Knight  learned  timid  in  appraising  their  rates — 

on  e  shou  ders  of  publish  rs  an  newspaper  business  under  his  both  advertising  and  circulation,’ 

union  leaders.  The  joint  educa-  Charles  Landon  he  continued.  “In  Detroit,  we  arc 

prograni  proposed  woul  Knight.  The  present  publisher  be-  getting  60  cents  a  week  now  foi 

not  be  designed  to  injure  unions,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  a  seven-day  home  delivered  paper 

he  pointed  out.  but  on  the  con-  ^  ,937  3  7 

ry,  o  demonstrate  that  unions  acquired  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  the  newsstands  and  raising  froir 
and  management  have  a  common  ^  ,940  15  to  20  cents  on  Sunday.  We  arc 

economic  interest. 

Even  Higher  Wages 

CO- 

along  these 

to  even 

were  able  to 

he  has 
statements  made 
leaders 

sworn  enemy. 


THE  PATTERN  for  emergency 
journalism  was  set  by  this  paper 
issued  by  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Even¬ 
ing  News  during  a  Civil  Defease 
test  Sept.  27. 


keeping  our  circulation  losses 
under  5  per  cent.” 

Asked  if  it  is  generally  true  that 
a  10  or  15  per  cent  decline  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  would  bring 
many  newspapers  close  to  red  ink 
figures.  Mr.  Knight  replied: 

“It  is  undeniably  true  that  un¬ 
less  newspaper  rates  are  adjusted 
upward,  a  10  to  15  per  cent  loss 
in  advertising  volume  would  cause 
many  newspapers  to  show  an 
operating  loss.” 

The  “Back  Breakers” 

Referring  to  the  “back  break¬ 
ers”  confronting  publishers  today 
in  the  way  of  high  costs  and  taxes. 
Mr.  Knight  remarked: 

“I  regret  to  say  that  too  many 
newspaper  trade  unions  are  pur¬ 
suing  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
completely  outmcxled  outlook  on 
newspaper  economics.  This  coun¬ 
try  b^ame  a  great  industrial  and 
productive  nation  largely  because 
of  technical  developments.  Too 
many  union  leaders  take  a  short¬ 
sighted  view  in  adhering  to  re¬ 
strictive  labor  practices,  such  as 
artificial  shortages  of  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  clauses  in  labor  contracts 
which  tend  to  retard  productivity 
and  which  offset  the  faster  produc¬ 
tion  made  possible  by  modern 
presses  and  other  printing  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Knight  said  he  was  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  blame  unions  solely 
for  the  present  condition  existing 
in  the  newspaper  publishing  indus¬ 
try  today.  “I  believe  that  much  of 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  pub¬ 
lishers’  woeful  lack  of  knowledge 
of  their  own  newspaper  plants,” 
he  asserted.  “Publishers  are  large- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


John  S.  Knight 


Fox  Asks  Staff 
To  Help  Restore 
Boston  Post 


Boston  —  John  Fox.  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Post  this  week 
circulated  a  letter  to  all  his  em¬ 
ployes  of  that  paper  asking  for 
their  “understanding  .  .  .  sympathy 
and  help”  and  conditioning  them 
for  a  staff  reduction. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  does  not  intend 
to  liquidate  the  paper  nor  is  any¬ 
one  affiliated  with  him  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  “I  intend  to  keep  the  Post 
as  long  as  I  live  and  can  work,” 
the  letter  stated. 

“What  I  do  intend  is  to  build  up 
the  Post  again  to  its  old  position 
as  a  great  newspaper.  By  that 
course  and  only  by  that  course  can 
your  jobs  and  your  future  be  made 
secure,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Fox  said  the  Post  actually 
was  “saved  by  the  bell”  in  Sep¬ 
tember  when  he  took  title. 

“The  company’s  cash  was  about 
gone,  and  losses  were  larger  than 
ever  before.”  he  related.  “Since 
no  other  buyers  had  appeared,  the 
Post  employes  would  have  cele¬ 
brated  Christmas  without  jobs.” 

The  new  publisher-financier  also 
revealed  that  during  his  boyhood, 
he  sold  Posts  on  the  streets  of 
Boston,  and  related  that  his  father 
and  uncle  were  known  as  “King 
of  the  Newsboys.”  With  this 
family  experience,  he  remarked,  “I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  it 
makes  me  sick  at  heart  to  have  to 
suspend  or  end  the  jobs  of  any 
of  our  Post  employes.” 

“Nevertheless,  if  the  Post  is  to 
survive,  and  the  jobs  of  a  great 
majority  are  to  be  preserved,  I 
must  reorganize  its  operations  so 
as  to  put  them  on  the  soundest 
possible  basis.” 

He  spiked  two  rumors:  1,  that  he 
was  a  “front”  for  someone  else 
until  after  the  election;  2,  that  he 
bought  the  Post  as  a  speculation 
to  liquidate  it  and  make  a  profit 
on  the  plant. 
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“I  own  100  per  cent  of  the 
Post  alone,”  he  wrote.  “I  did  not 
buy  it  for  that  purpose  (specula¬ 
tion)  and  will  neither  liquidate 
nor  sell.” 

President  Paul  Newsome  of 
Boston's  Ad  Club  read  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Fox  at  last  week’s  meet¬ 
ing  that  scotched  rumors  of  an  im¬ 
pending  tie-up  with  Hearst. 

Said  the  telegram.:  “The  Sep¬ 
tember  12th  issue  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine  says  ‘Washington  insiders 
won’t  be  surprised  if  the  Boston 
Post,  now  controlled  by  finan¬ 
cier  and  real  estate  magnate  John 
Fox,  winds  up  as  a  Hearst  prop¬ 
erty.’  Maybe  Washington  insiders 
won’t  be  surprised  by  such  a  de¬ 
velopment,  but  I  would  certainly 
be  flabbergasted.” 

An  editorial  battle  was  being 
fought  between  the  Post  and  the 
Herald  on  the  issue  of  whether 
a  “pro-Soviet  magazine  called 
New  World  Review  should  remain 
in  the  reference  rooms  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library. 

The  Po^t  ran  a  story  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  presence  of  the 
monthly  volume.  Amid  demands 
for  its  withdrawal.  Director  Mil- 
ton  Lord  of  the  Library  declared 
the  magazine  would  remain.  The 
Herald  supported  his  stand. 

A  double-column  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  signed  by  Mr.  Fox  said,  “We 
Respectfully  Disagree  with  the 
Herald.”  The  editorial  sharply  at¬ 
tacked  communism. 

Battle  Over  Books 
The  Herald  replied  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  titled,  “This  You  Shall  Not 
Read  —  A  Reply  to  the  Boston 
Post.”  The  editorial  asserted: 
“We  think  the  Post  betrays  a 
tragic  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
American  heritage,  a  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  will  itself  weaken 
America  if  it  spreads.” 

The  Post  disclosed  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  papers  Izvestia  and  Pravda 
were  on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 
Later,  it  presented  pictorial  proof 
that  Karl  Marx’  Communist  Mani¬ 
festo  is  being  featured  at  the  li¬ 
brary  in  a  “great  books”  exhibit. 

The  Post,  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  the  serialized  version  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Joseph  McCarthy’s  book  on  his 
experiences  with  Communism  de¬ 
manded  that  “pro-Soviet  literature 
should  be  suppressed  in  our  public 
libraries.” 

The  Herald  answered,  “Do  we 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  we  cannot  let 
them  encounter  alien  ideas  lest 
they  foolishly  reject  all  that  has 
been  great  in  our  tradition?” 


WASHINGTON 


M. 


Sawyer  More  Optimistic  Than  Researchers  on  Bagasse 
As  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  opened  a  hearing  Thursday,  expressing 
concern  for  the  wellbeing  -of  newspapers  in  view  of  newsprint  costs, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  expressed  optimism  about  bagasse 
(sugar  cane  waste)  as  a  source  of  paper  superior  to  some  newsprint 
now  in  use. 

However,  the  Commerce  Department  researchers’  230-page  report 
itself  was  less  optimistic  and  emphasized  the  need  for  much  more 
study  in  several  areas,  such  as  cost  and  availability  of  supply  of 
bagasse  in  this  country,  Latin  America,  and  in  the  Far  East 

Mr.  Sawyer  told  the  Congressman  the  total  costs  of  manufacturing 
newsprint  from  bagasse  are  at  least  as  low.  and,  “in  my  opinion 
probably  will  eventually  be  much  lower”  than  production  costs  of 
newsprint.  It  is  also  clear  from  department  tests,  he  said,  that  bagasse 
could  be  used  as  a  pulp  blend.  The  supply  is  ample  to  take  care  of 
all  the  nation’s  increased  newsprint  needs,  he  added. 

But  the  researchers  cautioned  that  bagasse  tests  were  strictly  on  a 
pilot  scale;  no  tests  were  run  on  standard  presses  at  normal  production 
speeds.  Also,  they  suggested,  the  effect  of  taking  bagasse  supplies  for 
paper  must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  sound  economic  development  of 
the  raw  material  areas. 
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13  German  Editors  Arrive  to  Watch  Our  Election  Fim 

The  hi-jinks  that  go  to  make  up  an  American  political  cam¬ 
paign  will  he  the  primary  concern  of  13  German  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors,  political  and  economic  writers  who  have 
come  to  this  country  as  guests  of  the  State  Department.  Included 
in  the  group  are  Alfons  Montag,  Werner  Wirthle,  Ebeler  Werner, 
Weber  Guenther,  Adolph  Schubert,  Joseph  Hammerle,  Fred- 
rich  Vogel,  Karl  G.  Busemann,  Marcel  Schulte,  Frank  Willi, 
Franz  Ludwig,  Jaesrich  Helmut  and  Fisher  Walter. 


OPS  Official  Renews  Pledge  on  Full  Information 

An  ops  subordinate  office  chief  put  the  clamp  on  news  releases 
this  week  and  was  promptly  overruled.  Said  W.  W.  McClanahan,  Jr., 
acting  director  of  information:  “We  have  consistently  encouraged  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  of  the  agency  (OPS)  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
in  answering  queries  and  explaining  orders,  regulations  and  decisions 
to  the  press  and  public,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Our  position  has 
and  will  continue  to  be  that  a  successful  price  stabilization  program 
can  only  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  full  and  corryjlete  public  under¬ 
standing.” 
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Malayan  Editor  Gets  Bid  to  California  Paper 

Cho<jng  Kok  Swee,  editor  of  the  Pinang  Gazette  and  Sunday 
Gazette,  Pinang,  Federation  of  Malaya,  has  been  invited  by  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise  and  Daily  News,  to  spend  three 
months  as  a  special  member  of  the  staff.  He  has  arrived  in 
Washington  for  conference  with  the  State  Department,  which 
is  cooperating  with  newspapers  in  the  international  information 
program. 


Miss  Quinn  Resigns 

Chicago  —  Miss  Alice  (Billy) 
Quinn,  secretary  to  Guy  Osborn, 
Sr.,  when  he  was  head  of  Osborn, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  and  also 
secretary  to  Don  Scott,  Chicago 
partner  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott,  publishers’  representatives, 
resigned  from  the  organization, 
Oct.  3.  Miss  Quinn  has  been  with 
the  firm  30  years. 


Silence  on  Carlson's  Charge  of  Plot  to  Silence  Press 

Neither  the  White  House  press  corps  nor  the  Department  of  Justice 
public  relations  department  was  able  to  amplify  a  report  by  Senator 
Frank  Carlson,  Kansas  Republican,  that  the  Administration  is  planning 
to  intimidate  the  newspapers  in  advance  of  the  election  and  silence 
their  exposes.  Mr.  Carlson’s  press  release  said: 

“Reports  come  to  me  from  reliable  sources  that  President  Truman, 
angered  at  the  stream  of  revelations  by  the  press  of  the  scandals  in  his 
administration,  is  going  to  strike  back  at  a  number  of  newspapers.  It 
smacks  of  strong  arm  attempts  to  browbeat. 

“The  plan,  according  to  my  information,  is  for  Mr.  Truman’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  subpoena  files,  letters,  memoranda  and  records 
of  newspapers  and  subject  them  to  thorough  examination  by  Truman 
appointees  during  the  closing  weeks  of  this  political  campaign.  .  .  . 

“The  nasty  political  flavor  of  these  election  year  attacks  on  newspa¬ 
pers  was  emphasized  when  the  first  newspaper  to  be  involved  in  this 
election  year  was  the  Kansas  City  Star,  all  of  whose  records  and  files 
have  been  subpoenaed. 

“The  sending  of  a  horde  of  government  agents  into  the  newspaper 
offices  during  an  election  campaign  may  be  Truman’s  idea  of  silencing 
opposition.  It  will  not  work.” 

(Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  said,  “We  as 
yet  have  been  charged  with  nothing.”) 
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‘Finis'  for  IMC'S  Newsprint  Program 
The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of  the  International  Materials  Confer¬ 
ence  announced  this  week  that  its  15  member  governments  have 
accepted  a  recommendation  that  it  be  dissolved  immediately.  The 
action  was  based  upon  further  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  supply 
position  of  pulp  and  newsprint  in  the  free  world. 
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AP,  INS,  U.P.  Spend  $300,000 
For  Returns  of  125,000  Polls 


By  Ray  Erwin 


The  American  People  will 
know  whom  they  have  elected 
President  of  the  United  States 
within  a  few 
hours  after  they 
vote  on  Nov.  4 — 
thanks  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  the 
American  press. 

A  10-day  in¬ 
terim  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  avoided 
for  the  nation  by 
the  nation’s  press. 

The  several  states 
take  that  long  to  .\kers 
announce  the  official  count. 

Three  great  press  services  will 
expend  approximately  $300,000 
and  will  utilize  the  services  of 
nearly  100,000  persons  in  obtain¬ 
ing.  compiling,  tabulating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  election  returns.  Individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  will  spend  unknown 
sums  in  getting  their  local  returns. 

3,000  Counties 

Trained  and  specially  briefed  re¬ 
porters,  political  writers,  tabulators, 
clerical  workers  and  messengers 
will  compile  figures  taken  from 
more  than  125,000  polling  places 
in  3,000  counties  all  over  the  U.  S. 
The  scope  and  speed  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  assignment  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  goal  sought 
for  this  year’s  election;  63,000,000 
votes.  (The  1948  vote  was  48,000,- 
000,  and  newspapers  and  civic 
groups  are  campaigning  for  a  big 
increase  in  expression  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  will  this  time). 

Executives  of  the  United  Press, 
International  News  Service  and  As- 
wiated  Press  months  ago  began 
intensive  planning  for  E-Day.  The 
“numbers  game”  will  require  the 
specialized  services  of  hundreds  of 
accountants,  statisticians  and  bank 
clerks,  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
editorial  staff  members. 

Vote  Totals 

Uncertainty,  wonder,  rumor¬ 
mongering — even  the  possibility  of 
chaos — are  thus  banished  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  fateful  election 
l*ecause  the  newspapers  and  their 
Ihree  press  associations  to  which 
they  belong  expend  sc  much  time 
and  effort  and  money  in  compiling 
j  and  reporting  the  vote  from  the 

I  largest  to  the  smallest  polling 
place  in  the  nation. 

The  time-tried  rule  of  the  press 
fMociations,  as  elemental  as  1-2-3, 
B  to  cover  an  election  by  getting 


vote  totals  from  every  polling 
place,  add  them  swiftly  and  accu¬ 
rately  and  then  let  the  results — 


Paris  Blackman 

not  the  s(X)thsayers — show  what  is 
happening. 

It  is  a  vast,  precise  and  com¬ 
prehensive  job,  which  the  news¬ 
gathering  groups  begin  planning 
long  before  the  political  parties 
even  nominate  their  candidates. 
Beneficiaries  are  readers  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers,  who  are  accu¬ 
rately  and  fully  informed  hourly 
as  the  count  prcKeeds. 

Veteran  newsmen  believe  the 
winner  will  be  known  before  noon 
on  Nov.  5,  in  spite  of  an  an¬ 
ticipated  record  -  breaking  vote. 
(Dewey  conceded  Truman’s  elec¬ 
tion  at  11:14  a.m.  the  day  after 
the  election  in  1948). 

TTS  Problem 

Bulletins  of  the  vote  in  scat¬ 
tered  New  Hampshire  and  Mass¬ 
achusetts  precincts  will  go  out 
around  noon  on  Election  Day. 
By  6  p.m.,  returns  will  begin  to 
roll  in  and  tables  showing  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote  will  go  out  as  early  as 
7  p.m. 

An  entirely  new  problem  in 

'Ground  Rules' 

For  Campaign 

Turner  Catledge,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
set  “ground  rules”  for  campaign 
coverage  which  provide: 

1.  Predictions  are  permissible 
only  when  the  person  making  the 
prediction  is  unquestionably  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  so. 

2.  Political  leaders’  judgment  is 
not  so  accurate  as  it  once  was.  so 
reporters  should  spend  more  time 
talking  with  “men-in-the-street,” 
such  as  filling-station  attendants 
who  are  virtually  automatic  poll- 
takers;  hotel  desk  clerks;  taxicab 
drivers,  etc. 
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covering  this  election  will  be  the 
transmission  of  vote  tables  by 
Teletypesetter. 

Technical  details  of  sending  out 
the  tables,  which  have  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  multi-column  form,  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  by  the  several 
services.  The  United  Press  has 
been  making  trial  tapes  of  tables 
and  setting  them  at  the  Newhiogli 
(N.  Y.)  News  in  experimental 
runs.  The  Associated  Press  is 
planning  to  send  its  tables  by  TTS 
in  2-coliimn  measure  in  body  type 
(the  Stock  Market  tabulations  arc 
in  agate).  INS  has  its  own  TTS 
plan.  Some  experts  claim  compo¬ 
sition  will  be  reduced  by  50%  by 
TTS.  the  first  time  in  history  it 
has  been  used  for  a  national  elec¬ 
tion  tabulations. 

Facts  and  Figures 

The  election  coverage  plan  it¬ 
self  is  simple;  its  execution,  in¬ 
finitely  more  complicated.  Facts 
and  figures  will  flow  through  care¬ 
fully  built  channels  from  precinct 
election  boards.  They  will  merge 
to  become  county,  state  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  national  totals. 

Accuracy  of  the  unofficial  tab¬ 
ulations  by  the  press  services  is 
phenomenal.  Rarely  are  the  to¬ 
tals  off  much  from  the  official 
counts.  The  U.P.  reported  it  was 
within  1/100  of  1%  correct  in  a 
New  York  state  vote  and  that  a 
1  or  2%  variation  was  no4  un¬ 
usual  at  all.  The  AP  reported  it 
was  off  only  12  votes  in  a  big 
city  contest. 

Quick,  accurate  election  cov¬ 
erage  was  not  always  available 
to  the  voters  of  the  nation.  Be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  was  sometimes  days 
and  weeks  before  the  voters  knew 
whom  they  had  elected  to  office. 

Old  Hodge-Podge 

Attempts  were  made  to  report 
the  voting,  but  it  was  a  hodge¬ 
podge  operation.  Commercial 
telegraph  companies  gathered 
some  of  the  returns.  Communica¬ 
tions  were  spotty,  slow  and  un¬ 
reliable.  Reporters  frequently 
were  forced  to  travel  on  foot, 
horseback  —  and  occasionally  on 
chartered  locomotives — to  obtain 
voting  figures  from  remote  places. 

The  Associated  Press  worked 
out  its  present  over-all  system  of 
election  coverage  on  the  basis  of 
an  experiment  in  the  1904  New 
York  stale  election.  It  tried  out 
the  method  in  the  1916  election — 
the  close  race  between  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Oliver  Gramling,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  AP,  records 
the  history  of  the  plan  in  his 
book  “AP — The  Story  of  News” 
(Farrar  &  Rhinehart,  1940)  in 


Boys  Take  Poll, 
Bring  In  Returns 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Tribune 
carriers  are  being  used  to  poll 
people  on  which  presidential  can¬ 
didate  they  prefer. 

Each  route  supervisor,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  precincts  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  attempts  to  get  a  boy  who 
lives  in  the  precinct  to  take  the 
poll.  The  boy  hands  a  simple  bal¬ 
lot  to  his  customer  to  fill  out 
while  he  is  at  the  door.  This  bal¬ 
lot  is  deposited  in  a  container  and 
the  boy  returns  it  for  tabulation. 
The  Tribune  pays  the  boy  5c  a 
ballot. 

Carriers  also  bring  in  or  phone 
election  returns  from  local  pre¬ 
cincts. 


the  following  three  paragraphs: 

“The  zero  hour  was  the  closing 
of  the  polls  on  the  night  of  Nov. 
7,  and  the  .Associated  Press  had 
been  four  years  preparing  for  it. 
The  cooperative’s  new  election 
service,  devised  and  directed  by 
Wilmer  Stuart  of  the  New  York 
office,  faced  its  first  real  test  on 
a  national  scale.  For  months 
Stuart  had  traveled  all  over  the 
country,  setting  up  the  machinery 
by  states  and  instructing  bureau 
staffs  on  how  the  service  was  to 
operate.  It  was  painstaking  and 
undramatic  work,  stressing  accu¬ 
racy  first  and  then  speed  in  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  the 
vote. 

Early  History 

“Until  Stuart  began  his  survey, 
election  coverage  had  little  uni¬ 
formity  in  plan  or  in  method. 
The  organization  first  undertook 
to  report  a  presidential  election 
wkh  some  independence  in 
1888.  .  .  . 

“After  much  study  Stuart 
evolved  a  system,  and  in  the  1904 
Roosevelt  election,  using  New 
York  State  as  a  guinea  pig,  he 
subjected  it  to  its  first  limited 
test.  A  correspondent  or  member 
newspaper  was  instructed  to  col¬ 
lect  the  returns  directly  from 
every  precinct  in  the  county  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  messenger, 
or  other  means.  These  were  re¬ 
ported  cumulatively  to  a  central 
bureau  where  a  special  force  of 
accountants  and  calculators  added 
the  votes  to  those  being  received 
from  all  the  other  counties  in  the 
state.  The  voting  results  were 
thus  obtained  not  only  swiftly  but 
also  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Stuart  introduced  the  system  ex¬ 
perimentally  into  several  other 
large  states  for  the  1908  and  1912 
elections,  and  again  it  functioned 
with  smooth  and  accurate  effi¬ 
ciency,  justifying  a  thorough¬ 
going  test  on  a  major  scale.  The 
1916  election  offered  the  first  op¬ 
portunity.” 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  legend 
around  the  United  Press  offices 
about  that  famous  Wilson-Hughcs 
contest  whose  outcome  was  in 
doubt  for  two  days  until  Califor- 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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Candidates  Grateful 
For  Press  Freedom 


The  two  principal  candidates 
for  President  of  the  United  States 
gave  their  unqualified  endorsement 
to  our  Right  to  Know”  in 
Newspaper  Week  statements. 
General  Eisenhower  pledged 


censorship.  Every  good  citizen 
should  resist  these  efforts,  and  I 
promise  you  that  1  will  always 
resist  such  attempts.  Unless  actual 
and  real  national  security  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  flow  of  all  news — and 


Week  Founder's 
Week  Extended 

San  Francsco  —  Newspaper 
Week  began  two  weeks  ago  for 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  accredited  foun¬ 
der  of  the  annual  event. 

And  for  him  Newspaper  Week 
forensics  will  extend  until  Oct.  6. 


Boston  Letter 
Ceremonies 
Open  'Week' 


himself  to  resist  attempts  at  sup-  particularly  concerning  the  affairs  The  extensive  “week”  is  occasioned 


pression  and  censorship. 

Governor  Stevenson  said  the  na¬ 
tion  must  be  everlastingly  grateful 
to  the  free  press. 

In  a  brief  statement,  President 
Truman  stressed  his  hope  that 
newspapers  would  tell  facts. 

Truman  Statemciil 
“I  hope,”  the  President  said,  “the 
annual  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  will  re-emphasize 
to  all  Americans  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  facts. 

“That  is  the  reason  why  our 
Constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  the  Press.  The  newspapers  which 
use  their  freedom  to  dig  out  and 
print  the  truth  are  vital  to  our 
democracy. 

“This  is  an  election  year.  Prob¬ 
ably  at  no  other  time  do  citizens 
need  more  exact  and  truthful  in¬ 
formation.  An  intelligent  voter 
wants  facts,  not  supposition  or  su¬ 
perstition.  This  gives  our  newspa¬ 
pers  an  unsurpassed  opportunity 
to  serve  their  country  by  supplying 
accurate  and  unbiased  information 
so  that  their  readers  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  choices  they  must 
make  in  November. 

“Please  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  all  those  participating  in  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  VVeek." 

fin  Spokane  this  week.  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  charged  that  the  Spokesman- 
Review  “never  told  the  truth  in 
politics  in  its  life.”  Four  years  ago 
he  called  it  the  second  worst  paper 
in  the  country.  The  newspaper  said 
it  regarded  it  as  a  compliment, 
coming  frorri  Mr.  Truman.) 

Eis  nhower  Statement 

General  Eisenhower  said: 

“I  am  pleased  to  join  millions 
of  grateful  American  citizens  in 
paying  a  well  deserved  tribute  to 
our  nation’s  press  during  National 
Newspaper  Week. 

“The  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  a  vital 
public  service  well  rendered. 

“For  the  free  press  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  played  a 
fundamental  and  essential  role  in 
preserving,  not  only  its  own  free¬ 
dom  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  also  in  aiding  to 
guard  and  maintain  the  other  vital 
freedoms  which  make  us  proud  to 
be  Americans. 

“There  are  countries  where  news 
is  controlled  in  various  degrees  by 
the  government.  These  situations 
make  us  more  readily  appreciative 
of  the  benefits  of  our  own  free 
press.  There  have  been  those  in 
this  country  who  have  advocated 
measures  of  news  suppression  and 


of  our  government — must  be  kept 
full  and  free. 

“  ‘Your  Right  To  Know — A  Con¬ 
stitutional  Guarantee'  is  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  theme  for  this  year's 
celebration  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week.  It  is  a  right  which  each 
of  us  cherishes  and  respects  and 
must  protect. 

“It  was  my  privilege  as  a  boy  to 
deliver  newspapers  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  my  hometown.  That  is  my 
only  claim  to  fame  as  a  member 
of  your  honorable  profession,  but 
it  is  my  distinct  privilege  and 
pleasure  as  an  American  citizen  to 
commend  all  of  those  connected 
with  our  newspapers  who  have 
kept  the  torch  of  liberty  burning 
bright.” 

Stevenson  Statement 

Governor  Stevenson's  statement: 

“In  the  observance  this  year  the 
newspapers  have  adopted  the 
theme:  ‘Your  right  to  know — a 
Constitutional  guarantee.’  This 
theme  emphasizes  that  the  right  of 
the  people  “to  know”  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  public  responsibility  of 
newspapers,  a  responsibility  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  first  amendment  pledg¬ 
ing  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
shall  never  be  abridged. 

“Nowhere  in  the  world  today 
is  the  press  more  conscious  of  its 
duty  to  ‘light  the  way  of  freedom’ 
than  in  America.  Nowhere  has  the 
value  of  a  free  press  in  protecting 
and  fostering  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  been  more  dramatically 
demonstrated. 

“Our  newspapers  express  a  wide 
variety  of  viewpoints.  That  in  it¬ 
self  is  an  element  of  strength. 
Tyranny  can  never  take  root  or 
flourish  in  a  climate  which  recog- 


by  speaking  engagements  through¬ 
out  California. 

California’s  “Know  Your  Own 
Newspaper”  Observance  in  1939 
became  “Newspaper  Appreciation 
Week”  in  1939.  That  same  year 
Mr.  Long  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  at  a  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers.  The 
late  William  N.  Hardy.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 


Bo  ST  ON— The  13th  National 
Newspaper  Week  observance  was 
launched  here  Oct.  1  on  the  site 
of  the  publication  of  an  early 
American  Newspaper,  the  Boston 
News  Letter. 

Facsimiles  of  the  little  single- 
sheet  paper  were  reproduced  on  a 
Colonial  era  press  set  up  on  the 
original  printshop  site,  now  the 
Jordan-Marsh  store. 

Mayor  John  B.  Hynes  welcomed 
the  guests  at  a  breakfast.  Attend¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies  were: 

Krwiti  D.  C'anham,  Editor,  Ctiristian 
SruHce  Monitor,  and  former  preMdent,  ^ 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  hditors; 
Robert  Choate,  editor,  Boston  t  rarclcr, 
and  representative  of  Associated  1  rey; 
Wvrt  Masterson,  I’nited  Press;  John 


•  •  '  P  P  '  ,  Reid  advertisinc  manager,  Bostoii  Globe; 

CiatlOn,  was  elected  first  chairman.  Griffin.  eLor,  Boston  Post;  and 

-  Umis  A.  Marclmnt.  advertising  maimger, 

nizes  and  respects  the  imperative  T’heolrr.x  “'Sriii.  chairman  of 

need  for  freedom  of  expression.  Xcw.sjxaiter  W*ek  and  general  mamiger 

Ilf  the  Pennsylvania  N'ewsiiaiier  Pulilish- 
Association;  Irvin  S.  Tauhkin,  pro; 


“Under  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem,  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government  is  relied  upon  to  halt 
excesses  or  abases  of  power  by 
the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  newspaper,  however, 
in  its  more  intimate  relationship  to 
the  people  and  its  vaster  facilities 
for  the  publication  of  facts,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  greatest  single  influ¬ 
ence  in  discouraging  and  correct¬ 
ing  derelictions  of  duty  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  public  trust. 

“We  who  are  fortunate  to  live 
in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
freedom  must  be  everlastingly 
grateful  to  the  free  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  respresents  to  a  singular 
degree  both  the  cause  and  effect 
of  freedom  itself.” 


IN  COLONIAL  GARB,  J.  Arthur 
Moriarty  (at  right)  of  Boston  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  runs  off  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  Boston  News  Letter 
for  Newspaper  Week  guests  who 
include  (left  to  right)  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  Louis  A.  Marchant,  John 
R.  Reid,  Robert  U.  Brown,  F.rwin 
D.  Canham,  Robert  B.  Choate  and 
Barry  Urdang. 


motion  manager.  New  York  Tunes,  and 
prc.sident.  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  .Association;  Harry  Urdang.  promo- 
tiim  director,  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 
Ui  liert  U.  Hiown,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Plblisher;  Thomns  J.  Tierney,  pulilish- 
er,  .VfW*  England  Printer  and  Ltthogra- 
pher:  Frank  J.  Heinrich,  president  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers;  John  P.  S.  Doherty, 
vicepresid^nt  of  the  New  England  News* 
paper  Advertising  Elxecutives  Association; 
A.  E.  I>arrson,  editor,  ^Fcllcslcy  Tmvns- 
man,  representing  National  Editorial  As* 
sociation,  and  Herbert  Austin,  of  that 
new.spaper,  president,  Massachusetts  Eui* 
tf>rial  Association. 

Officials  from  the  Jordan-Marsh  store 
were  Cameron  S,  ThonviJson.  viceprest* 
flent;  W,  V.  Krysto,  display  direetpr,  and 
K.  B.  I>awrence.  advertising  director, 
(luests  included  Stephen  T.  Riley,  M^ts* 
sachusetts  State  Historian  who  supplied 
the  original  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Boston  News  I^ter,  and  ,  Edward 
Stephens.  Boston  commercial  printer  who 
supidied  the  Aramage  press  on  which  the 
reproduction  was  made,  and  J.  Arthur 
Moriarty.  secretary-treasurer.  Boston 
Ty|)ographical  Union,  who  operated  the 
press. 


N.  Y.  Paper  to  Kimball 

Effective  Oct.  1,  Fred  Kimball. 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  North  Tona- 
wanJa  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 
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_  ANA  Sees  4%  Gain 
In  ’53  Ad  Budgets 


Cautious  optimism  prevailed 
this  week  at  the  43rd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  in  New  York  City. 

Advertising  expenditures  by  tlie 
country’s  top  comp>anies  will  be 
up  an  average  of  four  per  cent  in 
1953  compared  with  this  year. 
Sales,  too,  will  increase  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  not  expected 
to  keep  pace  with  stepped-up  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Lowell  McElroy,  ANA  viceprcs- 
ident.  presented  figures  showing 
that  ad  budgets  this  year  are  run¬ 
ning  10  per  cent  ahead  of  1951; 
that  sales  volume  in  1953  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  five  per  cent  higher 
than  this  year,  the  same  amount 
that  1952  sales  are  estimated  to 
be  head  of  1951. 

Automotive  to  Lead 

According  to  the  .ANA  figures, 
automotive  manufacturers’  ad  ex¬ 
penditures,  as  compared  with 
1951.  will  lead  other  consumer 
goods  producers  with  a  25  per 
cent  hike  over  1951.  Other  re¬ 
ported  increases:  drugs  and  cos¬ 
metics,  15  per  cent;  canned  foods, 
14  per  cent;  other  food  and  gro¬ 
cery,  10  per  cent;  household 
equipment,  10  per  cent;  textiles 
and  clothing,  10  per  cent;  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  six  per  cent;  and 
electrical  appliances,  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent. 

Advertising  outlays  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  fields  will  be  topped  by 
basic  metals  with  an  anticipated 
expenditure  of  some  70  per  cent 
above  1951. 

More  than  300  advertiser, 
agency  and  media  executives  at¬ 
tending  the  three-day  ANA  parley 
picked  up  other  gems  of  optimism 
from  a  host  of  speakers. 

Dexter  M.  Keezer,  director.  De¬ 
partment  of  Economics,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  pre^dicted  that 
“Unless  a  storm  blows  in  from 
Russia,  the  economic  weather  in 
the  U.  S.  until  about  mid-1953 
promises  to  be  quite  comfortable.” 

He  said  that  after  mid-1953 
whether  or  not  the  weather  holds 
will  depend  largely  on:  1) 

Whether  business  taxes  are  low¬ 
ered  soon  enough  and  far  enough; 
and  2)  Whether  there  is  a  bigger 
and  better  job  of  selling  than  that 
to  which  the  country  has  been 
accustomed  for  many  years. 

TV  ‘Blue  Skies’ 

A  “blue  sky”  picture  of  tele¬ 
vision  was  tuned  in  by  Sidney  W. 
Dean,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  services,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  who  told  the 
ana  members  that  with  new  TV 
areas  scheduled  to  open  at  an  ex¬ 
panding  rate,  national  advertisers 
will  have  to  spend  $750,000,000  a 
year  by  1954  to  obtain  TV  market 
coverage  equal  to  what  they  are 
letting  today.  Mr.  Dean  said  he 
based  his  reasoning  on  the  as¬ 


sumption  that  to  the  present  63 
TV  markets  will  be  added  62  new 
areas  covering  16  per  cent  of  the 
population.  These  primary  125 
markets  will  include  78  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  80  per  cent 
of  all  retail  sales,  he  declared. 

The  remaining  1,150  cities,  he 
continued,  will  undoubtedly  be 
important  frontier  opportunities  to 
IcKal  and  some  regional  advertis¬ 
ers,  but  their  value  to  national 
advertisers  will  be  impaired  by  the 
naturally  higher  costs  of  the  added 
unduplicated  markets. 

“Total  cost  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  television  time  and 
programs  in  1951  was  approx¬ 
imately  $295,000,000,”  Mr.  Dean 
said.  “In  1952,  television  expend¬ 
itures  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
$415,000,000  a  year,  already 
$120,000,000  ahead  of  1951.  If,  as 
projected  for  the  end  of  1954,  the 
cost  of  equivalent  TV  advertising 
in  the  125  primary  markets  in¬ 
creases  83  per  cent  over  the  current 
level  of  costs  for  63  markets,  it 
would  therefore  call  for  a  step-up 
of  total  TV  advertising  outlays 
to  approximately  $750,000,000  to 
secure  equivalent  market  cov¬ 
erage.” 

Ad  Council  Report 

Howard  J.  Morgens,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Council  and 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
reminded  the  advertising  industry 
that  “the  grim  and  evil  problem  of 
communism  has  forced  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  live  a  new  kind  of  life.” 
The  Advertising  Council,  he  said, 
has  a  very  important  role  to  play 
in  the  “undeclared  war  which 
business  men  and  advertising  men 
can  no  more  ignore  than  they  can 
ignore  an  open  conflict. 

“.  .  .  the  Council  is  the  only 


NEW  CHAIRM.AN  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  J. 
Ward  Maurer,  at  left,  receives  felicitatioas  from  his  predecessor, 
Wesley  I.  Nunn.  The  new  chairman  is  advertising  director  of  Wildroot 
Co.  B.  R.  Donaldson,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  was  named  vicechairman, 
and  Paul  B.  West  was  re-elected  president. 


means  by  which  a  persistent,  well- 
planned  and  coordinated  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  can  be  used  to 
carry  a  defense  message  to  the 
mass  of  people.  This  is  a  rather 
sobering  public  responsibility,” 
Mr.  Morgens  pointed  out,  “which 
all  of  us  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  share.” 

To  illustrate  the  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams  the  Council  conducts  for 
national  welfare  and  defense,  Mr. 
Morgens  called  upon  two  ad  exec¬ 
utives  to  present  campaigns  in 
which  they  are  playing  major  roles. 

John  Lyden,  partner,  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.,  the  volunteer  agency  on 
the  Armed  Forces  Blood  Donor 
program,  presented  the  latest  ads 
in  this  campaign  along  with  a  prog¬ 
ress  report  on  its  success.  Thomas 
D’Arcy  Brophy,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage  Foundation,  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  gave  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  National  Non-Partisan 
Register  &  Vote  drive,  pointing  up 


Never  Underestimate  the  Power  of  Advertising 


the  heavy  support  the  advertising 
industry  and  other  branches  of 
American  business  are  giving  it. 

Gardner  Cowles,  president,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Co.  and 
president  and  editor  of  Look  and 
Quick  magazines,  closed  the  ANA 
parley  with  the  prediction  that  the 
“chilling  winds  of  the  cold  war 
will  grow  milder,”  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  economic  period 
will  arrive. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  he  was  both 
“optimistic  and  worried”  over  the 
future — optimistic  that  the  cold 
war  will  abate,  worried  as  to  the 
ability  of  business  leadership  to 
see  the  nation  through  after  de¬ 
fense  spending  slackens. 

As  Mr.  Cowles  sees  it,  there  has 
been  no  normalcy  since  1929,  but 
the  prospect  of  it  is  growing 
brighter.  This  new  economic 
period,  he  said,  brings  a  challenge 
to  admen,  industry  and  business 
that  will  require  “courage  of  lead¬ 
ership.” 


The  force  of  advertising  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see — that  is  why  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend. 

Yet  the  force 
is  there  and  we  | 
all  know  it  is 
great  —  very 
great. 

It  is  so  great 
with  some  com¬ 
panies  that  all 
its  trucks,  all  its 
machinery  and 
all  its  plants 
could  be  wiped 
out  by  fire  over-  „  .  . 

night,  yet  the  Cunningham 

company  could  be  rebuilt  and 
business  resumed  because  of  the 
power  and  vigor  of  its  advertised 
brand  names. 

Conversely,  if  the  brand-name 
respect  built  by  advertising  were 


(Part  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers 

By  John  P.  Cunningham 

executive  vicepresident  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.) 

wiped  out  overnight,  and  the 
trucks,  machines  and  plants  re¬ 
mained  —  they  would  stand  idle 
and  useless. 

That  is  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

If,  overnight,  such  brand  names 
as  Jello  or  Texaco  or  Buick  were 
completely  wiped  out  of  people’s 
minds,  thousands  of  machines  and 
millions  of  men  would  stand  idle. 
That  is  the  power  of  advertising. 

And  yet,  this  great  power  is 
carried  very  often  on  the  balance 
sheet,  under  the  pallid  label  of 


“Goodwill,”  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
“one  dollar.” 

Advertising  and  the  belt-line 
have  cut  the  price  of  practically 
everything  the  American  family 
uses.  And  advertising  made  the 
belt-line  possible. 

In  some  rather  remarkable  ways 
newspaper  advertising  has  far 
more  force  than  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  even  in  the  fields 
generally  considered  to  be  edi¬ 
torial,  such  as  molding  public 
opinion,  or  inducing  quick  public 
action. 

It  seems  that  from  an  editorial 
point  of  view,  generally,  only  bad 
news  is  reportable  news.  Out  of 
the  dozen  or  so  stories  featured 
on  the  front  page  of  the  average 
newspaper,  almost  all  are  about 
people  in  trouble — murder,  crime, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Bang,  Bang!— Deadline 
Reports  on  Bank  Bandit 


Providence.  R.  I.— The  Provi-  area.  The  story  by  then  was  fairly 
dence  Journal-BuUetin  mobilized  complete. 

city  and  state  news  staffs  to  cover  Within  minutes  of  the  deadline 
the  story  of  a  $51,000  bank  rob-  for  this  run,  a  policeman  was  shot 
bery  which  moved  through  two  by  the  gunman.  One  reporter  was 
cities  and  a  town  with  lightning  within  a  few  feet  of  him  when  he 
rapidity  on  Sept.  23.  fell  and  assisted  other  officers  to 

Before  the  lone  bandit  was  cap-  get  him  out  of  range, 
tured  one  policeman  had  been  Then,  as  the  deadline  was 


killed,  one  wounded  by  gunfire  and 
another  injured  and  two  women 
had  been  held  captive  by  him  in 


reached,  the  gunman,  his  eyes 
blinded  with  tear  gas,  came  out 
with  his  hands  up.  A  moment 


their  home  at  gunpoint.  Tear  gas  later  the  reporter  at  the  hospital 
attacks  and  exchanges  of  gunfire  telephoned  the  policeman  had  died, 
marked  the  seizure.  Earlier,  the  For  the  next  edition  two  of  the 
bandit  had  been  chased  several  Pawtucket  office  men  interviewed 
miles  by  a  patrolman  in  the  scout  the  women  who  had  been  held  as 


{Story  of  thrilling  and  dramatic 
picture  coverage  on  Page  55.) 

First  news  of  a  bank  robbery  in 
East  Providence  came  via  the  po- 


hostages. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner's  name 
was  made  known,  reporters  turned 
up  a  record  on  him  at  Providence 
police  headquarters  and  obtained 


lice  radio.  The  city  editor  called  from  the  state  hospital  for  mental 
the  East  Providence  office  and  diseases  his  long  record  of  escapes 
dispatched  two  men  to  the  holdup  from  mental  institutions, 
scene.  This  was  10  minutes  before 


first  edition.  Meanwhile,  a  re¬ 
porter  had  taken  off  in  a  radio 
equipped  car  to  follow  the  local 
police. 


Winchell-Wechsler 
Exchange  Continues 

Walter  Winchell  devoted  nearly 


Within  a  few  moments  word  his  columns  this  week  to  a 

came  that  the  bandit’s  car  had  FBI,  on 

the  allegedly  pro-leftist  background 


been  sighted.  From  then  on,  the 
city  desk  was  in  constant  contact 
through  its  radio-equipped  car. 

As  it  became  apparent  where  the 
bandit  was  heading,  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  called  the  Journal-Bulletin  of- 


and  activities  of  James  A.  Wcch- 
sler,  editor  of  the  New  York  Post. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Wechsler 
wrote  a  rebuttal  column  in  the 
Post,  saying  most  of  Mr.  Winch- 


fice  in  Pawtucket  and  alerted  it.  ^  *  present  attack  upon  him  is  be¬ 
lts  manager  grabbed  a  cab  and  cause  he  s  mad  about  the  recent 
headed  for  the  Pawtucket-Provi-  Winchell. 

dence  line.  editor,  Mr.  Winchell 

The  bandit  abandoned  his  car  charged,  po^s  as  a  militant  anti¬ 
just  over  the  city  line,  strewing  Communist.  The  self-styled  boast 
about  $39,000  on  the  street  as  he  1^  *'^,9  counts.  His  mil- 

ran.  The  radio  car  advised  the  generally  directed  against 

gunman  had  been  trapped  in  a  ‘hose  who  expose  Reds  and  his 


house  and  was  holding  two  women 
as  hostages. 

Immediately,  the  city  desk  called 
the  Pawtucket  office  to  give  the 
exact  spot  where  the  bandit  was 


anti-Communism  is  not  very  anti.' 

The  facts  which  he  will  doc¬ 
ument,  Mr.  Winchell  said,  demand 
the  attention  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Wechsler’s  reply  scoffed  at 


trapped.  Two  men  from  that  of-  [he  columnist’s  “revelation”  that 


fice  sped  to  the  scene. 


he  had  been  listed  many  times  in 


The  radio  car  called  back  with  Un-Ammcan  Activities 

word  that  some  policemen  had  Committee  report.  The  Post  editor 


and  he  obtained  eyewitness  stories 
from  the  policemen. 

Meanwhile,  all  reporters  follow- 
ing  the  chase  had  converged  where 


bank  robber  was  fled  up.  ^ 
One  man  obtained  a  phone  m  a 


A  CHECK  for  $7,600,000  goes  to  Cyrus  Eaton,  at  left,  from  Roger 
H.  Fcrger,  president  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  and  thus  history  is 
made  as  the  paper’s  employes  become  its  owners. 


Enquirer  Sale 
To  Employes 
Accomplished 


Cincinnati — Debonair  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  president  of  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  appeared  to 
lose  his  usual  calm,  and  his  fingers 
trembled  as  he  handed  Cyrus 
Eaton,  president  of  Portsmouth 
Steel  Co.,  that  check  for  $7,600,- 
000.  Camera  bulbs  flashed,  record¬ 
ing  that  Enquirer  employes  had 
accomplished  “the  impossible”  and 
now  are  part-owners  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Really,  though,  the  Enquirer  has 
2,900  owners,  counting  more  than 
800  of  its  workers  and  readers 
who  bought  common  stock  at  $10, 
a  share,  and  the  stock  sale  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 

The  transfer  took  place  in  the 
directors’  room  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  here.  Sept.  30.  Pay¬ 
ment  on  notes  held  by  Portsmouth 
Steel  were  not  due  until  Oct.  4. 


been  hurt.  The  dty  editor  sent  ^  section  from  the 

a  man  to  the  Pawtucket  hospital  ft 

^  superpatriot  (WW)  himself.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  also  offered  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Senator  Richard  M.  Nix- 


Public  Offering  Soon 
The  Enquirer  employes  had 
made  sales  of  common  stock  and 
stock  subscription  pledges  (pay¬ 
able  in  30  days),  totaling  $2,250,- 
000.  The  check  given  Mr.  Eaton 
represented  $5,700,000  from  de¬ 
bentures  and  $1,900,000  from 
common  stock. 


The  Enquirer  still  owes  Ports¬ 
mouth  $250,000  as  commission 
for  acting  as  “temporary  banker,” 
and  is  entitled  to  pay  this  in  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Mr.  Eaton  declared  it 
was  immaterial  whether  he  re¬ 
ceived  stock  or  cash,  but  he  added, 

“1  have  no  desire  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher.”  If  Portsmouth 
Steel  were  paid  in  stock  it  would 
have  a  10  per  cent  interest  in  the 
paper.  Enquirer  people  prefer  it 
the  other  way,  with  ownership 
confined  to  themselves  and  their 
community. 

Two  Portsmouth  Steel  directors  ^ 
serving  as  temporary  members  of  ' 
the  Enquirer  board  will  be  replaced 
by  William  Fortlage  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  Charles  W. 
Staab,  circulation  director,  when 
Portsmouth  is  paid  off. 

Mr.  Staab,  chairman  of  outside 
sales,  announced  that  to  raise 
$250,000,  a  list  of  10,000  prospects 
has  been  prepared,  from  which  it 
is  hoped.  1,000  will  each  pur¬ 
chase  $250  in  stock.  The  amount 
must  be  raised  within  30  days. 

The  steel  company  has  served 
as  backer  for  the  employes  since 
June  6  when  the  paper’s  personnel 
bought  the  publication  from  the 
estate  of  John  R.  McLean  for 
$7,600,000.  The  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  had  offered  to  buy  the  En¬ 
quirer  for  $7,500,000. 


itorial  as  “one  of  the  most  able 
and  fair  appraisals  of  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  which  I  have  seen.” 


house  across  the  street  where  he 
could  view  the  siege  from  a  win¬ 
dow.  He  gave  a  running  account  «>mxe  •  v 
for  an  hour.  The  man  in  the  radio  IVlHOtS  111  Jvansas  Olty 
car  parked  within  sight  of  the  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  has 
besieged  building  and  remained  in  opened  offices  in  Kansas  City, 
contact  with  the  city  desk  sending  Mo.,  following  its  recent  appoint- 
information  from  his  angle.  ment  by  Newspaper  Agency  Corp., 

Long  before  this  the  first  edi-  Salt  Lake  City,  for  national  rep- 
tion  story  had  been  gotten  away,  resentation  (E&P  Sept.  6,  page  9). 
This  edition  was  replated  for  the  Manager  of  the  new  Midwest  op- 
part  of  the  press  run  that  was  to  eration  is  Elving  N.  Anderson, 
be  distributed  in  the  Pawtucket  formerly  with  the  New  York  office. 


Meanwhile,  F.  J.  Barnes,  the 
Enquirer’s  treasurer,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  turning  over  the  debentures 
to  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  invest¬ 
ment  underwriters,  who  had  agreed 
to  buy  $6,000,000  in  these  secur¬ 
ities  when  stock  sales  reached 
$250,000.  From  Halsey,  Stuart, 
Mr.  Barnes  received  a  check  for 
$5,793,263.89. 

Public  offering  of  $3,500,000  in 
15-year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund 
debentures  will  come  Oct.  8.  Later, 
$2,500,000  in  10-year  6  per  cent 
convertible  junior  debentures  will 
be  distributed. 


Elevator  Operators' 
Strike  Hits  Ad  Agencies 

Chicago  —  Advertising  agencies 
and  publishers’  representatives 
struggled  vainly  to  meet  deadlines: 
here  as  1,500  elevator  operators: 
struck  more  than  100  office  build¬ 
ings  Oct.  2.  Newspaper  office 
buildings  were  not  affected. 

C.  Wendell  Muench,  who  oper¬ 
ates  his  own  advertising  agency  on 
the  22nd  floor  of  Lincoln  Owen 
Building,  reached  his  office  before 
service  was  halted.  He  used  * 
basket  and  rope  to  raise  all  proofs 
and  other  material  between  the 
street  level  and  his  office. 
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SOME  CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  THE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN'S  LATEST  PHASE 


«  IPI  Study  Advocates 
More  Russian  Experts 
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Zurich — “News"  from  Russia  is 
scarce  but  information  about  Rus¬ 
sia  is  not,  and  “it  is  not  beyond 
the  powers  of  journalism  to  make 
better  use  of  what  is  available,” 
the  International  Press  Institute 
reports  in  a  52-page  IPI  survey. 
(E&P,  Aug.  9.  page  72.) 

The  principal  recommendation 
is  that  the  press  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  must  develop  much  more 
extensively  the  practice  of  employ¬ 
ing  its  own  experts  and  adapting 
them  to  journalistic  techniques.  At 
the  same  time,  the  report  advises, 
it  must  adapt  the  techniques  of 
journalism  to  the  requiremetns  of 
the  kind  of  interpretation  the  news 
about  Russia  demands  and  which 
only  the  experts  can  supply. 

“Faced  with  the  problem  of 
covering  a  tremendously  vital  sub¬ 
ject  with  very  little  help  from  its 
traditional  operations,  the  press  is 
challenged  both  in  its  sense  of 
responsibility  and  its  capacity  for 
ingenuity,”  says  the  report,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  News  From  Russia.”  It 
was  made  after  direct  and  indirect 
inquiry  in  16  countries  of  news¬ 
paper  editors,  correspondents  who 
have  served  in  Moscow,  other 
journalists  and  experts  who  have 
specialized  in  Soviet  affairs. 

Not  Merely  a  Routine  Chore 

The  news  from  Russia,  the  re¬ 
port  states,  “is  a  problem  and  not 
merely  a  routine  chore,  because, 
first,  the  gathering  of  news  about 
Russia  is  a  task  unlike  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  news  from  any  center  of 
importance  in  Western  Europe  and 
America:  second,  the  difference  in 
the  way  the  news  of  Russia  must 
be  gathered  makes  it  both  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  to  be  sure  that 
I  the  news  obtained  is  rightly  under- 
-  stood;  and  third,  the  nature  of 
that  news  raises  the  complex  issue 


of  how  the  objective  editor  deals 
with  propaganda.” 

In  an  introduction  to  the  findings 
of  its  survey,  the  IPI  quotes  “an 
American  specialist  on  the  Soviet 
Union”  as  follows: 

“In  reporting  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  been  and  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  colossal  contradictions. 
The  vogue,  up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
was  to  view  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  The  new 
approach  is  to  picture  the  Soviet 
as  a  massive  and  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  threat.  All  this 
is  cockeyed.  The  way  in  which 
news  is  played  up  prevents  us  from 
getting  a  realistic  picture.” 

Digestive  Process  Important 

Reviewing  the  opinions  of  news¬ 
paper  editors,  correspondents  and 
experts  in  Russian  affairs,  the 
Institute’s  report  states  that  “strict¬ 
ly  speaking  there  is  no  ‘news’  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  such,  but  only 
information  indeterminate  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  undigested  in  character. 
The  work  of  digesting  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  information  that  can 
be  obtained  requires  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  qualifications.  Experts 
possessing  those  qualifications  are 
ordinarily  not  journalists  and  are 
in  any  case  few  in  number.” 

The  product  of  their  work, 
however,  throws  more  continuous 
light  on  developments  within  the 
Soviet  Union  than  reports  from 
any  existing  sources,  the  IPI  Sur¬ 
vey  states. 

“The  immediate  problem  there¬ 
fore  is  how  to  devise  methods  and 
to  train  more  persons  to  handle 
this  information  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  usable  by  editors  and 
attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
The  marriage  of  the  expert  and 
the  journalist,  the  introduction  in¬ 
to  journalism  of  the  attitudes  and 
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techniques  of  the  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  and  research  worker — these 
are  the  most  promising  lines  of 
development.” 

Since  the  “vast  majority”  of 
newspaper  editors  rely  on  the  great 
news  agencies  for  all  foreign  cov¬ 
erage,  the  report  notes,  the  problem 
of  making  more  important  use  of 
Russian  specialists  also  involves 
the  agencies. 

Discussing  the  service  of  the 
resident  correspondent  in  Moscow, 
the  report  described  a  triple  cen¬ 
sorship:  “The  correspondent  draws 
on  a  censored  Russian  press.  He 
writes  his  own  dispatch  with  half 
his  mind  on  the  censorship  system. 
Finally,  the  official  censor  can 
delete  an  unspecified  part  of  what 
is  submitted,  even  if  it  is  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Moscow  press.” 

Adding  to  these  tribulations  are 
the  restrictions  on  movement  and 
the  practical  certainty  that  a  cor¬ 
respondent  who  leaves  will  not  be 
given  a  visa  to  return. 

“Yet  that,”  says  the  IPI  report, 
“is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
There  are  at  present  six  non-Com- 
munist  foreign  correspondents  left 
in  Moscow.  One  of  these  works 
for  the  New  York  Times.  The 
other  five  work  for  agencies — two 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  one 
each  for  United  Press,  Reuters  and 
Agence  France-Presse. 

“The  majority  have  Russian 
wives,  who  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  USSR.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  men  with  Russian  wives 
should  constantly  have  personal 
considerations  to  bear  in  mind 
when  so  regulating  their  behavior 
as  to  insure  the  renewal  of  their 
residence  permits  every  few 
months. 

“One  American  correspondent 
who  worked  in  the  USSR  a  few 
years  ago  maintains  that  corres¬ 
pondents  sent  to  Moscow  must  be 
married  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  their  wives.” 


City  Editor's 
Friend,  Mr.  X,  . 
Traps  Robber 

Worcester,  Mass. — ^The  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaperman’s  tip  proved 
a  speedy  touchstone  here  Sept.  29 
in  the  six-hour 
solution  of  a 
$31,000  daylight 
bank  robbery  by 
a  lone  gunman. 

A.  Alfred  Mar¬ 
cello,  day  city 
editor  of  the 
Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  received  a 
phone  call  tip 
from  a  friend 
and  passed  it  to 
police  via  a  re¬ 
porter.  Within  2J4  hours  of  his 
call,  the  robber  had  been  caught. 

The  story  began  unfolding  at 
10  a.m.  when  a  downtown  branch 
of  Worcester  County  Trust  Co. 
was  held  up  by  a  man  who 
walked  quietly  to  the  street  and 
disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Most  of  the  bank  personnel  and 
the  depositors  present  were  un¬ 
aware  that  a  robbery  had  taken 
place  until  the  teller  fainted.  Odd¬ 
ly  enough.  Walter  Merkel,  Tele¬ 
gram  art  editor,  was  standing  in 
line  at  the  next  window,  but  he 
failed  to  observe  the  actual  theft. 

One  Worcester  businessnxan  who 
heard  radio  bulletins  realized  he 
had  seen  a  man  running  into  a 
parking  lot  near  the  bank  shortly 
after  the  robbery  and  change  his 
coat  and  hat  before  driving  away. 

The  businessman  had  taken 
down  the  car’s  registration.  He 
called  Mr.  Marcello,  a  personal 
friend,  and  gave  this  information. 

Mr.  Marcello  passed  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  John  T.  Cronin.  Tele¬ 
gram  police  reporter,  who  relayed 
it  to  Worcester  police.  By  4  p.m. 
the  robber  had  been  arrested  at  his 
home  and  the  loot  recovered.  . 
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Cornish  Named 
Executive  Ed 
On  Herald  Trib 

George  A.  Cornish,  managing 
editor  for  1 1  years,  becomes  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  New  York 
—  Herald  Tribune 
in  a  series  of 

|B  promotions  and 

changes  in  the 
editorial  staff 
made  this  week 
■K  W  h  i  t  e  1  a  w 

^  been  with  the 

since  1923. 

Everett  Walk- 
Cornish  assistant  ME 

for  1 1  years  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  since  1924, 
is  the  new  managing  editor. 


Walker 


Wagnon 


Yerxa 


r\  juiiii  aiiiiuuiicciiiciiL  uy  aii  __  ^ 

the  parties  concerned  revealed  rnrtC'OltCfl  JMSWS 
this  week  that  Mr.  Hill,  who  also  ^ 

has  interests  in  the  Oak  Ridge 

(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger  and  the  New  il.aOpiea 

Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  and 

Mrs.  Hill,  will  relinguish  manage-  N-rlllV^UUikAll 

ment  of  the  Chester  property,  Cincinnati  —  After  months  of 
which  they  have  operated  since  study  and  several  conferences  with 
Aug.  31,  1942.  jtgy  personnel  of  the  three  local 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  managed  the  newspapers,  the  Cincinnati  Hos- 
paper  for  the  trustees  of  an  estate,  pital  Superintendents  Council  has 
These  trustees  include  E.  A.  formulated  a  “Code  of  Relation- 
Howell,  president  of  the  Chester  ship”  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which 
Times  Corp.;  John  R.  Hanna,  hospitals  may  cooperate  with  the 
Fred  R.  Long  and  Mrs.  Chester  press  without  infringing  the  rights 

of  patients. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  also 
has  adopted  the  code  under  which 
information  which  is  not  a  matter 
of  public  record  may  be  released 
and  pictures  taken,  with  consent  of 
both  the  patient  and  his  physician. 
The  attending  doctor  can  overrule 
w  the  patient,  if  the  latter’s  welfare 
is  endangered  by  consent. 

Special  precautions  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  taking  photos  of  mothers 
and  infants.  Each  hospital  must 
have  a  competent  staff  member 
available  to  verify  information  and 
to  notify  the  papers  of  stories  that 
released  ethically.  Im¬ 
mediate  attention  is  to  be  given 
will  be  asso-  fast-breaking  news  such  as  police 
cases,  accidents  and  other  incidents 
of  public  record. 

Hospital  personnel  are  warned 
against  giving  “hearsay”  informa- 


Detroit  Voters 
Are  Responding 
To  Dailies'  Pleas 


Detroit  —  Registrations  in  the 
Motor  City  soared  this  week  be¬ 
yond  912,000  and  City  Election 
Commissioners  began  to  think 
their  hopes  of  reaching  a  million 
were  no  longer  extravagant. 

Close  to  300,000  voters  were 
added  to  this  list  during  an  un¬ 
usually  hot  Summer,  and  consider¬ 
able  credit  for  the  turnout  of 
voters  goes  to  the  newspapers. 

Director  of  Elections  Louis  A. 

Urban  said  the  Free  Press  stories, 
beginning  in  May,  short  items  set 
2-col.  measure  and  carried  on  page 
one,  started  Detroiters  talking 
about  registrations. 

“Instead  of  the  usual  blurbs 
urging  people  to  register,  the  Free  ^ 

Press  articles  usually  carried 

writer  since  1924,  becomes  chief  tricky  headline,  something  to  cause 
editorial  advisor.  a  chuckle  and  attract  attention,” 

August  Heckscher  assumes  Mr.  he  said. 

Parsons’  post.  He  has  been  an  The  Times  and  News,  afternoon 
editorial  writer  since  1948  and  papers,  also  pushed  registration 
assistant  chief  editorial  writer  since  and  the  results  were  so  good  that 
1951.  when  the  books  reopened  for  reg- 

Harry  W.  Baehr,  Jr.,  an  editor-  istration,  the  goal  of  a  million  was 
ial  writer  since  1940,  and  pre-  in  sight. 

viously  a  reporter  for  three  years.  The  News  carried  a  daily  page 
is  assistant  chief  editorial  writer.  one  score  on  registrations. 

Joseph  G.  Herzberg,  city  staffer  three  papers  followed  the 

for  27  years  and  city  editor  for  jj^ive  with  news  stories  and  photo- 
six  years,  will  be  in  charge  of  all  graphs 
Sunday  sections  as  Sunday  Editor.  ^  ' 

Luke  P.  Carroll,  assistant  to  the 

editor  for  two  years  and  a  mem-  reporting  of  political  activ- 

ber  of  the  staff  for  10  years,  is  ^  stones  exp' a m.ng 

_ _  the  various  governmental  jobs  at 

news  editor,  a  new  post.  ,  ‘ 

Fendall  W.  Yerxa,  with  the  pa-  ®  ^ 
per  since  1946.  is  now  city  editor. 

Mr.  Reid  also  announced  changes  registration  ce^rs  ^oi>en 
amona  foreign  correspondents. 

Frank  R.  Kelley,  who  joined  the  publishe^  a  map  showmg  these, 

Paris  Herald  in  1933  and  later  —  - - -  -  — 

served  for  many  years  as  London,  carry  listings. 

Washington  and  Tokyo  corres¬ 
pondent  before  becoming  national  “ 

editor  in  1948,  was  named  chief  XJHr'Vir'nrlz  ^rVinlnr 
of  the  Rome  Bureau.  rlltcncOCK  ^^CHOiar 

William  Barrett  McGum,  Rome  Miss  Julie  Zelenka,  of  Omaha 
correspondent  since  1946  and  a  Neb.,  has  been  awarded  the  195. 
member  of  the  staff  since  1935,  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  Scholarshij 
was  named  chief  of  the  Paris  for  study  in  the  Graduate  School  associated  with  J, 

Bureau  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni-  | 

William  J.  Humphreys,  a  staff  versity.  .  •  .  .  .  -  . 

Correspondent  in  Paris  since  1945,  was  established  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  editorial  experience  in 
was  transferred  to  London.  M.  Hitchcock  in  memory  of  her  .  . 

Gaston  Coblentz,  who  joined  the  husband,  a  former  United  States  chief  of  the  AP  in  Baltimore  and 

paper  in  1946  and  had  been  Balkan  Senator  and  founder-publisher  of  Philadelphia. . 

correspondent  before  being  as-  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Miss 

signed  to  London  last  year,  was  Zelenka  has  been  working  as  a  re¬ 

named  chief  of  the  Bonn  Bureau,  porter  for  Station  WOW. 


C.  Gutner.  Mrs.  Gutner  is  the 
widow  of  Charles  R.  Long,  for 
years  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Howell  announced  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  Chester 
Times,  which  was  developed  by 
Mr.  Hill,  will  be  continued.  This 
includes  all  key  executives,  head¬ 
ed  by  General  Manager  Chauncey 
Eanes  and  Editor  Jack  " 

^  Thompson. 

Mr.  Wagnon  said  he  will  go  to 
Chester  Nov.  1.  in  preparation 
for  assuming  management  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Howell  said  that  John  W. 

Graham,  former  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  newspaper  executive  who 
has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Hill 
since  August,  1951 
ciated  with  Editor  Dwight  King 
and  General  Manager  Wes  Kreger 
in  the  active  management  of  the 
New  Kensington  Dispatch. 

In  announcing  his  retirement  tion. 
from  the  Chester  Times  manage-  jhe 
ment.  Mr.  Hill  said:  operatic 

“My  retirement  as  publisher  pjjal  ai 
and  lessor  of  the  Chester  Times  several 
next  Jan.  1  represents  a  decision  Golden, 
made  early  in  the  present  year.  reporter 
In  the  final  week,  there  will  be  “During  the  10  years  of  asso-  by  Post 
—  .  J  ciation  with  the  Chester  Times  executiv 

community  areas.  The  News  has  the  progress  can  be  dramatized  by 

Hu'LMl:>ln.d  a  map  showing  these,  the  increase  of  newsprint  used  _  ,  •  r»  _ 

and  the  Free  Press  and  Times  will  from  1.100  tons  annually  to  2,100  rrOGQOm  in  PcmCllllCI 

tons  during  the  past  year.  Panama — The  new  president  of 

During  ^  the  final  quarter  of  Panama,  Jose  A.  Remon,  promised 
1952  the  Times  is  due  to  pass  the  jjj  ^  press  conference  this  week 
35,000  mark  in  circulation  com-  j^at  there  will  be  no  restrictions 
pared  to  24.000  prior  to  1941,  freedom  of  the  press  or  radio 
when  the  paper  was^  closed  for  10  during  his  administration.  Criticism 
months  by  a  strike.  limited,  he  said,  only  when 

Mr.  Wagnon  has  been  closely  ^  degenerates  to  insults. 

'  1.  L.  Stackhouse, 

president  of  the  Easton  Express.  " 

The  $1,000  scholarship  He  has  been  widely  known  for  his  JVJore  Go  tO  7c 

paper  business  and  as  a  bureau  Springfield,  111. — ^The  Illinois 

. Journal  in  the  morning  field, 

and  Illinois  State  Register,  after- 
Although  he  is  only  45,  he  has  noon,  have  increased  their  single 
had  a  quarter-century  of  experi-  copy  prices  from  5c  to  7c.  Sun* 
ence  in  the  new.spaper  business,  day  copies  sell  for  12c. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and 


The  newspaper  • 


Admen  Say  They  Take 
Rate  Boosts  in  Stride 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


B.  K.  Donaldson 

Ford  Motor  Co. 


Frank  C.  Marshall 

HeMhlein  k  Bro. 


Representatives  of  large  com-  none  seem  to  feel  more  cost  is  a 
panics,  interviewed  at  the  Associ-  hardship.  Messrs.  Marshall,  Carey 
ation  of  National  Advertisers’  43rd  and  Kennedy  feel  it  is  of  real 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  this  value.  Goebel’s  Carey  said,  “Much 
week,  said  they  anticipate  no  cut-  of  it  is  vital,’’  and  Mr.  Marshall 
back  in  their  newspaper  advertis-  declared  an  average  good  job  is 
ing  because  of  rate  increases,  done  on  it.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Pru- 
Some  even  plan  to  do  more.  All  dential  feels  the  merchandising 
were  unanimous  in  their  belief  done  to  acquaint  local  agents  with 
that  newspapers  render  valuable  this  company’s  programs  is  ex- 
service.  tremely  valuable. 

Henry  M.  Kennedy,  advertising  Stewart  Boyd,  advertising  man- 
director  of  Prudential  Insurance  ager  of  National  Biscuit’s  Cereal 
Co.  of  America,  said  his  organ-  Division,  reported  about  one-third 
ization,  which  uses  dailies  for  lo-  of  his  budget  goes  to  newspapers, 
cal  advertising  and  supplements  Recently  the  company  went  all 
for  national,  will  add  some  papers  out  on  advertising  its  new  six-i 
to  its  schedule  around  the  first  of  ounce  Shredded  Wheat.  The  news-* 
the  year. 

The  advertising  manager  of  G. 

F.  Heublein  &  Bro.,  Frank  C. 

Vlarshall,  said  some  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  products  will  be  advertised 
less  in  newspapers,  but  in  the 
main  the  budget  of  $250,000  al¬ 
lotted  to  newspapers  will  remain 
about  the  same.  Heublein,  now 
promoting  Smirnoff  vodka  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  West,  will  gradually 
increase  that  activity  in  the  East. 

When  it  starts  on  this.  Eastern 
newspapers  will  be  the  first  to  get 
the  nod  over  other  media. 

Merck  &  Co.’s  ad  manager,  Al¬ 
bert  Carroll,  said  his  company, 
which  uses  mainly  supplements, 
may  cut  down  a  little  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  but  only  due  to 
a  re-evaluation  of  its  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Rates,  he  says,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  he  feels  news¬ 
papers  have  done  a  “fine  educa¬ 
tional  job.”  papers  have  done  a  wonderful  job  ing  because  of  lotal  attention  be-  rises.  He  has  no  plan  in  the 

Charles  E.  Carey,  vicepresident  with  it,  including  the  media  mer-  ing  focused  on  local  outlets  for  works  for  a  shift  from  newspa- 

in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising,  chandising  done  by  many  of  them,  his  company’s  product.  pers  to  any  other  medium. 

Goebel  Brewing,  said  the  news-  he  commented.  He  does  feel,  Robert  Piggott,  advertising  di-  One  note  was  sounded  as  an  in- 

papers  “are  the  lifeline”  because  however,  that  letters  to  grocers,  rector  of  Grove  Laboratories,  said  dividual  opinion.  E.  Joseph  Hull, 

'hey  show  the  product  and  tell  a  system  used  by  some  newspa-  his  company,  one  of  the  top  100  Ir.,  advertising  manager  of  the 

about  it.  pers,  means  nothing,  but  he  says  newspaper  advertisers,  will  remain  New  Holland  .Machine  Co.,  said 

Ford  Motor’s  advertising  dircc-  papers  give  a  local  endorsement  with  newspapers  in  spite  of  any  he  would  use  newspapers  to  a 

tor,  Ben  Donaldson,  said  his  com-  hard  to  find  in  most  of  the  other  mcrease  in  cost  of  linage.  He  ureater  degree  if  he  could  buy  a 

pany  will  keep  right  on  with  news-  media.  added,  however,  that  no  medium  rural  rate  without  having  to  pay 

papers  and  rate  rises  will  have  to  Local  impact  was  also  men-  should  merchandise  a  manufac-  the  metropolitan  rate  as  well.  “I 
he  expected.  The  company  will  tioned  by  Bill  Snetjes,  sales  plan-  turer’s  product.  But  he  does  not  think  we’ll  live  to  see  the  day 

not  cut  down  on  them.  He  bases  ning  manager  of  General  Electric’s  believe  that  the  cost  of  mcrchan-  when  that  is  possible,”  he  de- 

his  evaluation  of  newspaper  ad-  home  heating  and  cooling.  Air  dising  is  reflected  in  rates.  clared. 

vertising  on  the  double  fact  that  it  Conditioning  division.  One-third  The  executive  assistant  to  the  ■ 

gets  the  product  message  across  of  his  budget  goes  to  newspapers  president  of  the  Personal  Prod-  1040  Je  Timelv 
for  the  company  and  also  is  used  for  this  pin-pointing  use.  He  feels  iicts  Corp.,  Vincent  Brunelli,  also  ^ 

for  dealers,  servicemen,  and  all  the  merchandising  done  by  the  believing  that  merchandising  An  advertising  message  run  in 

connected  with  the  company.  papers  is  very  satisfactory.  doesn’t  add  to  the  cost  of  using  Fortune  Mtiftaz'me  four  years  ago 

Best  Foods’  vicepresident  in  The  director  of  advertising  for  newspapers,  said  he  has  had  good  became  timely  again  this  week, 

charge  of  advertising,  Albert  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Frank  Tuck-  cooperation  with  dailies  and  their  In  it,  Charles  A.  Koons,  steel  ex- 
Brown,  said  papers,  in  conjunc-  er,  said  that  while  his  company’s  merchandising  when  it  was  offered,  porter,  recommended  higher  sal- 
'ion  with  supplements,  offer  a  fine  national  newspaper  advertising  is  Kenneth  Baker,  advertising  aries  for  Congressmen.  The  page 
niedium  for  a  product  story  in  light,  the  organization  does  a  lot  manager  of  Gerber  Products,  ad,  written  by  Schuyler  Patterson, 
straight  linage  or  with  color.  of  cooperative  advertising,  par-  which  uses  papers  for  specific  was  re-run  in  the  New  York  Her- 
Of  those  who  could  use  mer-  ticularly  on  tires.  He  feels  this  needs,  said  his  budget,  currently  old  Tribune  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
chandising,  all  are  happy  to  have  is  more  valuable  to  the  company  at  about  $400,000,  will  be  boosted  Koons  paid  for  it  as  a  public 
the  extra  service  thrown  in  and  than  national  newspaper  advertis-  to  meet  any  forthcoming  rate  service. 
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Color  Ads  Will  Lift  Latch 
On  Cobbs  Country  Store 


hRQM 

trSTMC 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Greater  Miami,  Fla.  newsmen  promotion  campaign  to  attract 
were  on  hand  recently  when  crowds  to  the  center  is  now  being 
Henry  Cobbs,  world's  largest  gift  readied,  he  told  E&P,  and  will 
fruit  packer  and  shipper,  broke  utilize  newspapers,  radio-TV  spots, 
ground  for  Cobbs  Country  Store,  direct  mail,  and  outdoor  posters, 
a  million-dollar  shopping  and  rec-  The  fruit  packing  and  shipping 
reation  center  scheduled  to  open 

The  ground-breaking  ceremon-  H  - 

ies,  attended  by  generous  portions  |  ^ 

of  Southern  fried  chicken  (see  W  — 

cut),  also  dug-up  the  roots  of  \ 

what  may  well  sprout  into  a  ma-  | 

jor  r.o.p.  color  newspaper  cam- 

“Hank”  Cobbs,  who  has  al-  B 

ready  invested  sizable  sums  of  W"  'j^  '■■■■' 

money  in  newspaper  space  for  his  *  j/T  i‘ 

fruit  business,  launched  his  coun-  \  »  Jrl'"' 

try  store  project  late  in  August 

with  an  initial  ad  budget  of  some  ~  ^  /* 

$24,000  for  full-page,  two-color 
ads  (red  and  black)  in  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

Double  Duty'  Copy- 

Copy  (via  Houck  &  Company, 

Inc.)  was  aimed  at  merchants  to 
lease  space  in  Cobbs  center  which 
has  been  designed  along  country- 
style,  homespun  lines.  Headlined, 

“Giddyap  to  Cobbs  Country  Store 
.  .  .  ‘where  shopping  is  fun’”  (see 
cut),  copy  did  double  duty  in  that 
it  not  only  called  attention  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  upcoming  opening, 
but  explained  to  rental  prospects 
that  “Cobbs  Country  Store  space 
units  rent  for  only  $4.94  per  day!”  .  - 

A  box  in  the  lower  left-hand  scheduled  nationally,”  Mr.  Cobbs 

comer  gave  Mr.  Cobbs’  post  of-  said,  “but  to  what  extent  has  not 
fke  box  and  telephone  number;  yet  been  determined.”  However, 

suggested  that  prospects  either  ^e  added,  “I  can  promise  this 
write,  phone  or  see  their  own  much  —  it  will  be  used  only 

broker.  An  artist’s  conception  of  where  1  can  buy  r.o.p.  color.” 
the  finished  shopping  center,  along  Emphasizing  that  this  contem- 
with  a  complete  floor  plan,  plated  use  of  dailies  on  a  “nation- 
rounded-out  the  page  advertise-  al”  basis  would  be  more  for  pro- 
ment.  moting  his  over-all  business  rather 

Two  follow-up  pages  were  sub-  than  the  opening  of  Cobbs  Coun- 
sequently  run  in  the  same  dailies  try  Store.  Mr.  Cobbs  outlined  a 
and.  Mr.  Cobbs  told  Editor  &  few  reasons  behind  his  partiality 
Publisher  this  week,  “These  three  toward  r.o.p.  color, 
ads  exclusively  resulted  in  virtu-  “Color’s  effectiveness,”  he  said, 
ally  all  of  the  80  shops  in  Cobbs  i“comes  not  so  much  from  its 
Country  Store  being  leased — al-  .mere  attention-gaining  value  as 


that  shoppers  like  to  go  to  such 


a  shopping  atmosphere  instead  of  ^ 
the  established  type  of  supermar¬ 
ket  or  orthodox  shopping  center 
which  “is  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  stores  in  an  area  where 
parking  is  convenient.” 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
Cobbs  center  have  been  designed 
along  homespun,  country-style 
lines.  Free  parking  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  1,000  cars  and  there  will 
be  outdoor  seating  facilities  for 
shoppers  to  dine  or  lounge. 

Landscaping 
windmill. 


include  a 
water  wheel  and  duck 

COUNTRY-FRIED  CHICKEN  to  be  featured  in  one  of  Cobbs  pond,  silos  and  a  wishing  well— 
Country  Store's  many  food  emporiums  is  sampled  by  Miami  Daily  all  in  keeping  with  the  bucolic 
News  columnist  Bill  Baggs  (left),  Henry  Cobbs,  world’s  largest  gift  theme.  Contributions  to  the  wish- 
fruit  packer  and  shipper,  and  Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor  of  the  ing  well  go  to  local  charity.  To 
Miami  Daily  News.  provide  a  modern  touch,  Mr. 

,...1,  u,i  A  Cobbs  will  install  public  comfort 

king  revealed  that  he  plans  to  use  pers.  hes  done  so  over  a  period  ^  ^ 

special  sections  in  ^e  Miami  Her-  of  years.  Actually,  direct  inail  ,s  drinking  foun- 

ald  and  News  with  an  additional  h|s  mam  forte  and  as  such  it  gets  and  telephone  booths, 

section  m  the  Miumi  BencMFIa.)  a^ut  $100  000  of  his  annual  jhere  will  be  80  shops  within 
Sun.  In  addition,  weekly  newspa-  $150,0(W  advertising  appropria- 

pers  serving  the  area  will  be  used  tion.  Newspapers  and  magazines  operated  by  private  individuals  on 
for  black  and  white  insertions.  share  the  remaining  $50,000.  In  ^  rental  basis 

Co-op  Ad  Advantages 
Mr.  Cobbs  told  E&P  that  the 
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The  Plain  Dealer’s 
2-in-1  Market  of  nearly 

$5,000,000,000 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  looks  out  for  your  best  interests.  The  territory 
it  covers  is  unsurpassed ...  26  adjacent  counties  as  well  as  Greater  Cleveland 
itself.  Here  your  story  is  told  where  it  does  the  most  good.  For  the  Plain  Dealer 
is  truly  a  household  word  throughout  this  booming  but  compact  market. 
Widen  your  horizons . . .  look  to  the  PD  today! 


Tbt  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
Efif.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

*Ahrem,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,733,424,000 

458,874,000 

263,872,000 

56,838,000 

85,680,000 

2,725,572,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,327,825,000 

333,266,000 

108,266,000 

32,877,000 

59,480,000 

2,064,059,000 


Fig. jrts— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  t9S2 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 


‘ Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Los  Angelea,  AtWnta 
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Druggists  Sell  Radios 
By  Using  Right  Medium 


Journal.  “Every  car  must  go! 
Chicago  —  Four  druggists,  the  cultivate  the  confidence  of  custom-  Make  us  an  offer.” 

Traficante  brothers  who  operate  ers.  Look  at  it  from  the  store  traf-  Someone  took  the  dealer  at  hk 

a  West  Side  neighborhood  store,  tic  angle.  What  neighborhood  word.  The  night  the  ad  appeared, 

gambled  $600  on  the  idea  that  store  gets  more  traffic  than  the  he  stole  a  1941  model  from  the 

drug  store  merchandising  tech-  drug  store?  And  every  time  they  lot. 

niques  would  sell  appliances.  They  come  in,  they're  exposed  to  our  But  apparently  he  wasn’t  satis- 
have  proved  they  can  sell  refriger-  appliances  which  are  on  display  fied.  The  dealer  reported  to  po- 
ators  and  radios  like  they  sell  in  plain  sight.”  lice  that  the  first  car  had  been 

razor  blades — with  the  help  of  The  brothers  look  at  advertising  returned  by  the  thief — who  took 
newspaper  advertising.  the  same  as  they  look  at  store  dis-  another  car  in  return. 

Traficante  Bros.,  drug  and  appli-  play  and  merchandising.  “Out  of  The  second  car  is  still  missing. 


, . .  ifs  added  urge 
to  the  power  of 

THE  DALLAS  NEWS 


•  It’s  no  good  pretending  your 
collar  button  popped  under  the 
bureau  —  that’s  been  tried  be¬ 
fore.  You’ll  go  and  like  it... 
though  but  for  the  wife’s  gentle 
insistence  you’d  not  budge  from 
your  easy  chair. 

•  Such,  too,  is  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  The  News,  breakfast¬ 
time  visitor  in  an  area  that’s 
home  to  more  than  a  third  of 
Texas.  This  influence  makes  "I 
saw  it  in  The  News”  both  ample 
and  authoritative.  Bolstering 
your  sales  story  it  means  greater 
acceptance  and  additional  sales. 

•  This  influence  multiplied  by 
The  News’  larger  circulation 
assures  your  product  predomi¬ 
nance  in  this  larger,  richer 
Double  Dallas  Market. 


HANDS-ACROSS-THE-WATER  greeting  between  advertising  exec* 
tives  of  newspapers  in  Hawaii  and  Canada  marked  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  organization  in  Chicago  last  week. 
Left  to  right:  John  W.  Eggers,  O  &  O  sales  manager.  New  York 
Porter  Dickinson,  assistant  general  manager,  Honolulu  Star  BulleliK 
J.  Rufus  Doig,  O  &  O  president,  New  York;  and  E.  C.  Smitk. 

Montreal  Star. 
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BIGIER  PLANT.  PUBIICKER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


in  the 
Delaware 
Valley,  U.S.A. 

..THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA 
MARKET 


raj 


RITAIL  SALiS  $1,437,276,000  RETAIL  SALES  $4, 


serued  by 
one  leading 
and  growing 
newspaper 


IN  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  INDUSTRIAL  AREA-The  Delaware 
Valley— new  and  expanded  plants  produce  for  the  greatest  names  in  chemicals. 

DuPont,  Rohm  &  Haas,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye,  Hercules  Powder,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Industrial  Chemical.  As  industrial  leaders  choose  the  Delaware  Valley, 
population  and  retail  sales  rocket.  More  than  ever,  this  is  no  market  to  miss! 

THE  INQUIRER  CONSTRUCTIVELY  SERVES  the  Delaware  Valley, 
sparking  its  progress,  shaping  its  growth.  Covering  the  whole  Delaware 
Valley  from  its  Philadelphia  hub.  The  INQUIRER  has  been  and  continues 
to  he  a  potent  leader  in  regional  development.  This  performance  keeps 
The  Inquirer  in  No.  l  spot  year  after  year. 

/  Mom  in  its  19***  \ 

f  ttlalieliilira  impnwr 

viA  Constructively  Serving 

The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 

Excluavo  AdvrHa'ng  ftepresenfofi vet :  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodword  5-7260.  West  Coast  Rapnwntatiyot:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gorfleld  1-7946  *  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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Study  Finds  More  Papers 
Give  Copy,  Layout  Service 


The  practice  of  newspapers  as¬ 
sisting  advertisers  with  specialized 
copy  and  layout  service  shows  a 
substantial  upward  trend  since 
1949,  according  to  findings  just 
released  by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  which  reports  that  more 
newspapers  have  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  the  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  has  grown, 
particularly  among  the  smaller 
papers. 

In  1949,  the  Journal  surveyed 
general  practices  of  American 
newspapers  in  providing  copy  and 
layout  service  to  advertisers.  This 
study,  according  to  Court  Conlee, 
Journal  promotion  manager,  was 
prompted  by  the  growing  interest 
of  newspaper  sales  departments  in 
the  potential  of  such  service  as  a 
selling  help. 

“A  broader  survey  of  the  same 
general  nature  was  conducted  in 
1952,”  Mr.  Conlee  reports,  “and 
requests  for  the  results  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  practically  all  of  the 
newspapers  which  cooperated  in 
the  study.  Unfortunately,  most 
newspapers  do  not  keep  accurate 
production  records  of  inches  and 
ads  prepared,  which  somewhat 


weakens  the  findings,  obviously.” 

Out  of  a  total  of  239  question¬ 
naires  mailed  to  newspapers,  150, 
or  62.8  per  cent,  were  returned 
and  presented  a  composite  picture 
of  copy  service  that  looks  like  this: 

The  department  functions  either 
under  the  ad  manager  or  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager;  size  of  staff  may 
range  from  one  to  nine  people  anj 
probably  will  have  as  its  nucleus 
some  combination  copy  -  layout 
men  and  some  artists.  While  some 
production  records  are  kept,  these 
records  are  not  detailed  enough  to 
quote  specific  figures  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ads  handled  and  number  of 
agate  lines  produced. 

Direct  Dealings 

In  the  handling  of  assignments, 
salesmen  generally  deal  direct  with 
the  copy  man  and  similarly  the 
copy  man  deals  direct  with  the 
salesman  when  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Copy  men,  the  survey 
found,  are  permitted  to  call  on 
accounts,  usually  in  company  of 
the  salesman  but  only  if  a  special 
copy  and  layout  problem  warrants 
such  a  call. 

Responsibility  for  watching  over 


Features 
Get  Tired  Tool 

When  tires  go  flat,  we  change  them.  When 
type  wears  out,  we  get  rid  of  it.  And  when 
an  old  feature  loses  its  punch,  it’s  time  to 
replace  it  too. 

Our  new  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzle  is 
created  by  the  nation’s  foremost  experts, 
whose  work  is  now  sparking  the  current 
revival  in  this  word  game.  More  and  more 
solvers  are  finding  our  puzzle  zesty,  inform¬ 
ative,  and  intriguing.  Why  not  try  what 
such  newspapers  as  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Tol¬ 
edo  Blade,  Little  Rock  Gazette,  New  York 
Post,  Washington  Star,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  many  others  are  doing?  .  .  . 
Replace  your  worn-out  puzzle  with  the  best 
ever  created — the  new  GFC  Sunday  Puzzle. 
Wire  for  proofs  now. 

America's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Park  avinli:  n  y.  it.  ^  y 


DAY-TO-DAY  ADVERTISING  by  area  firms  helped  in  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era’s  crusade  which  is  credited  with  boosting  voter  registration 
by  20  per  cent  in  McKean  County.  Looking  over  a  typical  ad  are, 
left  to  right:  Albert  J.  Harrington,  Democratic  chairman;  William  E. 
Eysinger,  Era  ad  director;  and  Joseph  P.  Willson,  Republican 
chairman. 


production  details  is  generally 
delegated  to  the  salesman  while 
the  department  prepares  color  lay¬ 
outs  as  well  as  black  and  whites 
which  are  produced  by  the  regular 
staff.  The  vote,  according  to  the 
Journal’s  survey,  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  permitting  advertisers 
to  come  in  and  consult  with  copy 
service  personnel  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ads. 

In  this  composite  copy  service 
department,  copy  men  do  not  have 
assigned  panels  of  accounts.  There 
is  no  charge  for  copy  service  work, 
but  there  is  a  charge  made  for  art 
work  ($2  to  $3  hour)  and  for 
engraving.  Peak  loads  in  this  de¬ 
partment  are  absorbed  through 
overtime. 

Big  portion  of  the  work  is  for 
regular  accounts  with  most  of 
these  for  retail  advertisers.  The 
composite  department  provides 
three  mat  services  at  an  average 
annual  cost  of  $2,745. 

Chief  Benefits 

The  Journal’s  composite  picture 
shows  that  the  chief  benefits  the 
newspaper  derives  from  providing 
this  copy  service  department  are: 
1)  Increased  advertising  linage;  2) 
It  permits  the  salesman  to  devote 
more  time  to  selling;  and  3)  The 
quality  of  the  advertising  which 
appears  in  the  newspaper  is  im¬ 
proved. 

Copies  of  the  detailed  report  are 
available  from  Mr.  Conlee’s  office. 

■ 

Albany  Times-Union 
Color  Linage  Goins 

Figures  just  released  by  James 
A.  King,  advertising  manager,  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 

show  the  daily  edition  has  gained 
more  than  46,000  lines  of  na¬ 
tional  color  advertising  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1952  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  corresponding  period 
of  1951.  This,  Mr.  King  said, 
represents  a  percentage  gain  of 
423.2  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period,  the 
Sunday^  Times-Union  showed  a 
gain  of  more  than  6,000  lines,  up 
37  per  cent. 
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A-Town  Stores 
Buy  52  Pages 
For  Promotion 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  —  Its  col¬ 
umns  already  swollen  with  atomic 
energy  plant  news,  the  Portsmouth 
Times  (Brush-Moore)  is  girding 
for  an  upswing  along  with  a  vast 
population  growth  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  territory. 

Things  began  to  hum  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  12  that  it  would 
build  a  $1,219,000,000  gaseous 
diffusion  plant  in  the  Portsmouth 
area. 

Portsmouth  merchants  have  be¬ 
gun  a  campaign  of  promotion  to 
impress  on  the  population  of  the 
six-county  trading  area  the  fact 
that  Portsmouth  is  their  shopping 
center. 

In  three  hours  one  afternoon  the 
Times’  display  advertising  staff 
signed  31  merchants  to  underwrite 
a  full  page  each  week — for  a  year 
as  a  starter — aimed  at  “selling” 
Portsmouth  as  the  shopping  center. 

“It  was  the  easiest  selling  job 
we’ve  ever  done,”  Times  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Thomas  H.  Fleming 
said  after  the  promotion  page  cam¬ 
paign  was  completed. 

C.  G.  Linham,  Times  business 
manager,  played  no  small  part  in 
the  effort  to  persuade  the  AEC  to 
establish  its  new  plant  here. 

When  the  AEC  revealed  in 
April  that  it  was  planning  a  giant 
installation  “somewhere  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,”  Mr,  Linham  was 
appointed  as  co-chairman  of  a 
“Portsmouth  Atomic  Plant  Devel¬ 
opment  Committee.” 

The  committee  made  a  quick 
check,  determined  that  the  vast 
majority  of  sentiment  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  inviting  the  AEC  here 
and  mapped  out  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Linham  and  three  members 
of  his  committee  made  three  trips 
to  Washington  to  present  their 
brochure  and  invitation  to  AEC 
officials,  congressmen  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 
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I  RETAIL 

!v\  The  Oregonian  Leads  by 

W  30,529  Lines 


JOURNAL 

LOSS 

490,283 

lines 


more  ihan  ever 


Comparison  of  Ortgonian  and  Journal  total* 
'ineaga  figures,  first  8  months,  I9S1  and  I9S2. 


C|Otl>l>CI]%  iS  your  best  buy 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  ' 


Total  Daily  Circulation  223,688  01.493  more  mn  me  jgnpjptri); 
Total  Sunday  Circulation  285,1 1 2  <72.931  more  ma*  me  204  Paperi) 

*  figures  txcfvdt  Amtricon  Waafcly  ond  Thii  Weak. 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  Inc. 
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ABC  Board  Revises 
Publicity  By-Law 


[  Here's  a 
'"RED  HOT' 

test  market 
for 

FOOD  ADVERTISERS 

( ROAHOKE) 


Isolation  .  .  minimum  penetration 
from  outside  newspapers ... ‘aver¬ 
age  Joe”  people  .  .  .  Roanoke  has 
always  been  a  ‘hot”  market  for 
testing  food  products  because  of 
these  things. 

Now  it’s  “red  hot!” 

Red  hot”  because  something  new 
has  been  added:  the  Roanoke  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Plan.  This  Plan 
brings  the  leading  food  retailers 
and  wholesalers  in  the  16-county 
Roanoke  market  advance  notice  of 
your  advertising.  It’s  done  through 
weekly  bulletins  and  personal  calls' 
And  this  advance  notice  gets  you 
more  dealer  tie-in  advertising,  more 
point-of-sale  support. 


HERE’S  THE 
STORY... 


'Look  Who's  Behind 
You"  fells  you  just 
A^hot  we're  doing 
ocolly  to  mok  e 
your  national  ad¬ 
vertising  more  effec- 
rive.  FREE!  Write 
Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  Co.,  60  East 
42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  or 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD. NEWS 
ROANOKE  VIRGINJA 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
National  Representatives 


Chicago — ^The  by-law  covering 
publicity  permissions  and  prohi¬ 
bitions,  was  revised  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  board  of  directors. 

The  board  also  amended  the  by¬ 
law  dealing  with  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  or  below 
averages  for  other  days  of  the 
week.  Chapter  C,  Article  I,  Sec¬ 
tion  5  has  been  amended,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  interest  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  paragraph: 

“Where  the  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  on  Sunday  is  prohibited  by 
law  a  newspaper  may,  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  publisher,  show  a  sepa¬ 
rate  average  for  Saturday  and  a 
separate  average  for  the  other  days 
of  the  week.” 

New  Publicity  Rule 
The  new  publicity  rule,  covered 
in  Chapter  A,  Article  I,  Section  2, 
Paragraphs  A,  B,  C  and  D  were 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“In  the  interest  of  fair  play,  any 
data  quoted  from  or  based  on  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  or  any  figures,  data  or 
statements  for  which  Bureau  au¬ 
thority  is  claimed  or  implied,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  must  be  so 
presented  that  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  sense  or  interpre¬ 
tation  as  he  would  if  the  Bureau 
report  or  reports  quoted  from  or 
for  which  Bureau  authority  is 
claimed  or  implied  were  before 
him. 

“(a)  Unchanged. 

ABC  Authority 

“(b)  ABC  authority  must  not 
be  claimed  or  implied  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  any  figures,  data  or  state¬ 
ments,  except  the  actual  figures, 
data  or  statements  as  they  appear 
literally  in  the  Bureau  reports, 
with  the  exact  captions  and  explan¬ 
ations  as  used  in  the  reports. 

“(c)  No  Bureau  report  on  one 
publication  makes  a  comparison 
with  the  report  of  another  publica¬ 
tion:  Therefore,  such  statements 
as  ‘according  to  ABC  reports. 
Publication  A  has  a  larger  circula¬ 
tion  than  Publication  B’  must  not 
be  used.  The  publisher  may  say 
‘See  ABC  Audit  Report  (or  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statement)  for  the  period 
ending’  (giving  date.) 

“(d)  When  comparisons  are 
made,  the  data  concerning  the 
compared  publications,  including 
the  publication  of  the  publisher 
making  the  comparison  must  be 
from  comparable  types  of  reports 
and  for  identical  periods.  If  the 
audit  periods  of  the  publications 
do  not  coincide,  the  only  compari¬ 
sons  permissible  are  those  between 
the  latest  released  Publisher’s 
Statements.  If  a  member  publica¬ 
tion  makes  a  false  statement  of 
comparison  with,  or  involving,  the 


circulation  of  another  publication 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Bureau, 
the  managing  director  may  issue  a 
bulletin  to  members  reciting  the 
facts. 

“(e)  The  results  of  estimates, 
mathematical  calculations,  conclu¬ 
sions  or  inferences,  though  based 
on  the  data  in  the  reports  but  not 
actually  appearing  therein,  must 
not  be  presented  as  data  given  or 
authorized  by  the  Bureau  but  must 
be  clearly  explained  as  the  esti¬ 
mates,  calculations,  conclusions  or 
inferences  of  the  author  of  the 
advertisement.  The  results  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
giving  the  exact  source  or  sources 
of  the  figures  used  in  such  esti¬ 
mates,  mathematical  calculations, 
conclusions  or  inferences,  includ¬ 
ing  the  captions  as  they  actually 
appear  in  the  Bureau  report  or  re¬ 
ports  from  which  such  figures  are 
taken  and  the  methods  by  which 
such  results  were  obtained. 

“(f)  No  member  shall  use  the 
results  of  estimates,  mathematical 
calculations,  conclusions  or  infer¬ 
ences  of  figures  for  his  own  pub¬ 
lication  in  comparison  with  figures 
from  ABC  Publisher’s  Statements 
or  Audit  Reports  for  other  mem¬ 
ber  publications.” 

■ 

Nebraska  Section 
In  New  York  Times 

A  16-page  tabloid  supplement 
to  the  Oct.  5  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  carries  the  story  of 
“Nebraska,  the  State  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

The  supplement  was  prepared 
by  Ayres  and  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Lincoln,  for  the  Division  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Resources.  Cost  of  the 
supplement  was  paid  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  and  25  individual  adver¬ 
tisers. 

■ 

NCP  Dailies  Attain 
Total  of  828 

Following  a  request  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  for  more  news¬ 
papers  to  back  the  National  Non- 
Partisan  Register  and  Vote  cam¬ 
paign  through  participation  in  the 
Council’s  Newspaper  Cooperation 
Plan  (E&P,  Sept.  6,  page  42),  240 
additional  dailies  have  joined  the 
NCP  to  swell  the  total  from  588 
to  828. 

■ 

Pittsburgh  Courier  Has 
Color  in  Magazine 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier,  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  announces  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  Oct.  11  issue  four 
colors  will  be  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Magazine  Section. 
The  rate  will  be  the  same  as  for 
the  comic  section,  $1.20  per  line. 


Hawley  Heads 
S.F,  Reps  Chapter 

San  Francisco — Vem  Hawley, 
of  Doyle  &  Hawley,  was  elected 
president  of  San  Francisco  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of  News- 
paper  Representatives,  on  Sept. 

25.  He  succeeds  Louis  J.  Rubin, 
of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 

Buell  Brooks,  Scripps-Howard, 
was  named  vicepresident  with  Lynn 
Fenstermacher,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  secretary,  and  Joseph  A. 
Burns,  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamberlin, 
treasurer. 

ABC  Meeting 
'Headliners' 
Announced  ^ 

Chicago  —  Speakers  from  the 
advertiser,  agency  and  publislier 
divisions  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  have  been  chosen  for 
the  38th  annual  meeting  here  at 
the  Drake  Hotel,  Oct.  23-24. 

The  two-day  convention  will 
open  Thursday  morning  with  a 
general  session  at  which  President 
H.  H.  Kynett  will  deliver  his  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  membership. 
Speakers  will  include: 

Wesley  1.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In¬ 
diana),  Chicago,  retiring  chair¬ 
man,  Association  of  National  .\d- 
vertisers;  John  P.  Cunningham,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  Inc.,  New  York,  chair¬ 
man,  American  Association  of  .\d-  R 
vertising  Agencies,  and  Robert  E. 
MacNeal,  president,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Panel  Discussion  Planned 
Miss  Martha  Rountree,  moder¬ 
ator  of  “Meet  the  Press”  and 
“Keep  Posted”  television  shows, 
will  conduct  a  panel  discussion  at 
the  ABC  convention  luncheon  on 
Thursday.  Publisher  members  of 
the  Bureau  will  quiz  U.  S.  Senators 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  Oklahoma  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Harry  Cain,  Washington 
Republican,  on  political  issues. 

Divisional  meetings  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Thursday  afternoon  when 
specific  problems  relating  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies,  newspapen. 
magazines,  business  and  farm  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  aired.  The  final 
session  will  be  held  Friday  morn 
ing  when  resolutions  from  the  di 
visional  meetings  will  be  presented 
Nominations  for  13  director¬ 
ships  on  the  ABC  board  are  sched 
uled  on  the  agenda  of  the  di 
visional  meetings. 

Mr.  Kynett’s  two  terms  as  ABC 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  expire  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Under  the  revised  ABC  by¬ 
laws,  the  president  and  board 
chairman  can  serve  only  two  con¬ 
secutive  terms.  A  successor  to 
President  Kynett  will  be  elected  by 
the  ABC  board  of  directors  a' 
their  organizational  meeting  Fri¬ 
day. 
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This  is  a  picture 


but  not  the  fu//  story, ^ 


11 NTIL  YOU  READ  these  words  you  might  not  guess  that 
this  is  a  school  corridor  during  a  recent  air-raid  drill. 

Until  you  read  further  you  might  not  realize  that 

this  is  only  one  brief  moment _ one  small  aspect _ 

of  a  much  bigger  story. 

A  whole  city  was  involved  in  the  drill!  But  what 
city?  When?  What  else  happened?  What  were  the 
headaches?  The  satisfactions?  What  did  the  people 
say  and  do?  What  did  the  mayor  say?  The  Army? 

A  picture,  a  headline,  a  brief  an¬ 
nouncement  can  whet  your  appetite 
for  news,  but  cannot  satisfy  your  hun¬ 
ger  for  the  whole  story. 

It  takes  many  words  to  bring  you  all  you  want  to 
know.  Words  bring  meaning,  words  bring  news. 
Newspapers  bring  news. 

Only  the  newspaper  brings  you  full  stories  day 
after  day  — pictures  and  sufficient  words.  Only  the 
newspaper  can  bring  you  the  full  story  as  soon  as 
your  appetite  is  aroused.  Fa.st,  without  delay. 


•  This  goes  for  advertising,  too.  The  brief  messiige 
that  hangs  in  the  air ...  or  the  brief  headlines  here  or 
there  . . .  may  indeed  have  a  momentary  interest. 

But  the  newspaper  ad  carries  the  bra.s.s-tacks  qual¬ 
ity,  the  urgency  of  the  newspaper  itself. 

Like  a  news  item,  the  ad  can  be  examined  and  re¬ 
examined.  Can  be  read  any  time.  Anywhere.  Can  be 
clipped  and  carried  in  a  pocket  or  pocketbook. 

.4nd  just  as  the  newspaper  speaks  the  special  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  town  it  mirrors,  the  ads  themselves  have 
the  .same  important  local  quality.  No  other  medium 
can  match  this  quality. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  newspapers  reach 
everybody  in  town,  and  you  know  why  the  newspaper 
is  the  nation’s  most  powerful  advertising  medium. 

No  wonder  all  advertisers  —  both  retail  and  "na¬ 
tional”  —  invest  more  money  in  newspapers  than  in 
any  other  form  of  advertising. 

T/ie  newspaper  is  always  'first  with  the  most 


\  prfpwtd  by  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISINGi  American  Newspaper  PubUsbers  Association 
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138  Dailies  Get  Ad  Copy 
On  New  B&H  8mm  Projector 


Announcement  this  week  of  a 
new  8mm  movie  projector  retail¬ 
ing  at  $99.95  was  the  signal  for  a 
full-scale  attack  on  the  low  priced 
home  projector  market  by  Bell  & 


streamlined  design  including  the 
case  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
projector. 


Morrell  &  Co..  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  Double  Gift  Offer  by  Lever 
for  its  Red  Heart  Dog  Food.  Two  Full-color,  page  ads  in  This 
additional  insertions,  also  using  Week,  Parade  and  First  3  Markets  ‘ 
full  pages  and  two  colors  where  Group,  plus  black  and  white  inser- 
available,  are  scheduled  for  Oc-  tions  in  leading  daily  newspapers 
tober  First  ad  making  a  coupon  will  plug  a  double  gift  offer  by 
offer  (18c  toward  purchase  of  Lever  Brothers  Company.  The  of- 
three  cans  of  the  dog  food)  ap-  fer;  a  free  copy  of  Aunt  Jenny’s 
peared  in  two  colors  in  the  Wash-  recipe  book,  “12  Pies  Husbands 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  and  Times-  Like  Best"  and  a  coupon  worth 
Herald;  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-  lOc  on  a  three-pound  can  of  Spry. 
Post,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  and 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Howell  Co.,  Chicago,  according  to 
Carl  Schreyer,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  merchandising. 

Double  page  spreads  and  pages 
in  national  magazines,  trade  and 
hobby  publications  and  substantial 
schedules  in  daily  newspapers  will 
introduce  the  new  Model  “221” 
projector  to  consumers,  dealers 
and  hobbyists. 

A  total  of  138  daily  newspapers 
in  109  cities  will  carry  schedules 
of  330-  and  170-line  ads  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.)  on  the,  new 
projector.  To  help  photographic 
dealers  merchandise  the  projector, 
B&H  will  supply  free  ad  mats  for 
local  advertising. 

Margaret  Ostrom,  B&H’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  timed  to  hit  hard 
at  Christmas  gift  markets  and  that 
copy  will  emphasize  a  triple  theme 
of  price,  B&H  quality,  and  a  new 


Chivas  Brothers  Embarks 
On  Extended  Ad  Program 

A  NEWSPAPER  schedule  calling 
for  3,600  lines  in  a  number  of 
large-city  dailies,  covered  by  10 
insertions  ranging  in  size  from 
200-  to  600-line  ads.  will  spear¬ 
head  an  extended  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  by  Chivas  Brothers  Import 
Corp.,  New  York  City,  which  has 
penetration  of  Chivas  Regal  12- 
year-old  Scotch  whisky  in  117 
U.  S.  markets. 

A  special  new  markets  schedule 
will  commence  in  mid-Octobcr 
with  600-line  introductory  ads  to 
be  followed  at  two-week  intervals 
by  200-liners.  Plans  include  use 
of  four-color  spreads  and  single 
pages  in  magazines. 


Herald  Traveler,  Los  Angeles  Her-  Alerts  Voters 


aid  &  Express,  and  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 


“Get  Out  the  Vote”  was  the 
theme  of  a  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 


Black  and  white  insertions  were  published  in  the  New  York 

placed  in  the  New  York  (N  Y.)  y.)  Times,  the  New  York 


Daily  Npvs,  the  Westchester  y.)  Herald  Tribune  and  the 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  this 
Philadelphia  (Pa-)  week.  The  1,430-line  editorial- 

the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  jypg  25  2  public  service 

ij  T7  w  j  cooperation  with  the 

Richiield  Fall-Wmter  Ads  American  Heritage  Foundation’s® 
Concentrated  in  Dailies  campaign  for  a  full  turnout  at  the 

Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of  polls  this  election  year. 

New  York  will  use  local  news-  ■ 


Red  Heart  Dog  Food 
Gets  Biggest  Push  Yet 

Full-page  ads  (via  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.)  in  12  newspapers  in 
eight  major  markets,  last  week 
kicked  off  a  campaign  by  John 


paper  advertising  as  its  big  gun  in  ■  H 

an  extensive  Fall-Winter  campaign  Vi^lllCCI^O 
(via  Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone,  TN  n*11 

Inc.)  now  breaking  along  the  East-  Q/II©lfS  UUO  l5lll 
ern  Seaboard  from  Maine  through  »  ^ 

South  Carolina.  /\QS  tO  jyiGCiiQ 

Marketing  exclusively  through 
independent  oil  distributors.  Rich-  Chicago  C.  F.  (Chile) 


Ads  to  Media 


Chicago — C.  F.  (Chile)  Soiith- 


HZ  have  what  you  have  needed  for  ages ;  a 

llfj  WT  Masthead  for  your  important  "25,  50,  and  100  years 


field  feels  it  achieves'  most  ward,  formerly  of  Harry  Atkinson, 
through  pinpointing  its  ads  for  Inc.,  has  opened  his  own  advertis- 
local  impact,  according  to  B.  N.  agency.  Southward  &  Associ- 
Pollak,  sales  promotion  manager.  specializing  in  reciprocal 

Supplementing  the  company’s  agreement  advertising  pro¬ 
newspaper  advertising  is  a  co-op  hotels  and  resorts,  in  ^ 

campaign  that  includes  spot  radio  addition  to  handling  several  con-  I 
and  TV  commercials,  newspapers,  snmer  and  industrial  accounts. 


Masthead  for  your  important  "25,  50,  and  100  years 
ago”  local  news  columns;  or  you  can  accept  "IN  THIS 
WORLD”  as  a  new  progressive  feature. 


and  spot  movie  ads. 


$98,000  Highway  Drive 


Mr.  Southward,  who  prior  to 
joining  the  Atkinson  agency  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Chi-^ 
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YEARS 

AGO 


Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  press, 
the  able  research 
for  on  the  spot  re¬ 
porting,  and  the 
life-like  illustrative 
efforts  of  Clemens 
Gretter  your  readers 
can  appreciate  real 
events  of  real  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  born 
to  live  as  we  live 
IN  THIS  WORLD. 


(Courtesy:  Tbe  New  VorK  Herald) 

(Dec.  1,  191S) 

A  CALAMITY  FACING  FUTURE 

Carlisle,  Peon. — One  of  the  greatest  calamities  lacing  the  future 
generations  is  that  the  newspapers  of  today  are  being  printed  on  paper 
that  will  not  carry  any  message  fifty  years  from  now. 

Logically  the  newspapers  as  they  are  conducted  In  these  days  are 
the  principal  and  most  important  source  to  which  historians  of  the 
future  should  be  enabled  to  tom.  They  will  nbt  be  able  to  do  this.  how'> 
ever,  for  the  reason  that  the  ink  will  have  faded  and  the  paper  w*ill 
crumble  to  pieces  when  examined. 

There  are  a  few  newspapers  in  this  country  that  are  foreslghted 
enough  to  print  a  few  copies  for  record  on  linen  or  rag  paper.  AJl  the 
others  aeem  indifferent  to  the  matter. 

This  statement  was  made  today  by  Profeuor  Charles  F.  Himes. 
LXJ>,  president  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Historical  Society. 


2ft  TEARS  AGO  SO  YEARS  AGO 

(FresB  The  Norwalk  Hour)  (Freta  Tho  Norwalk  Hour) 

(Dec.  1,  im)  I  (Dee.  «,  ISOt) 

President  CooUdge  had  pretty  I  Ihe  three-master  schooner  “R. 
'  well  succeeded  today  in  convinc- 1  M.  Bird,"  Boston  to  Norfolk,  Va.» 
Ing  even  dk::hibig  :lUtdrh(ii)sd4:ii^Gp0;teDs.«f*c«pBe(<i(ld^..is 
akeptic  that  hO •  ki  loot:  'of-  IMS ll* ft-toCat  pc|  Netk:  rHf 


(Illustration  in  this 
advertisement,  repre¬ 
sents  2  col.  cartof)n 
to  be  released  Dec.  7.) 
First  cartoon  re¬ 
lease  date  Nor,  3, 
Election  Week.  Six 
days  per  week 
thereafter.  Mats  for 
6  weeks  (36  car¬ 
toons)  now  avail¬ 
able. 


The  New 'Jersey  Highway  Au-  Federated  Advertising  Club, 

thoritv  announced  a  $130,000  pub-  handling  due  bill  advertising  in 
licity  and  advertising  campaign  to  newspapers,  business  publications 
put  over  its  proposed  165-mile  ''adio  and  television  stations  and 
Garden  State  Parkway.  Chairman  outdoor  advertising  in  this 

Ransford  Abbott  said  the  $130,000 

campaign  would  spend  $98,000  for  Regular  published  rates  apply 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  ra-  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
dio-TV.  ment  advertising  program,  he  told 

E&P.  “You  can  use  the  hotel 
Carstoirs  Schedules  Dailies  credit  memo  for  room  accommo- 
A  NEW  Carstairs  ad  campaign.  Nations  any  time  during  the  entire 
tested  in  a  dozen  markets  last  |n  which  it  is  valid,  he  said. 

Spring,  will  appear  in  400-  and  Minimum  transaction  must  be 

1.000-Iine  ads  in  most  Metropoli-  equivalent  to  at  least  13  one-min- 
tan  New  York  newspapers  and  radio  spots  or  S75  worth  or 
dailies  covering  important  markets  publication  advertising.  Only  c^n 
of  the  country.  Transportation  required  is  15%  cornmission  due 
and  point-of-purchase  media  will  receipt  of  credit  naemo. 


supplement  the  program. 


Rexall  Sets  Ic  Sale  Drive 


Mr.  Southward  explained  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  agency  do« 
not  offer  due  bill  advertising  to 


Some  10,000  Rexall  Drue  Co.  P'" 

store,  will  back  the  firm's  larges,  r"''’..";''':  “'S 


blUlCh  will  UaVK  IIIC  1111115  laiK^M  .  .  11  1  «  'Tk* 

_ _ _ .  ..  rk*'  • _ 1  c^i^  dary  and  smaller  markets.  Tne 

agency’s  hotel  clients  place  cash 


with  heavy  local  promotion  in  ;.r|: 

newspapers  and  circulars.  Na-  advertising  m  metropolitan  da.lrt' 
.. _ r  _ . _  _ _ ,  on  a  seasonal  basis. 


:orii».'  • : 


Write,  wire,  for  full 
informfiition.  proofs, 
prices.  ( Only  one  con¬ 
tract  to  a  town  or 
city.) 


tional  magazines  will  spearhead 
the  campaign  beginning  Oct.  13. 


P&T  To  Debut  New  Blend 


PSN  Election 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Pacific  Slop« 


ELECTION  WEEK  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  SPECIAL  Timie  is 

short:  send  $5  cheok  for  6  mats 
of  important  Election  Week  car¬ 
toons.  Try  them  for  public  re¬ 
action. 


GRETTER  FEATURES 


P.O.B.  101 
NORWALK,  CONN. 


A  NEW  Kentucky  bourbon  blend  Newspapers,  Inc.,  advertising  sate 
by  Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Corp.  organization  for  the  state  assocte 
will  be  introduced  on  a  market-  tions  of  Washington,  Idaho.  Mon- 
by-market  basis,  with  intensive  tana,  Utah  and  Oregon,  re-elected 
newspaper  advertising  (via  Storm  John  L.  Fournier,  Kent  (Wash.) 
and  Klein,  Inc.)  to  follow  estab-  News-Journal,  as  president  at  the 
lishment  of  initial  distribution.  recent  annual  meeting.  ' 
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own,  Penna 


Western  Pennsylvania’s 
^  Second  j 
I  Metropolitan  ^ 
M  District  ^ 


OOHNSTOWH 


Morning  and  Evening 
Newspapers  Have  Been 


Into  One  All-Day 
Newspaper 


On  September  8,  1952,  The  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une  (evening)  and  The  Johnstown  Demo¬ 
crat  (morning)  were  combined  into  one 
outstanding  all-day  newspaper.  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  subscription  rates  remain  un¬ 
changed.  To  do  an  exceptional  job  in  an 
exceptional  market  dominated  by  the  high 
wages  in  its  two  principal  industries,  coal 
and  steel,  always  include  on  your  sched¬ 
ules  .  .  . 


Sk  Sribune-Bemotral 


\ 


/t’s  easy  to  pick  out  the 
best  people;  they^ll  help 
you  do  it. 

Yes,  and  it's  just  as  easy  to  pick 
out  the  best  test  city  in  the  mid¬ 
west — it’s  Rockford — a  city  with 
422  diversified  manufacturing 
plants  located  in  the  center  of  a 
rich  farming  section.  You  can’t 
beat  that  setup  for  testing  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  around-the-calendar 
sales  promotion. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkfori)  firgisirr-firpublir 

Rockford,  Illinois 


Never  Underesfimafe  the  Power  of  .  .  .  ADVERTISING 


•  Australia 

*  Tho  only  {oumal  giving  Ihe 
newt  of  adverlitort,  adverfls- 
ing  aganft,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IB  HomlHoR  Street 
Sydney,  Aeatrolia 
rnhUahed  Monthlr. 

Om  Tear  Sobecrlptlea  $2.SS 


continued  from  page  11 
war,  disaster.  The  front  pages  of 
our  newspapers  are  apparently 
edited  by  the  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Peace  and  contentment  are  not 
news.  You  would  never  see  a 
headline  like  this  on  the  front 
page  of  a  newspaper:  “Last  night 
44,961,412  hu^ands  went  home 
on  time  to  dinner  with  their  ever- 
loving  wives.”  That’s  not  news. 
That’s  merely  happiness,  or  a  rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile  thereof.  It’s  the 
husbands  who  stay  in  town  who 
make  the  first  pages. 

Peace  and  Contentment 
Now,  you  find  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  advertising  pages. 
They  tell  us  about  the  convenience 
of  electrical  refrigerators,  the 
safety  of  savings  banks,  the  family 
security  of  life  insurance,  the  po¬ 
tential  happiness  of  a  vacation 
cruise.  Behind  the  thin  fabric  of 
fear  and  uncertainty  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  weaves  in  the  news  columns 
is  a  fairly  solid  wall  of  reassur¬ 
ance  in  the  advertising  columns. 
Here  there  is  evidence  of  peace 
and  progress,  of  present  content¬ 
ment  and  many  a  promise  of  hap¬ 
piness  to  come. 

But  beyond  these  material  and 
steadfast  values  that  make  up  most 
of  newspaper  advertising,  there  is 
a  vitality  and  force  that  lives 
among  the  agate  lines  that  I’m 
sure  some  of  us  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  daily  in  selling  them  seldom 
consider. 

1  remember — about  10  years 
ago,  before  the  last  World  War — 
seeing  a  small  newspaper  item  on 
page  25  of  the  news  section  of 
the  New  York  Times.  It  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  had  reached  the  lowest  point 
in  all  history.  Out  ©f  this  news¬ 
paper  clipping — it  was  only  about 
two  inches  long — we  made  a  full 
page  Beech-Nut  Baby  Food  ad. 

There  is  a  picture  of  a  baby 
looking  out  at  the  reader.  The 
headline  is,  “Please,  do  you  think 
I’ll  liveT’  The  subhead:  “Today 
the  answer  is  emphatically  ‘Yes.’  ” 
And  a  bh  of  the  copy:  “In  a 
world  that  seems  twisted  and  lorn 
by  the  quarrels  and  errors  of  hu¬ 
mankind,  here  is  a  clear,  sharp, 
visible  mark  in  favor  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  little  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  on  the  left  appeared  on  page 
25  of  the  New  York  Times  1 1 
days  ago,  and  we  believe  it  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  news  since  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice.  It  brings 
news  of  a  reduction  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality  to  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
city’s  history.  For  generations  no 
one  has  tried  to  understand  babies. 


delicate  little  things  called  babies. 
This  understanding  saves  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  babies  each  year.” 

Then  it  went  on  to  pay  tribute 
to  doctors  and  medical,  science, 
and  I’m  sure,  toward  the  end, 
paid  tribute  to  Beech-Nut  Baby 
Food.  Anyway,  that  advertise¬ 
ment  won  an  advertising  award, 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid, 
and  a  telephone  call  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  Hearst  al¬ 
so  sent  bulletins  to  every  one  of 
his  newspaper  editors,  suggesting 
that  they  read  it. 

It  shows  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  dramatize  neglected  news, 
and  even  to  capture  the  attention 
of  the  great  editors. 

Advertising  has  great  power  to 
stir  the  emotions.  I  give  you  some 
of  the  wartime  advertisements. 
First,  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford — ^“The  Kid  in  Upper 
Four.”  You  have  all  probably 
read  that. 

Advertising  has  been  used  as  a 
great  national  public  confessional, 
and  I  give  you  the  famous  Gillette 
advertisement — “A  Frank  Confes¬ 
sion.  A  Statement  by  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company.”  This 
ran  about  10  years  ago. 

"We  found,  to  our  great  dis¬ 
appointment,  that  the  public  was 
not  as  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
Gillette  blade  as  we  had  confi¬ 
dently  expected  it  would  be.  We 
learned  why.  Our  equipment  had 
overtaxed  itself  in  producing  15.- 
000,000  new  razors  and  many 
times  that  number  of  blades  to 
supply  the  whole  world  market  at 
one  time.  Quality  had  to  he  .sacri¬ 
ficed  without  our  realizing  it." 

“Finally  we  discovert  —  and 
purchased  for  our  exclusive  use, 
at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars 
— a  manufacturing  process  that 
was  amazingly  superior  to  our 
own.  Now  we  announce  today’s 
Gillette  blades.”  and  so  forth. 

New  Faith  in  Product 
This  was  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  read  advertisements  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  and  it  gave  people  a  new  faith 
in  a  famous  American  product 
and  a  new  respect  for  honesty  in 
American  business. 

Advertising  can  make  millions 
of  people  immediately  aware  of 
their  most  priceless  possession, 
American  citizenship.  I  give  you 
the  Freedom  Train  advertising. 

Now,  the  reading  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  this  subject  of  citizenship 
could  amount  to  maybe  10  or  12 
per  cent.  The  reading  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement,  just  normal  reading, 
would  be  30  to  50  per  cent. 
Now,  advertising  can  get  excit 


Then  there  are  the  cut-rate  wan  ^ 
now  going  on  in  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  among  TV  distributors  and 
dealers,  whh  headlines  and  copy 
such  as  this:  “We  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  We  bought  four  more  car¬ 
loads  of  TV  sets  than  we  can  seD. 
We  have  slashed  prices.  We  need 
money.  If  you  do  not  buy  all 
these  sets  by  next  Friday,  we’n 
bankrupt,”  and  so  forth.  ’The* 
boys  seem  to  be  vying  with  each 
other  as  to  which  one  can  make 
himself  appear  to  be  the  biggest 
dope.  But  anyway,  it’s  war,  and 
newspapers  are  the  only  arena  for 
this  corporate  blood-letting  to 
take  place. 

Almost  a  President-Maker 

Advertising  has  enough  force 
and  vitality  to  make  a  President  a 
of  the  United  States  out  of  a  com-  ^ 
paratively  unknown  citizen,  and 
I  give  you  the  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  run  several  years  ago,  paid 
for  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
Southern  Corporation,  and  signd 
by  the  then  unknown  capitalist 
named  Wendell  Willkie.  He  bold¬ 
ly  challenged  the  policy  of  the 
Champ  in  the  White  House.  A 
few  of  these  advertisements  made 
him  known  to  millions  as  the 
“Opposition,”  and  they  almost  car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  White  House. 

Advertising  has  power  to  con¬ 
trol  human  movement.  If  you 
look  out  this  window,  1  venture 
to  say  that  many  of  the  women 
out  there,  moving  hither  and 
thither  on  Fifth  Avenue,  are  im¬ 
pelled  by  advertising.  They  are 
moving  “hither”  to  look  at  a  hat* 
at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  that  they 
saw  advertised  in  this  morning’s 
paper.  Or,  they  are  moving 
“thither”  to  look  at  a  TV  set  at 
Liberty’s  Music  Shop.  Right  now, 
coming  in  from  Scarsdale  and 
South  Orange  on  the  highways, 
are  women  in  Buicks  and  Fords, 
impelled  by  the  advertising  in  this 
morning’s  paper. 

Merchandising  experts  can  talk 
themselves  blue  in  the  face  about 
contests,  deals,  premiums,  lc-sal« 
and  other  selling  gimmicks.  It  is 
only  good  advertising  individual¬ 
ism  and  character  that  gives  com¬ 
panies  stature,  respect  and  perma¬ 
nence.  Gimmicks  are  fine  to  make 
a  fast  buck.  But  it  takes  good 
vertising  to  make  a  slow  million 
bucks. 

Physical  Power 

And  so,  gentlemen,  there  is  a 
great  force  and  power  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  Power  to  move 
people  physically  from  one  place 
to  another.  Power  to  change  the 
minds  and  the  living  habits  of 
millions  of  Americans.  Power  to 


ed  and  itself  make  news,  so  that  _  ^ 

We  just  loved  them,  cooed  over  sometimes  it  is  picked  up  by  the  build  great  stores.  Power  to  build 
them,  cuddled  them.  But  too  editors  and  becomes  front-page  great  commercial  institutions  ,  . 
many  died  in  horribly  large  num-  news.  I  give  you  some  of  those  blood  banks  .  .  .  and  even  pres- 
bers  every  year.  It  was  called  interesting  little  wars  that  are  idents. 

Fate;  it  was  really  ignorance.  sometimes  fought  in  newspapers.  People  who  attack  advertising 
“The  greatest  triumph  of  the  little  commercial  wars  such  as  the  often  say  that  advertising  should 
present  age  we  are  living  in  is  not  recent  Gimbel-Macy  price-cutting  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt— it 
the  automobile,  not  the  wireless,  battles,  which  were  touched  off  by  might  be  said  much  more  accu- 
not  the  airplane.  It  is  the  under-  the  Supreme  Court  decision  rately:  It  should  be  taken  with 
standing  we  have  gained  of  those  against  price  control.  — a  grain  of  dynamite! 
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An  editorial:  reprinted  from  October, 
I9i2  issues  of  McGraw-HUl  publications 


The  Reader 


His  Mark 


The  ABC  SYMBOL  which  is  printed 
at  the  head  of  this  page  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  your  brand  on  this  magazine. 
Those  letters  stand  for  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.  The  symbol  indicates  that  the  magazine 
is  a  member  and  supporter  of  that  Bureau. 

To  the  advertiser  who  contemplates  using  the 
magazine  as  an  advertising  medium,  this  symbol 
has  a  well-rccognized  significance.  It  tells  him 
that  the  circulation  records  and  practices  of  the 
magazine  are  wide  open  to  the  auditors  of  the 
Bureau,  who  check  the  publisher’s  claims  and 
make  public  the  precise  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  subscriptions  are  obtained.  And  it 
assures  him  that  the  magazine  stays  in  business 
by  virtue  of  a  demonstrated  demand  from  its 
readers  as  shown  by  their  paid  subscriptions  or 
newsstand  purchases. 

But  here  tve  are  concerned  only  with  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  ABC  to  you  as  a  reader.  For 
when  the  advertisers,  the  advertising  agencies, 
and  the  publishers  founded  the  Bureau  nearly 
forty  years  ago  to  help  establish  honest  circula¬ 
tion  figures,  they  unwittingly  set  up  a  coo(>era- 
tive  institution  that  has  become  a  major  safe¬ 
guard  for  the  interests  of  the  reading  public. 

That  is  because  membership  in  ABC  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  that  any 
publication  can  offer  of  its  primary  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  its  readers.  And  by  making  that 
guarantee  possible,  ABC  becomes  a  major  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  an  objective 
of  exceptional  importance  in  these  days  when 
the  public  is  flooded  with  propaganda  from  so 
many  sources. 

The  surest  means  by  which  to  preserve  a 
free  press  is  to  keep  it  directly  answerable 
to  the  reading  public  it  would  serve.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  surv’ival  of  a  truly  free  press  must 
depend  on  its  acceptance  by  that  public;  and 
that  means  in  turn  that  the  people  must  have  in 
their  hands  some  adequate  means  fur  holding 


the  publishers  responsible  to  them. 

No  one  has  yet  devised  any  means  to  that  end 
more  simple,  more  direct  or  more  practical  than 
the  paid  subscription  or  newsstand  purchase 
price.  The  right  to  purchase  or  refrain  from 
purchasing  a  publication  gives  to  the  readers 
and  to  no  one  else  the  power  to  pass  judgment 
on  whether  that  publication  should  continue  to 
serve  the  reading  public. 

To  SUPERVISE  this  vital  process,  to  check  and 
certify  the  integrity  of  the  publication’s  cir¬ 
culation  methods  and  claims,  requires  a  strict 
and  continuing  audit  of  each  publication’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  meeting  this  test  of  its  public  acceptance. 
To  that  essential  function  the  ABC  has  contribu¬ 
ted  mightily  by  the  conscientious  performance  of 
its  mission.  And  that  is  why  we  are  able  to  have  a 
press  suppiorted,  for  the  most  part,  by  advertising 
revenues,  but  not  controlled  as  to  its  circulation  or 
content  by  any  influence  other  than  its  readers. 

When  an  advertiser  consults  the  ABC  state¬ 
ment  of  a  publication  to  ascertain  the  amount, 
the  quality  and  the  trend  of  its  circulation,  he 
does  so  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  his  own  in¬ 
terest.  But  at  the  same  time,  inevitably,  he  is 
helping  the  ABC  to  keep  the  press  responsible 
and  responsive  to  the  reading  public.  For,  in 
effect,  he  is  asking  the  publication  to  demonstrate 
through  its  circulation  figures  that  it  owes  its 
standing  to  a  voluntary  demand  by  its  readers. 

So  THE  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  by  audit¬ 
ing  and  certifying  paid  circulations,  has  come 
to  perform  a  vital  service  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  and  of  every  other  member  publica¬ 
tion.  And  in  performing  that  service,  it  helps  to 
maintain  in  our  country  a  press  that  is  answer- 
able  to  the  reading  public  and  to  it  alone.  So 
long  as  the  practices  and  principles  for  which 
ABC  stands  continue  to  prevail  in  American 
publishing,  we  shall  find  in  it  a  sure  support  for 
a  truly  free  press,  responsible  only  to  the  public 
it  serves. 


McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Bureau  Extends  Tests 
Of  Health  Barometer 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  comes  in  for  discussion  among  T.  H. 
Johnstone,  left,  of  the  Ottawa  Journal;  F.  Rex  Werts,  center,  of  the 
Walsh  Advertising  Co.,  and  Eric  M.  Wilson,  right,  of  the  Montreal  Star 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  Canadian  newspaper  admen. 


Extension  of  the  Newspaper 
Health  Barometer  Plan,  on  a  test 
basis,  in  from  15  to  25  markets, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Russell,  drug-product  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  plan  “may  even¬ 
tually  become  a  history  -  making 
contribution  to  the  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  health-product  adver¬ 
tising.”  (E&  P,  Sept.  20,  page  9). 

In  essence,  NHBP  is  a  method 
which,  the  Bureau  hopes,  will  ac¬ 
curately  and  almost  instantly  re¬ 
flect  the  rise  and  fall  of  colds  and 
other  respiratory  ailments  in  any 
community  —  the  key  to  greater 
sales  opportunity  for  a  wide  range 
of  advertised  products.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  cold  remedy  field 
and  such  related  items  as  cough 
remedies,  internal  and  external 
pain  relievers,  vitamins,  alkalizers 
and  laxatives,  mentholated  cigar¬ 
ettes,  tissues  and  health  foods. 

“This  is  a  problem,”  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  pointed  out,  “that  scores  of 
advertisers  face  but  have  never 
solved  to  their  full  satisfaction, 
in  terms  of  a  combination  of  the 


“Yet  it  is  recognized  everywhere 
that  the  advertiser  who  can  in¬ 
crease  promotional  pressure  in  a 
given  market  at  the  exact  moment 
when  people’s  need  for  his  type 
of  product  becomes  most  urgent 
has  a  tremendous  selling  advan¬ 
tage.  And  of  all  the  factors  which 
make  people’s  demand  for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  products  hit  different 
peaks  at  different  times  in  differ¬ 
ent  markets,  none  is  so  variable 
as  a  community’s  general  state  of 
health — governed  very  largely  by 
the  incidence  of  the  common  cold. 
Community  -  wide  attacks  of  the 
common  cold  and  many  related 
ailments  follow  no  predictable  pat¬ 
tern  anywhere.” 

The  plan  has  been  elaborately 
researched  among  cold-remedy  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  and 
retail  druggists  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  operation  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  colds  in  a  community  can 
be  charted  accurately  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  the  daily  change 
in  the  unit  sale  of  three  key  cold- 
remedy  products:  Bayer  Aspirin, 
Grove’s  Laxative,  Bromo-Quinine, 


caster.  Pa.,  where  the  Lancaster 
New  Era  and  Intelligencer-Journal 
began  daily  barometer  checks  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Russell 
and  C.  L.  Fountain,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspapers. 

Since  then,  a  Bureau  field- 
research  task  force  has  put  the 
plan  into  actual  test  operation 
with  the  following  newspapers,  in 
their  resf)ective  cities: 

Bangor  (Me.)  News,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress  -  Index, 
Rome  (N.  Y. )  Sentinel,  Toledo 


ferent  products  and  different  mar¬ 
kets.  » 

Weekly  reports  detailing  the 
daily  sales  records  and  the  weekly 
inventory  audits  will  be  retained 
by  each  cooperating  newspaper  as 
its  own  guide  to  insertion  of  spe¬ 
cial  “stand-by”  advertising. 

Meanwhile,  duplicates  of  the  re¬ 
ports  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  which  in  turn 
will  process  them  for  each  market 
and  put  copies  in  the  hands  of  all 
advertising  agencies  using  the  plan 
for  their  clients — for  their  use  in 
checking  against  the  actual  inser¬ 
tion  dates  of  “emergency”  copy. 

■ 

Readership  Increased 


essential  ingredients  of  accuracy,  and  Four-Way  Cold  Tablets, 
speed  and  economy.  Tests  began  in  August  in  Lan- 


The  Answers  to 

WHO  TRAVELS 


""hen  Hovft 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  “A 
Report  For  the  Travel  and  Resort  Industry” 
showing  actual  Vacation  and  Travel  habits 
of  BIG  10  Travel  Club  members  in  ten  of  the 
Nation’s  major  markets.  It  answers . . .  Where 
did  they  go  .  .  .  When  did  they  go  .  .  .  How 
did  they  travel  .  .  .  How  long  did  they  stay. 


BIG  10  Travel 
Clubs  will  feature 
Special  Travel 
and  Resort  Num¬ 
bers  on  specially 
selected  dates. 


NOV.  9 . Winter  Horizons 

DEC.  7  .  .  Annual  Winter  Number 
JAN.  11  .  .  .  .Mid- Winter  Number 


Penetrate  into  close  to  6  million  homes, 
thru  the  BIG  10  Travel  Clubs: 

CHICAGO  HER.\LD-AMKRIC.\N  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  •  BO.STON  ADVERTISER 
BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  «  SA.N  ERANCISCO  EXAMINER 
DETROIT  TIMES  •  •  PITTSBURGH  SCN-TELEGRAPH 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  •  ALBANY  TIMES-I  XION 

For  complete  details  phone,  write  or  wire 

=  '  Hearst  Advertising  Service 

Travel  and  Resort  Department 
959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


(Ohio)  Blade  and  Times,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  and  Trenton  Trcn- 
tonian,  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette- 
Messenger,  and  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Twin  City 
Sentinel, 

At  least  as  many  more  markets 
will  be  covered  in  the  initial  1952- 
5.^  test  stage  of  the  plan,  carefully 
selected  as  to  geographical,  city- 
size  and  climatic  differences,  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  U.  S.,  Mr. 
Russell  said. 

In  Lancaster.  Mr.  Fountain  de¬ 
clared:  “The  three  druggists  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  project  were  quick 
to  recognize  that  the  Health  Bar¬ 
ometer  Plan  is  probably  the  best 
answer  they  have  had  yet  to  the 
problem  of  building  up  drug  store 
traffic  on  merchandise  which  they 
feel  belongs  to  the  retail  trade. 

“It  was  readily  apparent  to 
these  druggists  that  the  three-brand 
index  can  be  used  to  advantage 
and  promote  a  long  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  involving  possibly  90  per 
cent  of  their  medical  stock.” 

In  actual  operation,  the  plan 
will  offer  health-product  adver¬ 
tisers  a  day-to-day  and  week-by¬ 
week  report  of  unit  sales  of  the 
three  index  products.  Each  adver¬ 
tiser  wishing  to  use  the  plan  as  a 
guide  to  extra  advertising  at  times 
of  peak  sales  opportunity  will 
place  special  “emergency”  or  “epi¬ 
demic”  copy  with  newspapers  on  a 
contingent  insertion-order  basis: 
publication  when  the  sales  index 
of  the  key  products  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  predetermined  level.  The 
level,  the  Bureau  pointed  out, 
would  necessarily  vary  with  dif- 


By  Repeating  Ad  Copy 

More  and  more  advertisers  are 
recognizing  the  economy  and 
soundness  of  repeating  copy  in 
order  to  reach  the  maximum  satu¬ 
ration  of  readership  and  effect 
economies  in  preparation  of  copy, 
according  to  Hilton  &  Riggio,  Inc., 
New  York  ad  agency. 

In  its  periodic  newsletter, 
“What’s  New,”  the  agency  reports 
how  one  large  oil  company  (Esso) 
made  a  study  of  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  readership;  found  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  potential  readers 
saw  their  ads  the  first  time  they 
appeared  and  that  repetition  was 
“the  only  way  of  reaching  the 
other  80  per  cent.” 

This,  reports  the  agency,  caused 
the  company  to  adopt  a  definite 
policy  of  repeating  newspaper  copy 
a  number  of  times  in  order  to  ap- 
p  r  o  a  c  h  saturation  readership. 
“They  also  figured  that  each  repeat 
ad  saved  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
of  the  original  cost  of  preparing 
the  advertising,”  the  letter  said. 

■ 

Pulls  30,000  Requests 

A  600-line  ad  in  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Times  for  the  David  J- 
Mahoney,  Inc.,  ad  agency,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  requests  for  30.000  re¬ 
prints,  according  to  David  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  president.  The  all-type  ad, 
150  lines  on  four  columns,  re¬ 
ferred  by  inference  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  “a  simple  man  with  the 
common  touch,”  called  upon  con¬ 
temporary  politicians  for  a  return 
to  the  “simple  words  and  plain 
approach  that  can  move  millions." 
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Here  are  two  small  felons  who  can  really  snarl  up  an  advertising 
campaign  in  a  large  way.  And  the  sad  fact  is  that  more  and  more  campaigns 
have  been  tagged  and  labeled  with  them  at  an  alarming  and  increasing  rate 
during  the  past  few  years.  Why?  Because  these  two  characters  represent 
the  dilemma  with  which  advertising  men  are  rapidly  becoming  acquainted. 

They  represent  the  fact  that  most  of  your  markets  are  beginning  to 
look  and  behave  alike  .  .  .  squeezing  the  L  out  of  Lincoln  pennies. 

They  represent  the  situation  recently  revealed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  which  disclosed  that  in  1950  the  average  city  family  earned  $4,300 
and  spent  $4,700  . . .  $400  more  than  it  could  comfortably  afford. 

While  these  obnoxious  twins  are  undeniably  cause  for  alarm,  your 
choice  of  markets  is  not  limited  to  this  generally  pervading  mediocrity  .  .  . 
not  as  long  as  you  can  select  the  BEST:  WESTCHESTER!  In  1951  West¬ 
chester  had  the  highest  per  family  income  in  the  nation  . . .  $9,4021* 

.4.nd  selection  of  the  BEST  extends  to  newspapers,  too.  In  one  week  of 
publication  it  was  found  that  the  combined  morning,  evening  and  .Sunday 
New  York  City  newspapers  published  a  total  of  299  news  items  concerning 
Westchester  County  as  opposed  to  9,694  news  items  published  by  the  WEST¬ 
CHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS  during  the  same  week. 

No  wonder  the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS  are  the 
only  Source  the  entire  Westchester  market  relies  upon  for  the  local  news 
and  advertising  essential  to  every  family. 


COUNTY 
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New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Installed  at  THE  BALTIMOtE  SUN 

The  Sunpapers,  recently  moved  into 
their  new,  modern  plant,  now  enjoy 
continuous  metal  scrap  recovery  with 
newly  installed  Kemp  Metal  Loader. 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  #  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  loading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 

Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  metal  remelt  pots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader.  Sturdily 
built  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assured  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  unique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  equip 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal 
Loader  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 

IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

i  for  technical  information  pnd  facts  on  how  we 
^  eon  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write: 

OF  BAiriMORE  '  the  c.  M.  kemp  mfg.  co. 

405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


CARSURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  B  INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  ORTERS  •  METAl  MEETING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT .  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 
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Newsmen  daydream  and  orate  a  lot  about  retiring  some 
ethereal  day  to  an  idyllic  literary  Utopia  to  write  that  book  and 
free-lance,  forsaking  the  daily  deadline  drive. 

Delos  W.  Lxtvelace,  feature  writer  for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  is  making  his  dream  come  true.  He’s  retiring  to  devote 
his  full  time  to  writing  books  and  articles.  He  already  has  written 
several  books  and  has  collaborated  on  others  with  his  wife,  Maud 
Hart  Lovelace,  who  has  written  many  books  of  her  own,  some  of 
them  especially  for  young  people. 

j  “Doc”  Lovelace  is  one  of  my  revered  ex-bosses  on  the  New  York 
\  Sun,  where  he  was  assistant  city  editor  for  a  long  time.  He  served 
the  paper  from  1928  until  its  sale,  in  1950,  to  the  World-Telegram. 
During  several  of  those  Sun  years  he  syndicated  a  people-in-the-news 
column. 

After  having  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  _ 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  Mr.  Lovelace  received  his  earlier  * 
newspaper  experience  on  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News,  Minne¬ 
apolis  News,  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  New  York  News. 

The  Lovelaces  plan  to  sell  their  Garden  City,  L.  1.  home  in  the 
Spring  and  go  to  the  Far  West,  probably  to  Claremont,  Calif.,  to  make 
their  home. 

In  California,  they  may  see  several  Sun  alumni.  Robert  Wilder, 
my  predecessor  as  ship  news  reporter,  is  a  Hollywood  scenarist  and 
novelist.  Dan  Anderson  is  an  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Diego  Union- 
,  Tribune.  Mabel  Greene  is  a  feature  writer  for  the  San  Francisco  News. 

I  ★  ★  ★ 


I  Ike  or  DDE? 


■  While  traveling  on  the  Eisenhower  Special  Campaign  Train,  Charles 
I  Harbin,  Jr.,  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer  writer,  asked 
I  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower  what  she  thought  headline-writers  should 
call  the  general  if  he  is  elected  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  his 
long  surname  in  big  type. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower,  amused  at  the  inquiry,  replied: 


"I  suppose  that  it  will  just  have  to  be  Ike.  I'm  sure  he  won’t  mind 
and  Eisenhower  is  a  long  name  for  headlines  for  you  newspaper  ) 
people.  D.D.E.  sounds  too  much  like  DDT,  don’t  you  think?  I  met 
him  as  Ike,  so  I’m  sure  that’s  the  way  it’ll  be.  Everybody,  even  in 
foreign  countries,  always  has  been  able  to  say  ‘Ike’  without  difficults. 

I  suppose  he’ll  always  be  Ike  to  every  one.” 

Incidentally,  Burke  Davis,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  thought 
things  were  rather  quiet  when  he  arrived  at  the  Winston-Salem  Rail¬ 
road  Station  to  cover  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  campaign  speech.  A  checkup 
revealed  the  eager-beaver  writer  was  exactly  one  week  early. 

★  ★  ★ 


Purely  Personal 

Henry  Hageman,  at  94,  may  be  the  world’s  oldest  working  news¬ 
boy.  He  vends  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  at  Main  and 
North  from  2  a.m.  until  sold  out  daily. 

Arthur  D.  Jenkins,  president,  Mascontah  (Ill.)  Publishing  Co.,  con¬ 
tributes  to  our  Hoax  Dept,  the  story  of  how  back  during  the  war  he 
ran  a  typehigh  linoleum  cut  with  an  ice-pick  jab  in  it  as  a  blackout 
picture  with  one  tiny  ray  of  light  showing.  Readers  wanted  to  know 
whose  house  wqp  lit? 

Eliot  Spalding,  editor,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle-Sun,  writes 
concerning  recent  discussion  here  of  the  woes  of  being  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  wife:  “The  wives  of  us  newspapermen  only  think  they  have  it 
tough;  wonder  if  they  swapped  jobs  with  us  whether  they  would  stand 
the  gaff.” 

George  Cable  Wright,  New  York  Times  ship  news  reporter,  got  a 
pummeling  from  and  had  his  notes  taken  away  by  a  brace  of  lawyers 
while  covering  the  crack-up  of  a  tanker  the  other  day.  The  belliger¬ 
ent  attorneys  returned  the  notes  to  the  Times  within  an  hour  after 
Times  lawyers  got  them  on  the  telephone  and  laid  the  law  down 
to  them. 

Miriam  Rabb,  ex-newspapergirl,  who  is  publicist  for  the  outdoor 
historical  drama,  “Horn  in  the  West”  at  Boone,  N,  C.,  during  the 
Summer,  is  serving  as  assistant  director  of  the  N.  C.  State  News  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Raleigh  during  the  Winter  months. 

Merle  Crowell,  an  old  friend,  now  senior  editor  of  the  Readers 
Digest  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “1  trust  that  the  intervening 
years  have  been  in  all  ways  kind  to  you  and  that  you  are  now  en¬ 
joying  life  to  the  fullest — at  least  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  in 
these  complicated  and  parlous  times.” 
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Would  you  be  interested  in  a  market  that 
leads  in  employment  over  all  other  States  in 
production  of  a  wide  variety  of  products?  In 
such  div^ersified  industries  as  coal  and  knit 
underwear,  steel  and  cigars,  explosives,  glass 
and  oil. 

That  market  is  Pennsylvania.  The  great,  pro¬ 
ductive  Keystone  State  is  dotted  with  indus¬ 
tries,  bustling  with  activity — and  just  waiting 
to  be  sold. 

The  people  to  be  sold  in  Pennsylvania  live  in 
its  many  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  city  zone  which  harbor  the  bulk  of  its 
industry — industry  that  produces  more  than 
$9  billion  worth  of  goods  a  year. 

To  sell  this  market  you  take  the  most  logical 
approach  —  advertising  in  the  progressive, 
well-read  hometown  newspapers  which  serve 
these  cities  and  towns  as  no  salesman  ever 
could. 

A  schedule  of  all  of  twenty  of  the  newspapers 
listed  on  this  page  can  be  yours  for  $1.49  a 
line.  There’s  your  chance;  better  grab  it. 


Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  newspapers 
than  any  other  State  .  .  .  . 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  news-tribune  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  |E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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Seven  great  divisions  welded  into  one 


It  takes  a  lot  of  doing  to  make  a  ton  of  steel. 
Probably  no  other  industry  requires  resources  so 
tremendous  in  variety  and  extent  as  those  needed 
in  the  steel  industry  just  to  maintain  operations. 

And  in  an  industry  whose  very  essence  is  bigness, 
National  Steel  is  big! 

National  Steel  owns  and  operates  vast  mines  and 
mills,  the  world’s  largest  open  hearth  furnaces,  a 
great  fleet  of  lake  ore  boats  and  river  barges,  the 
biggest  and  fastest  electrolytic  plating  lines,  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  continuous  rolling  mills. 

And  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  tomorrow. 
National  Steel  continues  to  expand,  with  a  capacity 
of  6,000,000  ingot  tons  annually  set  for  1953. 

This,  then,  is  National  Steel .  . .  growing  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  America  .  .  .  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  .  .  .  completely  integrated  .  .  .  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  steel  producers. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio— Iron 
ore  properties  and  mines  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  In  addition.  National  Steel  is  participating  in 
the  development  of  the  important  new  held  in  Labrador* 
Quebec,  where  great  reserves  will  help  to  assure  the  future 


supply  of  iron  ore — the  basic  ingredient  of  steel. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY — The  world’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate,  with  mills  at  Weirton, 
West  Virginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  A  pioneer  in 
developing  the  electrolytic  process  for  applying  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  to  steel,  Weirton  operates  the  world’s 
largest  and  fastest  electrolytic  plating  lines.  Products 
include  a  wide  diversity  of  other  finished  steels. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION— Located  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  this  unit  of  National  Steel  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  steel  producer  in  that  important  industrial  area.  Its 
complete  steel-making  facilities  enable  Great  Lakes  Steel 
to  furnish  a  wide  range  of  industries  with  a  large  volume 
and  variety  of  standard  and  special  steels,  including 
famous  N-A-X  High-Tensile  steel. 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  j 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION— A  unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel, 
with  plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
Originator  and  exclusive  manufacturer  of  the  famous 
Quonset  buildings.  Other  principal  products  include 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing  for  the  building  industry 
and  Stran-Steel  flooring  for  trucks  and  truck  trailers. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION— Blast  furnace 
division  of  National  Steel,  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Its  four 
furnaces  augment  the  pig  iron  production  of  National’s 
eight  other  blast  furnaces  in  Detroit  and  in  Weirton, 
West  Virginia.  In  addition,  it  is  a  leading  producer  of 
all  grades  of  merchant  pig  iron  for  foundry  use. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION— Coal  mines  and 
properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
supplying  high  grade  metallurgical  coal  for  National’s 
tremendous  needs.  Recently,  coal  resources  were  further 
expanded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  interest  in 
two  large  mining  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston, 
Texas — A  leading  steel  distributor  in  the  Southwest, 
furnishing  a  wide  variety  of  products  to  thousands  of 
customers  in  a  ten-state  area.  The  huge  plant  and  ware¬ 
house — a  Quonset  structure  fabricated  by  the  Stran-Steel 
Division — provides  five  acres  of  floor  space  under  one  roof. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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ASSASSINATION 

WHEN  a  politician  is  the  subject  of  an  at¬ 
tack  on  his  character  by  another  politician 
it  is  customary  for  newspapers  to  publish  the 
defense,  rebuttal  or  counter-attack  by  the 
accused. 

But  these  days  newspaper  readers  are  be¬ 
ing  treated  to  a  new  kind  of  “character  as¬ 
sassination”  in  print — that  of  one  columnist 
against  another,  or  a  columnist  against  an 
editor.  In  the  alleged  “good  old  days,”  it 
wasn’t  unusual  for  editors  to  attack  each 
other  with  words,  fists  or  pistols.  But  the 
reader  could  always  buy  the  other  paper  to 
find  out  what  was  being  said  in  return. 

The  unfortunate — and  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  unethical — part  of  the  current  tech¬ 
nique  is  that  the  accused  is  a  “silent  partner” 
in  the  fight.  The  columnist  has  complete 
freedom  to  slur,  malign  and  attack,  but  the 
object  of  his  wrath  never  has  a  chance  to 
explain,  reply  or  retort  in  the  same  medium — 
which  means  to  the  readers  in  the  same  com¬ 
munities,  generally  speaking.  Certainly,  the 
assassin  never  gives  space  to  the  explanation 
of  his  subject. 

We  wonder  if  any  newspaper,  which  has 
printed  any  one  of  the  current  columns  in 
this  vein,  has  even  bothered  to  try  to  get  the 
“other  side”  of  the  story,  let  alone  print  it 
in  their  columns. 

Aren’t  newspapers  remiss  in  their  impar¬ 
tiality  and  fairness  in  printing  columns  of 
this  nature,  just  because  they  are  bought  from 
a  syndicate,  without  presenting  both  sides  to 
their  readers? 

We  think  so,  and  we  have  grave  doubts 
that  we  would  print  such  material  from  a 
hired  columnist.  Obviously,  many  editors 
either  disagree  with  us,  or  never  gave  it  a 
thought,  tf  we  are  wrong  we  would  like  to 
hear  the  arguments  from  those  editors.  If 
we  are  right  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  agree  with  us. 

COLLECTING  THE  VOTES 

ONLY  a  few  people  realize  the  time,  effort 

and  money  spent  by  newspapers  and  the 
major  wire  services  in  collecting  the  voting 
returns  from  all  over  the  country  at  election 
time.  If  it  were  not  for  their  services  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  have  to 
wait  10  days  to  find  out  who  won,  who  will 
be  the  next  President.  Now  they  know  it  in 
a  matter  of  hours. 

This  is  a  public  service  performed  by  news¬ 
papers,  and  ultimately  paid  for  by  them,  that 
should  be  explained  to  everyone.  It  is  a 
“natural”  for  newspapers  in  this  election  year 
and  during  this  National  Newspaper  Week. 

The  press  services  alone  will  spend  approx¬ 
imately  $300,000  and  the  time  of  100,000 
people  in  this  tremendous  compilation  from 
more  than  3,000  counties.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  in  individual  cities  will  increase 
the  figures.  And  the  accuracy  of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  calculations  have  proven  so  reliable 
over  the  years  that  they  are  accepted  by  both 
candidates  and  voters.  It  takes  little  imagi¬ 
nation  to  see  the  uncertainty,  and  possibly 
chaos,  which  would  result  in  this  20th  cen¬ 
tury  if  the  people  were  kept  waiting  10  days 
for  the  release  of  official  figures. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  of  this  tabulation 
is  illustrative  of  the  day  by  day  service  the 
newspaf>ers  and  their  wire  services  provide 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 


EDIT 


Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers;  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  una¬ 
wares. — Hebrews,  XIII;  2. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CLASSIFIED 

THE  THESIS  of  a  Michigan  State  College 

professor,  Earl  A.  McIntyre,  (E  &  P  Sept. 
13)  to  the  effect  that  courses  in  classified 
advertising  should  not  be  given  in  colleges 
is  having  wide  repKJrcussions  in  the  field.  We 
trust  that  no  publisher  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  conclude  that  his  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  unimportant. 

The  reasons  given  by  Prof.  McIntyre  were 
these,  briefly:  classified  salaries  are  too  low, 
turnover  is  too  stow,  salesmanship  cannot  be 
taught  in  a  classroom,  and  classified  is  a 
stepping  stone  to  other  advertising  jobs. 

These  seem  to  us  to  be  mighty  weak  argu¬ 
ments  on  which  to  base  a  declaration  of  this 
kind.  Salesmen  are  needed  in  every  phase  of 
newspaper  advertising  selling.  If  salesmanship 
can’t  be  taught  in  a  classroom,  then  a  lot  of 
business  schools  and  colleges  have  been  taking 
money  away  from  students  for  years  under 
false  pretenses. 

If  it  is  wrong  for  classified  to  be  a  “stepping 
stone”  to  other  advertising  jobs,  why  is  it 
wrong  in  the  same  breath  for  the  “turnover” 
to  be  slow?  And,  salaries  are  an  adjustable 
item  usually  depending  on  the  ability  and  skill 
of  the  salesman.  Has  that  changed? 

We  don’t  have  to  remind  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  that  classified  advertising  accounts  for 
almost  twice  the  linage  that  national,  or  gen¬ 
eral,  does.  If  volume  and  revenue  are  any 
criterion,  it  is  a  vitally  important  segment  of 
newspaper  sales  and  well  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  journalism  schools. 


EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT  expresses  our  sentiments 

completely  when  he  says  (in  this  issue) 
there  is  a  great  need  for  newspapers  and 
craft  unions  to  join  forces  in  a  program  of 
education  leading  to  basic  economies  in  the 
production  end  of  the  business. 

Unions  and  management  have  a  common 
economic  interest,  Mr.  Knight  observes.  A 
joint  educational  program  would  not  be  de¬ 
signed  to  injure  unions.  “More  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  along  these  lines  could 
conceivably  lead  to  even  higher  wages  pro¬ 
vided  the  newspapers  were  able  to  gain  the 
productivity  which  is  essential  to  their  sur¬ 
vival.  ...  By  approaching  these  mutual  prob¬ 
lems,  management  and  unions  would  fare 
better  than  they  have  in  the  past,”  he  as¬ 
serts.  “We  have  got  to  be  more  efficient  in 
our  operations  and  we  must  adopt  new  meth¬ 
ods  to  meet  increased  competition  from 
without.” 

We  think  newspaper  employes,  and  their 
unions,  should  view  this  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  stake  in  the  survival 
of  newspapers.  “Aside  from  the  public  they 
serve,  who  has  the  largest  stake  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  newspapers?”  E  &  P  asked  May  3 1 
this  year.  “The  people  who  work  for  them, 
naturally.”  We  suggested  at  that  time  that 
“newspaper  unions  should  get  together  now 
and  agree  in  principle  that  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  newspapers  strong  and  help 
them  to  survive.  .  .  .  Isn’t  it  wise  for  news¬ 
paper  workers  and  their  unions  to  take  a 
long-range  view  of  the  industry  and  realize 
that  such  action  now  might  save  the  jobs  of 
many  more  in  the  future?” 

As  Mr.  Knight  says,  too  many  newspaper 
trade  unions  are  pursuing  a  completely  out¬ 
moded  outlook  on  newspaper  economics  and 
taking  a  short-sighted  view  in  adhering  to 
restrictive  labor  contracts  which  tend  to  re¬ 
tard  productivity.  From  the  purely  selfish 
viewpoint  of  survival,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
it  behooves  all  newspaper  employes  to  help 
eliminate  inefficient  and  costly  production 
methods,  and  not  only  to  approve  but  en¬ 
courage  installation  of  the  latest  technological 
and  engineering  improvements. 


DREAM  COME  TRUE 

EIGHT  months  ago  the  employes  of  the 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  had  a  dream  about 
owning  their  own  newspaper.  The  possibility 
of  it  coming  true  seemed  vainly  remote. 

This  week,  it  materialized  as  an  accom¬ 
plishment  almost  complete.  The  loan  of 
$7,600,000  from  the  Portsmouth  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
employes  to  arrange  their  own  financing, 
was  paid  off  Oct.  1. 

The  Enquirer  now  belongs  to  3,000  share- 
owners — employes  and  other  citizens  of  the 
community.  It  is  unique  in  that  respect 
among  American  dailies.  Only  10%  of  the 
stock  representing  $250,000  still  has  to  be  sold. 

We  feel  that  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
the  Enquirer  employes  will  be  rewarded  by 
this  further  support  from  the  community. 

This  whole  remarkable  story  exemplifies 
the  respect  and  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  their  press,  also  the  vitality,  loyalty 
and  high  ideals  of  those  who  work  for  it. 


EDITORIALS  AND  VpTING 

EVERY  four  years  we  are  reminded  of  the 

number  of  U.  S.  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  that  do  not  take  an  editorial  position 
with  respect  to  the  national  elections.  Some 
of  these  newspapers  probably  never  take  a 
position  on  any  issue. 

It  is  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  inform  its 
readers. 

But  that  function  is  not  completed  with 
the  mere  presentation  of  the  news.  A  news¬ 
paper  should  attempt  to  interpret  the  news, 
speak  out,  say  something,  stand  for  some¬ 
thing. 

With  respect  to  the  election,  for  instance: 
Most  newspapers  urge  their  readers  at  some 
time  or  another  to  get  out  and  vote,  to  per¬ 
form  their  duty  as  citizens.  How  can  a  news¬ 
paper  do  this  effectively  if  it  shows  so  little 
interest  itself  in  the  issues  of  the  campaign 
that  it  cannot  make  up  its  own  mind  on  how 
to  vote? 

A  vigorously  stated  opinion,  whether  or  not 
a  majority  of  readers  agree  with  it,  will  com¬ 
mand  more  attention  and  ultimately  more 
respect  for  a  newspaper  than  a  down-the- 
middle,  on-the-fence,  nothing-to-say  attitude. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


Van  H.  Fris,  former  circulation  partment,  has  joined  the  advertis- 
director  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  ing  staff  of  the  New  York  Journal 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed  as-  of  Commerce.  He  will  specialize 
sistant  circulation  in  national  industrial  accounts, 

manager  of  the 
Milwaukee(W\s.) 

Sentinel.  He  has 
served  in  various 
circulation  capac¬ 
ities  on  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.) 

Times-U nion,  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Sun-Telegram  and 
the  Westchester 
Group  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  New 
York. 


FRANK 

FEARLESS 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun- 
papers,  has  received  the  “National 
Anthem  Award”  of  the  General 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  award 
described  Mr.  Swanson  as  a 
“friend  to  liberty  and  the  general 
interest  of  mankind”  and  cited  him 
for  “his  outstanding  patriotic  serv¬ 
ices  to  this  society,  to  his  city, 
to  his  state  and  to  the  nation.” 


Thelma  M.  Quist,  member  of 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune  retail  sales  staff  the  past 

six  years,  has  been  _ 

appointed  man- 
ager  of  the  Trib- 
une’s  advertising 
department,  a  A- 41^ 
newly  created  po-  Br 
sition.  She  was 
promoted  to  man- 
ager  of  general 
advertising  three 
years  and 

Paul  L.  Snider,  for  20  years  will  continue  to 
with  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Ex-  handle  national 
aminer,  has  been  named  business  advertising  in  ad-  Quist 

manager  of  the  Merced  (Calif.)  dition  to  new  duties  of  supervising 
Sun-Star  and  E.  A.  Soderstrom,  a  four-member  staff. 


Edward  F.  Dykstra  has  been 
named  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Compa¬ 
ny,  succeeding 
WiLLUM  L.  Bart- 
LETT. 


A.  Soderstrom, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (Mo.)  Missourian  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  member  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
the  Madera  (Calif.)  News-Trib-  Gazette  display  advertising  de- 
iine.  Both  California  dailies  are  partment  for  the  past  four  years, 
units  of  Lesher  Newspapers.  has  been  named  classified  advertis- 

*  ♦  *  ing  manager,  succeeding  J.  S. 

Allyn  S.  Brown  has  resigned  Young,  resigned.  John  F.  Cal- 

as  business  manager  of  the  Golds-  lender  has  been  named  manager 
boro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus,  effec-  of  the  Gazette’s  national  advertis- 
tive  Oct.  31.  His  future  plans  have  ing  department.  He  has  been  with 

not  been  disclosed.  the  Gazette’s  local  advertising  de- 

*  ♦  ♦  partment  for  more  than  six  years. 

Orland  C.  Thompson,  adver-  ♦  •  * 

tising  manager  of  Capper’s  Week-  Plez  Pettit,  advertising  direc- 
ly,  retired  Oct.  1.  He  was  sue-  tor  of  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
ceeded  by  Loren  R.  Benson,  for-  publishers  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
merly  classified  manager.  Scimitar  and  the  Commercial  Ap- 

*  *  *  peal,  is  back  at  work  after  a 

Dean  D.  Sellers,  until  recent-  year’s  absence  because  of  illness. 

ly  general  manager  of  the  Hilo  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tribune-Herald,  has  become  man-  John  T.  Heath,  who  started  as 


stra  was  assistant 

advertising  man- 

ager  of  the  Shaw-  ^ 

Box  and  Hoist 

Division  of  Man- 

n  i  n  g  ,  Maxwell 

and  Moore,  Inc. 

He  has  been  as- 
sociated  for  many 
years  with  adver-  Dykstra 
tising  and  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  industrial  firms  in  the 
Mid-west.  He  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  during  World  War  II 
and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 


Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
speaks  out  clearly 


on  all  the  issues  •  .  .  whether 
her  subject’s  the  national 
budget  or  the  housewife’s 
budget,  her  views  are  strong. 
Here’s  Washington  conunen- 
tary  with  a  folksy  touch  .  .  . 


Here's  a  real  reader-interest  builder  for  you: 

I  YOUR  PROBLEMS 

by  Ann  Landers 

Over  1,400  letters  in  a  single 
week!  The  highest  readership  rat- 
feature  in  the  women’s 
section  of  The  Chicago  SUN- 
Those  indicate  the  read- 
;  er>response  you  can  achieve  with 

Br  "Your  Problems,"  by  Ann  Landers. 

This  compelling,  7-times-weekly  col- 
umn  answers  the  real-life  problems 
of  men  and  women  informatively, 
r;-#  entertainingly — is  contributing  to 

V  V""r  the  popularity  of  many  leading 

P  \  ^  nevrapapers.  Send  for  samples  .  .  . 

¥  \  see  how  “Your  Problems”  can  solve 

'  \  some  for  you! 


“It  must  be  gratifying  to  have 
such  a  large  and  responsive 
audience,’’  wrote  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Reed,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Maine  Sardine  indus¬ 
try,  when  flooded  with  re¬ 
sponses  to  Sen.  Smith’s  recent 
column  on  the  Maine  sardine. 


Charles  G.  Dobbins,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  government  division  for  the 
I9.S2  Red  Feather  campaign. 


Larry  McSwain  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  In¬ 
dependent,  succeeding  Al  Cross 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 


Francis  F.  Schweinler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mosinee  (Wis.)  Times 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  director 
of  the  McCarthy-for-Senator  Club. 


Five  columns  a  week 


SUN-TIMES 


Leon  N.  Davis,  a  senior  at  the 
Lincoln  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  appointed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  4, 


-From  o  July,  1952, 
ruodunhlp  study. 


21 1  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  AAgr. 


Personal 

continued  from  page  35 

Advertising  Director  William  R. 
Mill. 

*  «  « 

Walter  F.  Mayer,  who  has 
been  an  accountant  for  five  years, 
has  been  appointed  office  manager 
of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
by  General  Manager  H.  M. 
Peterson. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Sherman  Mitchell,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bul¬ 
letin,  replacing  Ken  Benham,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  the  son 
of  H.  Sherman  Mitchell,  long¬ 
time  Union-Bulletin  managing 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  formerly  a 
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March  1892:  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1H94; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  IWI;  Adver¬ 
tising,  Februa^'  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and 
Registered.  Contents  copyrighted  1952  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _ 
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James  Wright  Brown 
President 


sn  fh”:  Fomm  ESTATE 

World,  succeeding  James  H.  Pur¬ 
dy,  Jr.,  who  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  World. 

Both  papers  are  affiliated  with  the 
Scott  News  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Times,  was  honored  at  a  testimon¬ 
ial  dinner  attended  by  250  persons 
marking  his  32nd  year  with  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Moses  J.  Newson,  .August  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  Lincoln  University 
School  of  Journalism,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Tri-State  Defender. 

«  *  * 

Miss  June  Johnson,  general 
news  reporter  on  the  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Republican  for  several 
months,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  the  Waterhury  Amer¬ 
ican. 


By  Trent 

Wbcj). 


zo9\a 


John  E.  Butler,  has  resigned  as 
chief  of  information  division,  Con¬ 
necticut  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  Hartford,  to  rejoin  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Herald  as  labor 


“He  gave  me  all  his  reasons  for  saying  ‘no  comment  and  its  a  whale 
of  a  story;  ready,  Sam?” 


Howard  Williams,  former  the  Springfield 
United  Press  bureau  manager  at  News. 
management  editor.  Mr.  Butler  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  is  on  general  as¬ 
signment  at  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express.  Bob  Mil¬ 
ler,  U.P.  war  correspondent,  has 
taken  over  the  Phoenix  bureau. 


(Mass.)  Daily 


at  one  time  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald. 


Malcolm  Patterson  has  been 
appointed  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
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John  N.  Popham,  Southern  reg¬ 
ional  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  received  the  1952 
press  award  ($100  and  a  certif¬ 
icate)  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Science  and  Industry. 


George  Ambrose,  former  sports 

Frankfort,  Ky.  He  succeeds  Sam  editor  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Tere  Pascone,  Sunday  re- 

V.  Stiles,  who  is  retiring  from  AP  News,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  fo^  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

service  after  38  years.  Mr.  Stiles  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-  ^  testimonial  din- 

will  remain  in  Frankfort  and  will  Press. 
write  for  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  ♦ 

Joe  Aaron,  June  journalism 
*  *  *  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 

Jack  Magee,  former  Santa  Ee  Mexico,  is  now  reporter-photogra- 
New  Mexican  staffer  and  publicity  pher  for  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mex- 
writer  for  the  Republican  party  ican 


given 

ner  by  some  300  persons  Sept.  25 
in  appreciation  for  "her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  community.” 


central  committee  in  New  Mexico, 
is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 


Wallace  D.  Inman  has  sold  the 
Anita  (Iowa)  Tribune  and  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Capper’s  Farm¬ 
er  as  field  editor. 


Bill  Rawlins,  for  several  years  (Ky. )  Dailv  Enterprise. 

with  the  Associated  Press  bureaus  .  *  '  * 
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Pat  Perry,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  a  Minden,  La.,  weekly. 


Wit  i  lAM  Petropoulos  has  join- 


has  been  named  news  editor  of  the  ed  the  staff  of  the  Montgomery 

(Ala.)  Advertiser  as  a  general  as- 


in  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe,  N. 
M.,  has  transferred  to  the  AP 
bureau  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Flinchum,  former 
Denver  bureau  manager,  is  the 
newly  appointed  Mountain  States 
news  editor  of  the  United  Press. 


Al  de  Santis,  sports  editor  of 
le  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
of  Editor  &  Pi  BUSH KR  arc  aVaijabj^at 'the  Star  won  the  story-writing  contest 
"  ’  of  the  Eastern  League  Baseball 
Writers’  Association.  Marvin 
Behr,  Binghamton  Sun,  was  sec¬ 
ond.  and  Alan  Gould,  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  was  third. 


Carroil  F.  Robbins,  for  the 
past  four  years  a  reporter  for  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tel¬ 
egram,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 


signment  reporter.  He  succeeds 
Lavonne  Reeves,  who  returned  to 
the  University  of  Alabama  where 
he  is  a  journalism  major. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Jack  Smith.  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express  rewrite 
man.  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  new  Sunday  Los  Angeles 
Dailv  News. 
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Right  now,  as  you  read  this,  thousands  of 
people  around  the  globe  are  opening  cans  of 
American  products. 

A  simple  act  in  itself,  opening  a  can.  Hardly 
worthy  of  notice,  you  may  say.  But  every  time 
one  of  these  cans  is  opened,  it  adds  to  the 
stream  of  money  flowing  into  our  coimtry. 

The  value  of  the  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
seafood  and  other  products  canned  in  America 
is  several  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  money 
benefits  you,  and  every  citizen,  because  prod¬ 
ucts  that  pass  from  producer  to  canner  to 
merchant,  leave  all  of  us  with  more  money 
to  spend. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  American  Can 
Company — through  the  development  of  new 
containers  and  new  techniques  for  canning — 
has  been  helping  the  canning  industry  widen 
markets  for  what  America  produces. 

The  constantly  increasing  income  resulting 
from  this  teamwork  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  benefits  that  a  forward-looking  industry 
can  continue  to  create  in  a  free,  competitive 
economy. 


American  Can  Company 


CONTAINERS  ...  to  help  people  live  better 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


New  Books  On  Layout, 
Illustration  and  Type 

By  ProL  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism,  Columbia  UniTereity.  N.  Y. 


BASIC  LESSONS  IN  PRINTING  LAY¬ 
OUT.  By  R.  Randolph  Karch.  Mil- 
waukiee.  Wi». ;  The  Bruce  PaUisUne 
Cominany.  140  pp.  $1.96. 

Content  will  always  be  the 
chief  measure  of  printing.  The 
light  and  pertinence  of  facts,  the 
quality  of  thought,  are  why  print¬ 
ing  exists — to  distribute  news  and 
clariiication  of  the  glut  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  occasions.  Particularly 
in  a  time  when  so  much  is  said  by 
so  many  who  know  so  little. 

Yet  printing  is  like  a  woman: 
a  woman  can  be  just  as  wise,  just 
as  interesting  and  influential,  if 
she’s  good  looking  and  well 
dressed.  Or  like  an  ocean:  an 
ocean  can  be  just  as  deep,  and 
carry  just  as  much  commerce,  if 
its  movement  is  pleasing  and  nav¬ 
igable,  and  if  sun  flashes  color  on 
its  content. 

So  it  is  no  sneer  at  content  in 
this  critical  moment  of  history 
when  we  review  books  on  sheer 
layout,  illustration,  and  type.  Lay¬ 
out,  makeup,  legibility,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  the  dress,  indeed 
the  face  itself,  that  first  meets  the 
eye.  Type  and  layout  will  give 
motion  and  symmetry — or  befog 
and  repel. 

*  *  * 

Writing,  for  which  printing  ex¬ 
ists,  depends  primarily  upon  its 
quality  of  thought.  You  cannot 
separate  a  writer’s  thinking  and 
his  glandular  vigor  from  the  style 
in  which  he  clothes  them  for  pub¬ 
lic  promenade.  Dress  a  woman  in 
creations  of  the  finest  couturiere, 
and  it  still  is  the  lines  of  her  body, 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  quality  of  her  conversation 
that  give  style  to  her  gown.  Yet 
there  is  her  dress:  the  texture,  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  sewing  of  the  seams. 
You  see  the  dress  and  its  quality 
loo,  and  first. 


No  one  plan  exists  for  layout 
any  more  than  one  formula  exists 
for  writing.  The  writing  and 
graphic  arts  are  arts,  not  sciences. 
Give  10  competent  layout  men  a 
piece  of  copy,  or  a  day’s  winnow- 
ings  for  a  front  page,  and  you  will 
get  10  different  layouts,  all  of 
them  good,  Karch  points  out  in 
this  book.  Some  of  the  layouts 
will  be  better — at  least  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose. 

Karch  compares  the  layout  of 
articles  and  of  advertisements, 
some  with  illustrations,  some  with¬ 
out.  He  lists  and  explains  specific 
principles  and  reminds  you  they 
are  not  laws.  Whenever  you  make 
rules  about  art,  a  man  of  great 
ability  immediately  gets  a  striking 
effect  by  breaking  them.  He  sel¬ 
dom  violates  the  principles. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Type  should  have  space  to 
breathe,  he  points  out,  but  too 
much  letterspacing  will  spoil  legi¬ 
bility  and  display.  Likewise,  dis¬ 
proportionate  display  is  no  dis¬ 
play.  Balance  and  order  are  vir¬ 
tues  when  properly  used,  the  au¬ 
thor  explains.  But,  he  cautions, 
monotonous  sameness  of  typogra¬ 
phical  masses  and  precise,  unre¬ 
lieved  symmetry  are  deadly.  He 
explains  and  illustrates  the  asym¬ 
metric  or  dangerous  balance,  and 
the  devices  for  getting  motion  into 
makeup. 

He  makes  clear  the  optic  center 
of  a  page  or  panel — ^four-ninths 
from  the  top.  The  geometric  cen¬ 
ter — the  exact  center — ^will  give 
the  optical  illusion  of  being  slight¬ 
ly  off-center.  Text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  show  the  use  and  effect  of 
white  space  and  of  contrast,  the 
use  of  caps  and  small  caps,  and 
the  greater  legibility  of  upper  and 
lower  case. 

These  are  not  “advanced”  prin¬ 


ciples  of  layout,  and  they  are  spe-  and  rotary  photogravure.  Each 
cifically  applied  to  printing  and  medium  can  be  vividly  seen, 
advertising,  not  to  newspage  make-  This  is  more  than  a  book  for 
up.  Yet  they  impress  ^is  review-  workshop  and  office;  it  is  an  album 
er,  who  has  done  years  of  news-  of  art  and  fascinating  reproduction 
page  makeup,  with  being  basic  methods, 
principles  that  a  good  many  ex¬ 
perienced  makeup  editors  have  A  Three-fold  Handbook 
never  fully  leam^  They  ^prin-  Qn  Type;  Faces  Explained 
ciples  that  certamly  would  hasten  » 

a  beginner’s  climb  to  competence,  an  approach  to  type.  By  John  r. 
and  that  would  steady  the  eye  and 

hand  of  a  good  many  experienced  — 

deskmen  scribbling  at  a  layout  Different  uses  and  advantages 
sheet  as  clockhands  spin.  of  the  Bembo  face,  Baskerville, 

“Basic  Lessons  in  Printing  Lay-  Bodoni,  Caslon,  Gill  Sanserif,  Gill 
out”  is  a  practical,  blessedly  defi-  Sans  Titling,  Times  New  Roman, 
nite  and  brief  book— experience  Times  Roman,  and  other  type 
from  the  right  end  of  the  horse,  faces  are  illuminatingly  explained 

in  John  Biggs’  “Approach  to 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Book  Type.”  His  book  is  concise  and 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Consultant 
317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


ILLUSTRATION  AND  REPRODUC¬ 
TION.  By  John  R.  Biyirs.  New  York: 
Pellegrini  and  Cudahy.  840  pp.  $8.50. 


27  to  Attend  Texas 


On  Art  for  Editors'  Use  workable — for  both  the  student  of  | 

typography  and  the  art  director. 

REPiM^c-  book  first  explains  the  tech- 

Pellegrini  and  Cudahy.  240  pp.  $8.50.  niCSl  aspCCtS  Of  type.  tnC  pOlm 
' ' ■'  system,  the  names  of  parts  of  the 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  letter,  and  the  way  type  is  made. 
Louisville  Courier  -  Journal,  the  Then  the  author  traces  the  evolu- 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  •  Leader,  tion  of  type  design,  and  finally  you 
and  a  good  many  other  progres-  get  many  pages  of  type  specimens 
sive  newspapers  are  experimenting  and  practical  explanations  of  their 
with  color,  with  combined  half-  differences. 

tone  and  line  work,  and  with  vari-  John  Biggs  taught  typographic 
ous  effective  forms  of  illustration,  design  and  wood  engraving  at  the 
Therefore,  such  authentic  compen-  London  School  of  Printing,  and 
diums  of  illustration  and  reproduc-  at  other  art  schools  in  England, 
tion  as  this  Pellegrini  -  Cudahy  The  book  is  a  compact,  richly  il-  J 
study  by  John  Biggs  suggest  timely  lustrated,  richly  explained  intro-  | 
newspage  and  feature  section  im-  duction  to  the  study  of  type.  It  f 
provement.  applies  more  to  book  type  and  to  • 

The  other  day  Kilpo  Kilpatrick,  newspaper  advertising  and  special 
brilliant,  always  experimenting  pages  than  to  newspage  typogra- 
young  editor  of  the  Richmond  phy,  though  its  full  discussion  of 
News-Leader,  came  out  with  an  the  Times  Roman  explains  a  new 
editorial  page  cartoon  in  color.  It  type  face  that  is  being  widely 
was  a  school  bus  in  orange — to  fa-  adopted  by  newspapers, 
miliarize  Richmond  motorists  with  ■ 

“the  most  important  Fall  color”  nn  .  o  Tav/vc 

as  schools  open.  It  was  a  lot  of  /kuena  lexos 

trouble;  the  ed.  page  had  to  be  Women*S  Pg.  Seminar  ‘ 
made  up  the  day  before.  But  it  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Twenty- 
was  effective — a  successful  experi-  seven  women’s  page  staff  members  , 
ment  with  an  editorial  impact  on  and  news  executives,  representing  - 
car  drivers  and  a  provocative  ef-  27  daily  newspapers,  have  enrolled 
feet,  I  should  think,  on  other  foj.  jbe  second  Newspaper  Seminar  ! 
editors.  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As-  j 

Biggs’  book  was  published  for  sociation,  Oct.  6-8,  at  the  new 
two  groups  of  readers:  for  those  School  of  Journalism  building, 
who  wish  to  draw  with  practical  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin, 
result  for  reproduction,  not  merely  jt  jg  m  charge  of  the  TDNA 
for  hanging;  and  for  editors  and  Seminar  committee  headed  by  I 
advertisers  who  adapt  the  proc-  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor.  Fort 
esses  of  graphic  reproduction  in  Worth  Press.  Guests  on  the  pro-  } 
their  daily  work.  gram  include  Miss  Aileen  Ryan,  i 

Each  printing  process  has  beau-  women’s  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
ties  of  its  own  that  can  be  used  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  Miss  Jean 
creatively,  that  can  be  adapted  to  Mooney,  director  of  women’s  serv- 
various  media,  Biggs  points  out.  b-es  for  NEA.  All  other  dlscus- 
He  describes  the  three  basic  proc-  gjgD  leaders  and  moderators  come 
esses  —  letterpress,  intaglio,  and  from  staffs  of  TDNA  newspapers, 
surface  printing.  He  shows  how  meetings  are  closed  to  non- 

the  artist  himself  can  prepare  the  seminar  members  except  the  Oct. 
printing  surface  from  which  the  7  banquet  at  which  Miss  Ryan 
print  of  his  picture  is  to  be  made,  ^jji  on  “The  Heart  of  the 

He  shows  how  the  printing  surface  Newspaper— The  Woman’s  Depart- 
can  be  prepared  by  means  of  pho-  ment.” 
tography.  ■ 

Many  exceedingly  interesting  „  „  .  . 

illustrations  demonstrate  the  vari-  xlSOrst  nOSpital 
ous  processes.  These  include  pen-  Denver — The  modern  tubercu- 
cil  drawings,  water  color,  pen  losis  laboratory  of  the  National 
drawings,  oil,  wood  engraving,  etc.  Jewish  Hospital  was  named  for 
Their  reproduction  is  shown  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  at 
letterpress,  lithography,  collotype,  dedication  services  here. 
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Amazing  Adhesives 
Open  Bright  New  Fields  of  Design 


...with  Creative  Chemistry 
^  Your  Partner  in  Progress ! 


Furnitxire  . . .  stronger,  smarter,  more  comfortable  than 
ever  before.  Plywood  . . .  ten  billion  square  feet  of  it  annually 
for  thousands  of  uses  in  homes,  offices,  boats  and  other 
types  of  construction.  Manufacturing  wood  products  is  big 
business  today  . . .  another  major  industry  served  by 
Reichhold.  Amazing  new  adhesives  developed  through 
Reichhold  research  and  produced  in  Reichhold 
plants  from  coast  to  coast  bring  new  strength,  new  versatility 
to  wood  .  .  .  new  opportunities  to  the  architects, 
builders  and  decorators  who  use  it. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


More  CAMs  Comment 
On  Classified  Teaching 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Following  the  publication  of 
some  conclusions  reached  by  Prof. 
Earl  A.  McIntyre  of  Michigan 
State  College  (E  &  P,  Sept.  13, 
page  58)  for  his  master’s  thesis  at 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
this  writer  has  received  a  number 
of  strong  protests  from  CAMs  all 
over  the  country. 

Briefly,  according  to  the  E&P 
story.  Professor  McIntyre  stated 
that  Classified  Advertising  courses 
should  not  be  given  in  colleges  for 
the  following  reasons: 

“Classified  salary  levels  are  too 
low;  turnover  in  classified  depart¬ 
ments  is  too  slow  to  absorb  new¬ 
comers,  salesmanship,  highly  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  Classified  operation, 
‘cannot  be  adequately  taught  in 
the  classroom’;  and  the  Classified 
field  is  still  being  used  as  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  other  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  jobs.” 

Course  Dropped 
The  following  week  this  writer 
made  an  effort  to  refute  each  of 
these  points.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  received  countless  phone  calls 
and  letters  concerning  the  mate¬ 
rial.  One  of  the  direct  results  of 
Professor  McIntyre’s  research,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gilbert  Gillett,  CAM, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  chairman, 
ANCAM  Educational  Committee, 
is  that  the  course  in  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  scheduled  to  begin  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  dropped. 

Professor  McIntyre,  himself,  will 
use  the  text  book,  “Principles  and 
Practices  of  Classified  Advertising” 
as  part  of  a  business  management 
course  in  Journalism  rather  than 
in  a  Classified  Advertising  course 
as  originally  intended.  Needless  to 
say.  this  constitutes  a  major  set¬ 
back  in  the  recognition  of  Classi¬ 
fied  as  a  vocation — and  an  unjust¬ 
ified  one  in  the  view  of  many. 

“I  just  finished  reading  your  col¬ 
umn  in  answer  to  Professor  McIn¬ 
tyre,  and  frankly  Dan,  I  thought 
you  did  a  good  job  but  not  half 
strong  enough,”  says  Anthony 
Powderly,  CAM,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

“Sure,  the  newspapers  broadly 
are  not  the  best  paying  group  of 
the  industries;  however,  they  are 
pretty  much  in  the  public  service 
group  with  the  telephone  company, 
gas  and  electric  company,  banks 
and  schools.  Most  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  any  size  start  their  people 
out  from  $2,000  to  $2,300  per 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  years,  they’re  doing  as  well  as 
anyone  in  the  public  service  field. 
The  State  of  New  York,  for  e.x- 
ample,  has  a  minimum  salary  for 
teachers  with  a  Bachelor’s  Degree 


from  $2,500  to  $4,700  and  this 
spread  goes  from  one  to  16  years’ 
experience.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  public  service  is  pretty 
much  in  the  same  line.” 

Men  Who  Have  Gone  Ahead 
“For  opportunities,  well,  let’s 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  people 
who  started  as  want  ad  solicitors 
and  have  done  reasonably  well, 
and  I'm  not  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  hundreds  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  whose  imagin¬ 
ation,  perseverance,  and  devotion 
to  duty  makes  it  the  great  business 
that  we  are  in.  There  are: 

Jake  Butler,  General  Manager,  Houston 
Chronicle;  Jim  O’Connor,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga::cttc;  Irv  Fitch, 
Advertising  Counsel,  Gannett  Newspa* 
I>ers;  Henry  Manz,  Business  Manager, 
Indianapolis  Times;  John  Lewis,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pio> 
nccr  Press:  Marshall  Triim,  Adv.  Direc- 
tf'r.  Baltimore  Post  Xe^es  American  :  Dtni 
Coleman,  Vice-Pres.  and  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector.  Orleans  Times-Pirayune : 

Chet  Campbell,  Advertising  Director, 
Chicago  Trihune:  Maxie  L-ng.  Retail 
Manager,  Xa.<hville  Xe\vspai>ers;  Carl 
(lanz.  (kuieral  Adverti.sing  Manager.  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun ;  B.  1)  Drew.  Retail  Adv.  Man¬ 
ager.  Mil:vauhoc  Journal-  Frank  Twiss. 
Retail  Adv.  Manager.  Worcester  Mass. 
Xewspapers;  Howard  Grothe,  Advertising 
Director,  li'ashington  Daily  Xt'^es:  Loyal 
Phillitts.  Vicepre-'ident  and  PubliNhcr, 
St.  Petersburg  Independent. 

Gil  Gillett  writes  as  follows:  “I 
am  very  glad  that  you  have  written 
in  answer.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
summary  of  McIntyre’s  thesis  got 
into  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  fact, 
when  I  called  Mac  about  it  after  1 
read  it,  he  did  not  even  know  that 
it  had  been  published. 

Not  What  He  Really  Feels 

“I  know  McIntyre  very  well  and 
I  am  sorry  that  the  article  was 
written  as  it  was  in  the  education 
section  on  the  week  of  Sept.  13. 
The  article  seemed  different  from 
what  Mac  intended.  As  I  say,  real¬ 
ly  he  feels  the  same  about  the 
situation  as  you  do. 

“As  a  result  of  his  findings,  Dr. 
Allen  decided  to  drop  the  clas¬ 
sified  course  that  he  intended  to 
put  into  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  curricula.  McIntyre  decided 
at  Michigan  State  not  to  drop  the 
idea  but  to  modify  his  original 
plan  and  he  included  the  use  of  our 
textbook.  Principles  and  Practices 
as  part  of  the  business  management 
course  in  the  Journalism  curricula. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  has  been 
the  promoter  of  the  forthcoming 
seminar  that  we  are  planning  to 
hold  in  connection  with  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  Journalism 
School  in  February. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Professor  McIntyre’s  article  could 
have  been  misinterpreted  by  the 
press  if  Dr.  Allen  of  the  Medill 
School  apparently  read  it  the  same 


Religious  Edition 
Sold  by  Classified 

Akron,  Ohio — ^The  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  published  its  first  annual  reli¬ 
gious  news  edition  Sept.  27. 'The 
eight-page  section  carried  14,518 
lines  of  advertising  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  churches  of  the  district.  The 
section  was  sold  by  the  classified 
advertising  department. 

way  and  cancelled  his  proposed 
Classified  Advertising  course  while 
McIntyre  himself  revised  his  own 
plans  for  teaching  Classified. 

Unfortunate  Excerpts 
Walter  Lehmann,  former 
ANCAM  President,  CAM,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  says: 

“Editor  &  Publisher’s  reporter 
in  Chicago  chose  unfortunate  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  the  material  McIntyre 
must  have  made  available  to  him 
to  include  in  his  story. 

“I  refer  to  the  last  column  which 
quotes  an  ‘enthusiastic  observation’ 
from  some  unidentified  classified 
advertising  manager,  which  the 
professor  must  have  selected  to 
show  E&P’s  reporter  with  the 
possible  intention  to  get  a  laugh. 

“That  your  reporter  chose  this 
letter  from  the  many  thoughtful 
and  valuable  contributions  Profes¬ 
sor  McIntyre  must  have  received 
and  documented  under  ‘Pertinent 
General  Comments’  is  regrettable. 

“Certainly,  its  inclusion  in  the 
article  did  nothing  to  prove  a 
point  other  than  that  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  as  in  other  industries, 
there  are  sincere,  hardworking 
people  who  have  not  learned  to 
put  their  thoughts  on  paper  in  a 
manner  that  meets  the  approval  of 
some  men  of  degrees  or  even 
some  reporters. 

In  a  Ridiculous  Light 
“I  also  question  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  caption  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  indicates  that  the 
writer  exercised  his  imagination  to 
a  greater  degree  than  his  ability 
to  pinpoint  the  basie  theme  of  the 
story. 

“To  comment  on  Professor  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  conclusions,  so  concisely 
stated  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  article,  would  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  developing  differences  of 
opinion  that  would  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  this  letter  of  protest. 

“I  fear  that  this  article  leaves 
the  Classified  Advertising  profes¬ 
sion  (and  I  dignify  it  with  the 
word  ‘profession’  as  well  earned) 
in  a  ridiculous  light. 

“Certainly  it  fails  to  meet  the 
standards  of  editorial  worthiness 
usually  associated  with  the  trade 
magazine  of  The  Fourth  Estate.” 

Without  the  original  text  of 
Professor  McIntyre’s  thesis,  we 
cannot  dispute  Mr.  Lehmann’s 
point.  However,  it  would  seem 
that  the  E&P  story  did  carry  the 
original  intent  of  Professor  Mc¬ 
Intyre  inasmuch  as  both  he  and 
Dr.  Allen  changed  their  plans 
about  giving  Classified  courses  as 
a  result  of  this  research. 


THE  LADY  CAM's 


O’Donnell 


Margaret  R.  Cadwell, 
CAM,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  says:  “We  are 
an  all-girl  staff.  Published 
292,393  ads  in  1951  and  3,- 
641,594  lines.  The  first  seven 
months  this  year  our  linage 
gain  is  150,375  lines  over  1950 
and  a  gain  of  10,458  ads. 

O'Donnell  Is  Named 
Miami  News  CAM 

Miami,  Fla. — The  appointment 
of  R.  C.  O’Donnell  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  is 
announced 
b  y  Advertising 
Director  Robert 
F.  Buggeln. 

Mr.  O’Donnell, 
a  native  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  spent  the 
last  four  years  as 
senior  account  ex- 
e  c  u  t  i  V  e  for  a 
Washington,  D. 

C . ,  advertising 
agency.  Prior  to 
that  he  served  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  newspapers  in 
Washington,  Pittsburgh  and  Akron. 

He  assisted  in  the  classified  de¬ 
velopment  program  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.A,  and 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Classified  Advertising. 

■ 

Bastrop,  La.  Paper 
On  S-Day  Schedule 

Bastrop,  La. — ^The  Bastrop  Dai¬ 
ly  Enterprise,  which  will  skip 
Monday  and  Saturday  in  its  pub¬ 
lication  schedule,  makes  its  bow 
here  Sunday,  Oct.  5. 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher,  said 
the  new  paper,  which  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  weekly  Morehouse 
Enterprise,  is  equipped  with  a 
Comet  Linotype,  Teletypesetter, 
and  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver.  The 
Sunday  edition  will  contain  eight 
pages  of  colored  comics. 

The  new  paper,  selling  for  25c 
weekly  home  delivered,  has  full 
United  Press  service. 

■ 

Majorette  Festival 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Fourteen 
thousand  spectators  were  at  the 
Daily  Mail’s  sixth  annual  Major¬ 
ette  Festival. 
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What  It  takes  to  silence  a  pillbox! 


Copper:  2,000  lbs 


Bronze:  100  lbs.  Specialized  Personnel:  5 


Steel:  90,000  lbs. 


Rubber:  1,800  lbs. 


>1  single  blast  from  a  105  mm.  howitzer  can 
reduce  a  pillbox  to  smoldering  silence!  This  tre¬ 
mendous  firepower  is  awesome . . .  only  a  mount 
of  great  strength  can  withstand  its  recoil. 

American  Machine  and  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany’s  vast  manufacturing  facilities  guide  the 
production  of  these  mounts  from  initial  stage 


to  the  time  they  re  ready  for  action. 

AMF  is  pleased  to  make  its  contribution  to 
Army  Ordnance.  Along  with  thousands  of 
other  companies  we  are  utilizing  industrial 
skill  and  speed  to  insure  America’s  military 
readiness. 


Above  figures  are  given  with  due  regard  to  security  * 


AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


Executive  Offices,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


AMF  does  it  better — automatically! 


CREATORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF  ELECTRONIC  AND  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  ARMED  SERVICES:  Radar  antennae  and  drive  units  •  automatic 
loaders  for  Army  and  Navy  weapons  •  elevating  and  azimuth  mechanisms  •  cooling  fans  for  Army  tanks  •  airplane  parts  •  mobile  ovens  •  electronic 
training  devices  •  naval  ordnance  •  rolled  and  welded  steel  products  •  shell  components  •  silver-zinc  batteries  •  special  military  projects. 
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Specialists!  There  are  9 
On  Chi.  Tribune  Staff 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — ^Having  read  with  re¬ 
gret  the  impending  “demise”  of 
the  feature  writer,  beat  man,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  proofreader,  as  predicted 
by  some  of  the  newspaper  brethren 
during  the  Summer  heat,  it  would 
seem  that  only  “specialists”  are 
left. 

So  “acute”  is  the  situation  that 
"Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  (Sept.  13, 
page  80)  concludes:  “To  hear 
the  boys  talk  it  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  we  will  have  a  completely  au¬ 
tomatic  newspaper — one  that  puts 
itself  out  without  manpower  of 
any  kind.” 

Nine  Tribune  Specialists 

In  behalf  of  specialists,  the 
Trib,  monthly  employe  publication 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  comes 
forth  with  an  interesting  article, 
telling  about  nine  of  the  Tribune 
writers  who  keep  readers  up  to 
date  on  subjects  related  to  special¬ 
ized  fields. 

These  nine  reporters  are  the 
Rev.  John  Evans  and  John  Astley- 
Cock,  who  report  the  up-to-the- 
minute  news  in  the  fields  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  education;  Roy  Gibbons, 
science  reporter;  George  Tagge, 
political  editor;  John  Hall  (Whisk¬ 
ers)  Thompson,  military  specialist; 
Wayne  Thomis,  aviation  writer; 
Hal  Foust,  automobile  expert; 
George  Hartmann,  labor  reporter, 
and  Richard  Orr,  farm  writer. 

All  of  these  men  work  out  of 
the  newsroom  at  the  Tribune,  but 
they  cover  big  territories  to  keep 
up  to  date  in  their  fields.  Most 
all  of  them  have  had  plenty  of 
practical  experience  in  the  news¬ 
room  as  beat  men  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters  before  launch¬ 
ing  into  their  special  fields. 

Relying  on  the  “Trib”  for  the 
facts,  the  following  roundup  gives 
a  thumbnail  sketch  of  each  of  the 
specialists: 

Dr.  Evans  a  Minister 


nominations.  Last  Spring,  he 
traveled  to  Korea  and  reported 
Easter  Day  from  the  front,  a  page 
one  story. 

“It  was  the  most  interesting  as¬ 
signment  I  ever  had,”  says  Dr. 
Evans.  “Because  of  the  time  dif¬ 
ferential,  I  sent  the  story  by  Press 
Wireless  from  the  front  on  Easter 
Day  and  it  arrived  here  the  next 
day,  which  was  Easter  in  the 
United  States.” 


Gibbons  a  Traveler 


For  religion  and  education  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Tribune  has  an  ordained 
Episcopalian  minister  and  author¬ 
ity  on  the  structure  and  doctrines 
of  all  faiths — ^Dr.  John  Evans.  His 
assistant  is  John  Astley-Cock,  who, 
prior  to  1933,  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Evans  at  St.  Chrysostom’s 
Church  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Evans 
writes  daily  stories  on  religion  and 
education,  edits  “Notes  on  News 
in  Religion,”  which  runs  in  the 
Saturday  editions,  and  authors  a 
weekly  article  on  education  for  the 
Sunday  paper. 

To  cover  his  world-wide  beat, 
the  religion  editor  travels  frequent¬ 
ly  and  reports  on  conventions  and 
meetings  of  important  educational 
groups  and  major  religious  de- 


“1  have  been  fiddling  around  in 
science  for  25  years,”  explains  Roy 
Gibbons,  science  editor,  who  de¬ 
veloped  an  interest  in  the  field 
while  taking  a  pre-med  course  in 
college.  He  covers  everything 
from  submarine  genealogy  to  nuc¬ 
lear  physics.  In  1946,  he  accom¬ 
panied  Admiral  Byrd  to  the  Ant¬ 
arctic.  Several  years  ago,  he  scored 
a  scoop  when  he  discovered  "by 
accident”  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  atomic  research. 
Currently,  he  is  being  swamped 
with  queries  about  flying  saucers. 
*1  believe  that  flying  saucers  most¬ 
ly  are  seen  by  people  in  their 
cups,”  he  asserts. 

George  Tagge  has  been  with 
the  Tribune  since  1933,  covering 
local  and  federal  government 
agencies  prior  to  becoming  polit¬ 
ical  editor  in  1938.  He  covers 
local  and  state  elections  and  in 
1941  flew  to  Alaska  to  make  an 
investigation  of  conditions.  “If 
you  ever  get  deeply  involved  in 
politics,  you’re  hooked,”  he  says. 

John  Hall  Thompson,  Tribune 
reporter  with  city  beat  training,  be¬ 
gan  covering  Army  camps  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  1940,  reporting 
on  conditions,  training  methods, 
equipment  and  morale.  Two  years 
later  he  was  assigned  overseas  as 
a  war  correspondent.  His  exploits 
on  various  fronts  in  the  European 
theater  earned  him  the  title  of  the 
Tribune’s  “mobile  hedgerow”  after 
he  let  his  beard  grow.  He  has 
since  covered  the  Korean  war  and 
toured  nine  Army  camps  through¬ 
out  the  South. 


a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy  (1942-46)  he  made  more 
than  125  transcontinental  flights  as 
a  ferry  pilot. 

“Li^e  in  a  suitcase”  is  the  way 
Hal  Foust,  automobile  editor,  ex¬ 
plains  his  job.  Foust  has  traveled 
all  over  U.  S.,  promoting  better 
roads,  exposing  speed  traps,  and 
reporting  on  travel  conditions.  He 
is  a  former  war  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  has  two  Beck  awards 
to  his  credit  for  excellence  in  for¬ 
eign  correspondence.  “1  first  got 
printers’  ink  on  my  fingers  in  my 
father’s  weekly  newspaper  office  in 
Cromwell,  Ind.,  and  I’ve  been  a 
journalistic  nomad  ever  since,”  said 
Foust. 

George  Hartmann’s  philosophy 
for  labor  reporting  is  “get  both 
sides  of  every  story  and  present 
them  as  objectively  as  possible.” 
In  1949,  he  was  cited  by  Business 
Week  and  Score  magazines  for 
“the  best  reporting  of  the  year  in 
the  field  of  employer-employe  re¬ 
lations.”  He  was  a  co-winner  with 
Orville  Dwyer  of  the  Beck  award 
for  their  joint  series  in  1949,  ex¬ 
posing  gangster  control  in  some  of 
the  labor  unions. 

Richard  Orr,  Tribune  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  takes  his  own  pictures  and 
travels  throughout  the  Midwest, 
reporting  crop  conditions.  He  also 
spends  much  time  at  Cantigny 
Farm  in  Wheaton,  reporting  on  the 
latest  experiments  there.  He  also 
covers  the  International  Live  Stock 
Expositions,  farm  conventions  and 
agricultural  meetings.  He  gained 
background  in  his  field  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  grain  and  live  stock  beats 
in  the  financial  department. 


The  series  of  errors  began  July 
13  when  the  Globe-Times  received 
a  tip  that  a  motorist  unwittingly  * 
returned  to  the  wrong  alderman’s 
office  with  a  fine  he  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  within  24  hours. 

Sensing  irregularity,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  set  up  a  round-the-clock 
vigil  on  one  shift  of  police  and 
the  office  of  the  alderman  who  had 
levied  the  fine.  The  watch  was  to 
last  six  weeks  with  as  many  as 
seven  newsmen,  including  the  edi¬ 
tor,  taking  part. 

Globe-Times  staffers  inspected 
thousands  of  records  here,  in  Eas¬ 
ton,  and  Harrisburg,  besides  inter¬ 
viewing  scores  of  persons  and  writ¬ 
ing  to  more  than  250  known  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  court 
proceedings. 

The  pattern  of  the  police-alder¬ 
man  relationship  was  to  arrest  out  f 
of  town  traffic  violators  and  bring 
them  to  the  alderman’s  residence 
where  a  fine  plus  costs  would  be 
imposed. 

Investigation  showed  that  police 
were  not  filing  reports  of  arrests 
and  that  aldermen  were  not  turn¬ 
ing  in  all  of  the  fines  collected. 

On  watch  outside  an  alderman’s 
residence,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Re¬ 
porter  Robert  L.  Mason  were 
picked  up  and  held  “for  investiga¬ 
tion”  on  orders  of  a  police  cap¬ 
tain  who  the  day  before  had  re¬ 
fused  access  to  traffic  arrest  rec¬ 
ords. 

Three  hours  later  they  were  re¬ 
leased  by  the  chief  ®f  police  in 
custody  of  their  lawyer.  The  chief 
promised  a  public  apology  which 
to  date  has  not  been  made. 


Trailing  of  Error 
Exposes  Fine  Scandal 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  —  A  motorist’s 
error,  weeks  of  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  and  illegal  jailing  of  R.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the  Globe- 
Times,  have  combined  to  expose 
a  traffic  court  scandal  here. 


Thomis  a  Pilot 

As  Tribune  aviation  editor  since 
1936,  Wayne  Thomis  has  covered 
every  phase  of  aviation  since  the 
U.  S.  Army  flew  the  airmail  when 
Postmaster  General  Farley  can¬ 
celled  commercial  air  carrier  con¬ 
tracts.  Thomis  has  about  7,000 
flying  hours  to  his  credit.  He  went 
to  France  on  the  first  commercial 
air  flight  in  1939.  The  next  year 
he  surveyed  aviation  conditions  in 
Central  and  most  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  later  he  toured  American 
and  Canadian  training  camps.  As 


Although  Chief  of  Police  Ray¬ 
mond  R.  Rueter  admitted  that  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s  jailing  was  “a  mis¬ 
take,”  little  did  he  realize  its  mag¬ 
nitude.  For  the  editor  was  locked 
up  midway  in  an  investigation  of 
an  aldermanic  kangaroo  court  and 
fining  mill  preying  on  motorists. 

( E  &  P,  Sept.  20,  page  13). 

Publication  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  “mistake”  arrest 
was  the  Globe-Times’  opening  sal¬ 
vo  in  a  campaign  that  so  far  has 
resulted  in: 

1.  Exposure  of  scores  of  inci¬ 
dents  of  high-handedness  and  ir¬ 
regularity  by  police  and  magis¬ 
trates  in  traffic  violation  cases; 

2.  Probes  by  the  mayor,  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  of  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties,  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
into  the  records  of  the  alderman 
and  police  involved; 

3.  Complete  revision  of  police 
and  aldermanic  filing  systems,  and 

4.  Fines  totaling  $2,296.85,  some 
dating  to  1950,  turned  in  by  aider- 
men  to  city  and  state  treasuries. 


Life  Guard's  Story 

Cleveland — Tom  Brady,  police 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Press, 
in  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  diving 
and  swimming 
skill  last  week, 
recovered  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  a  man 
drowned  in  the 
cab  of  his  truck 
in  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Brady, 
who  spent  eight 
summers  as  a  life 
guard,  retrieved 
the  body  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Raglow,  45, 
after  efforts  of 
the  police  and 
were  unsuccessful. 

He  wrote  a  first  person  story  of 
his  adventure. 

“Maybe  I  was  in  the  water  20 
minutes,”  he  related.  “It  was  aw¬ 
fully  cold.  Maybe  I  dived  20 
times.  I  don’t  know.  It  was  1:30 
a.m.  when  we  came  out  after  get¬ 
ting  the  doors  open  and  getting 
that  poor  fellow  out  of  that  truck 
cab.” 


Brady 

coastguardsmen 


Seafaring  Test 
Havana —  Three  Florida  news¬ 
papermen  claimed  an  unusual  rec¬ 
ord  last  week.  The  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Rube 
Allen,  and  two  reporters  from  that 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Friendly  help  on  your  citys  construction  problems 


Whenever  a  construction  project  is  planned  in  your 
city— whether  it  be  a  school,  hospital,  airport,  house, 
apartment,  water  line  or  sewage  disposal  plant- 
many  experts  are  needed. 

One  specialist  who  makes  a  major  contribution 
may  be  a  field  engineer  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  a  non-profit  organization  established 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago  in  1916.  More  than 
300  like  him  work  out  of  26  offices  in  45  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  British  Columbia.  He’s 
ready  to  help  your  architects,  engineers  and  contrac¬ 
tors  on  concrete  design  and  construction  problems. 


He  has  the  latest  information  on  concrete  design 
and  construction  problems  from  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  working  in  the  Association’s  research  and 
development  laboratories  and  technical  bureaus.  He 
also  knows  and  encourages  sound  concrete  practices 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

This  extensive  field  engineering  service,  as  well 
as  the  research,  development  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  is  made 
possible  by  the  voluntary  financial  support  of  the 
68  member  companies  of  the  Association.  A  list  of 
these  member  companies  is  available  on  re<iuest. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

OEPT.  IOa-80  3  3  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  IlllNOIS 

A  notional  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portiond  cement  ond  concrete  through  scientific  research  ond  engineering  field  work 
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PROMOTION 


Intimate  Data  Gathered 
On  HER  Shopping  Habits 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Although  most  women  in  New 
York  have  changed  their  shopping 
habits  in  the  past  several  months, 
keeping  retail  stores  open  more 
nights  a  week  would  not  espe¬ 
cially  lure  more  of  them  to  shop 
more  often.  The  significant 
changes  seem  to  be  that  women 
are  buying  closer  to  the  time 
when  they  need  something,  are 
buying  new  fashions  closer  to  the 
time  they  are  advertised,  are  be¬ 
coming  more  exacting  in  their 
buying,  and  are  becoming  less  pa¬ 
tient  with  poor  or  inferior  goods 
and  services. 

These  important  findings  about 
women’s  shopping  trends  and  at¬ 
titudes  in  New  York  have  just 
been  made  available  to  retailers 
by  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican.  The  findings  were  made 
through  four  separate  studies 
among  women  in  the  city  and  su¬ 
burbs.  Interviews  were  conducted 
among  various  groups  of  4,000 
and  3,000  women  for  each  study, 
the  groups  being  controlled  as  to 
economic  and  secial  levels,  age, 
and  regional  distribution.  All  the 
women  interviewed  shop  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  large  Manhattan  stores. 

The  four  studies,  issued  together 
as  “Consumer  Comments  from 
the  Journal-American,”  cover 
night  shopping  reactions,  general 
attitudes  toward  shopping,  buying 
plans  for  the  home,  and  apparel 
buying  plans. 

Service  to  Advertisers 

This  probing  into  a  market’s 
shopping  trends  and  attitudes 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
services  a  newspaper  can  render 
advertisers  in  its  market.  Certain¬ 
ly  retailers  in  any  market  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  any  shopping  trends. 
They  are  far  more  sensitive  than 
national  advertisers.  There  have 
been  some  sad  instances  of  news¬ 
papers  losing  their  potency  for 


Since  “the  man  who  knows  gets 
ahead’’  is  a  natural  for  newspaper 
promotion,  and  since  the  newspa¬ 
per  also  adds  to  a  kid’s  general 
knowledge,  this  campaign  seems 
like  a  natural  for  a  newspaper. 
Caterpillar  very  generously  offers 
it  to  anyone  who  can  use  it.  If 
you’re  interested,  get  in  touch  with 
Caterpillar’s  Community  Relations 
Department  at  Peoria. 

In  the  Bag 

Since  Hawaii,  Alaska,  et  al., 
have  not  claimed  the  title  of  “the 
49th  State,’’  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  issues  an  “official”  proc¬ 
lamation  so  naming  the  trading 
area  of  the  St.  Louis  market. 
Thus  one  of  the  great  promotional 
phrases  of  all  time  promises  to 
come  back  into  use. 

^ 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
scored  some  records  with  its  recent 
Hole-in-One  golf  tournament,  in- 


eas  ^ 


this  study  provides  a  running  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  interviews 
which  makes  it  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  lot  more  illuminating. 

As  an  example,  here  is  a  pertinent 
paragraph  from  the  study  on  shop¬ 
ping  attitudes: 

“All  of  the  women  felt  that 
their  buying  habits  have  changed 
to  conform  with  today's  way  of 
life  and  nearly  all  of  them  pointed 
out  the  male  influence  on  a  major 
part  of  the  family  shopping.  They 
mentioned  the  greater  interest 
men  have  in  articles  for  the  home, 
in  the  selecting  of  many  items  for  eluding  the  first  hole-in-one  Bill 


the  younger  children,  even 
many  instances,  their  interest  in 
major  apparel  purchases.” 

Incidentally,  Robert  A.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  National  Sales 
Executives,  Inc.,  predicted  this 
week  that  morning  shopping  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  within  five 
years,  with  most  retail  stores  open 
from  noon  until  9  p.m.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  growing  importance 
of  catering  to  the  husband-wife 
team  of  shoppers. 

Knowledge  is  Power 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  good 
public  relations  service  you  can 
render  industries  in  your  market 
who  are  plagued  with  the  problem 
of  employe  recruitment,  you  might 
find  just  what  you  want  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  is  currently  running  in 
high  school  papers  in  and  around 
Peoria. 

Caterpillar,  like  many  other  in¬ 
dustries,  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  trainees  “who  are  potentially 
capable  of  assuming  responsibil¬ 
ity.”  Such  trainees,  as  Caterpillar 
points  out.  “must  know  mathe¬ 
matics.  They  must  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  clearly  either  in 
writing  or  verbally.  They  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  history,  geog- 


retail  advertisers  while  still  carry-  raphy  and  current  affairs.” 


ing  a  large  volume  of  national 
food  and  other  linage.  This  can 
be  nothing  but  a  reflection  on  na¬ 
tional  agencies  and  their  too  fre¬ 
quently  inflexible  formula  space 
buying. 

Studies  such  as  this  can  save 
advertisers  lots  of  headaches  and 
lots  of  money.  And  although  this 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance  of  retailers, 
it  deserves  serious  study  by  agency 
space  buyers  as  well.  Shopping 
trends  and  attitudes  in  any  market 
might  well  concern  them  and  their 
advertising  as  much  as  they  con¬ 
cern  retailers. 

The  study  is  well  presented.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  mere  reporting  of  fig¬ 
ures,  such  as  would  result  from  a 
simple  question  and  answer  study. 


Caterpillar  found,  as  many  high 
school  teachers  find,  that  lots  of 
students  didn’t  care  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  for  English,  or  for 
other  subjects.  The  kids  couldn’t 
see  what  use  the  subject  would  be 
to  them  if  they  weren't  going 
ahead  to  college.  Too  often, 
teachers  couldn’t  sell  the  kids  on 
the  importance  of  a  subject  in 
later  life.  And  so  the  kids  would 
handicap  themselves. 

So  Caterpillar,  helping  itself  as 
it  helps  the  teachers,  put  together 
a  campaign  of  five  ads  for  the 
high  school  papers  in  its  territory. 
These  ads  sell  the  idea  that  “the 
man  who  knows  gets  ahead.” 
Specific  ads  sell  the  value  of  math, 
history,  English,  geography,  and 
just  general  knowledge. 


Wallace,  the  paper’s  golf  writer, 
had  seen  in  50  years  of  covering 
golf.  The  ace  came  not  in  the 
regular  tournament,  however,  in 
which  none  was  scored.  It  came 
when  one  of  the  junior  contestants, 
who  had  already  hit  his  three  shots 
from  the  50-yard  junior  mark, 
asked  if  he  couldn’t  try  from  the 
men’s  tee,  100  yards.  Permission 
granted.  11-year-old  Jack  Thomas, 
Jr.  sent  his  second  shot  smack  into 
the  cup.  Tournament  drew  a  rec¬ 
ord  2,091  golfers  who  hit  6,273 
golf  balls  at  the  12-foot  target, 
with  only  162  hitting  into  the 
circle. 

* 

Promotion  for  the  editorial  page 
is  rare.  But  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  comes  up 
with  a  dandy  full-page  ad  promot¬ 
ing  the  ten  features  its  editorial 
page  presents  daily  to  help  readers 
understand  the  news,  and  enjoy 
the  day. 

*  *  *  , 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Journal-Gazette  out  with 
a  handsomely  printed  market  data 
book  promoting  “Indiana’s  Golden 
Zone  Market.”  Contents  are  as 
“handsome”  as  the  printing — all 
the  essential  market  information 
plus  a  few  extras  that  help  explain 
why  Fort  Wayne  is  called  “Amer¬ 
ica's  happiest  town.” 

■ 

6,000  Get  Tix 
To  St.  Paul  Shows 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Six  thousand 


Reporters  Introduced 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  readers  are  getting  better 
acquainted  with  the  newspaper’s  y 
by-line  reporters  in  a  current  fea¬ 
ture  series  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a 
recent  change  over  to  larger  body  i 
type.  The  series,  currently  appear-  I 
ing  on  the  section  page,  carries  a  (i 
picture  and  short  biographical 
sketch  about  the  reporter,  plus  the 
reminder  that  his  or  her  “readable  5 
stories  are  now  even  easier  to  read 
in  the  Press-Scimitar's  new  8  pt. 
regal  type.” 

Service  Charge  I 

The  St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel- 
Mist  has  added  a  25c  service 
charge  on  all  classified  advertising 
not  paid  for  during  the  month  the 
advertising  is  run,  or  within  10 
days  following  receipt  of  the  bill. 

Youth  Page  Forum 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  is 
holding  a  Youth  Page  Forum  one 
day  each  month  for  its  school  re¬ 
porters  and  their  journalism  teach¬ 
ers.  Post  editorial  executives  or 
columnists  conduct  the  forum. 

■ 

Michigan  League 
Gives  Scrolls  to  11 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. — The  Mi¬ 
chigan  League  of  Home  Dailies 
recently  honored  1 1  members  and  • 
employes  with  records  of  50  or 
more  years  of  newspaper  service. 

Four  of  the  1 1  veterans  honored 
were  present  at  the  dinner.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  League  scrolls  was 
made  by  President  Arthur  Hinklcy, 
publisher  of  the  Petoskey  Evening 
News.  Those  receiving  scrolls 
were:  William  H.  Shumaker, 
Three  Rivers  Commercial;  Harry 
Whiteley,  Dowagiac  News;  Fred 
Kidd.  Sr..  Ionia  Sentinel  Standard: 
and  T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac  News. 
All  are  publishers  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  newspapers. 

Others  honored  were  George  B. 
Dolliver,  vicepresident.  Traverse 
City  Record-Eagle  and  a  member 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News  organization;  George  C 
Handy,  publisher  of  the  Ypsilanti 
Press;  Walter  S.  Kennedy,  Cadillac 
News;  Harmon  M.  Eslow,  printer 
at  the  Albion  Evening  Record: 


women — along  with  a  scattering  of  Stanley  S.  Gerrie,  printer  at  the 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  News;  Miss  Mabel 
Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Owosso 
Argus  Press;  and  Wellington 
Washburn,  member  of  the  Hough¬ 
ton  Mining  Gazette  advertising 
department. 

■ 

Colorado  Daily  75 

Trinidad,  Colo. — The  Trinidad 
Chronicle-News,  which  began  V 
a  weekly  in  1877,  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary  Sept.  29.  It  has 
been  a  daily  since  the  early  1890s- 
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hardy  males — filed  through  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press 
auditorium  in  two  days  last  week 
during  “ticket  exchange  days”  of 
the  newspapers'  Women’s  Institute. 

They  came  to  exchange  their 
1952-53  membership  cards  for  sea¬ 
son  tickets  to  the  Women’s  Insti¬ 
tute’s  14th  annual  series  of  enter¬ 
tainment  programs. 

The  6,000  went  home  with  a  to¬ 
tal  of  12,000  sets  of  season  tickets 
— for  themselves  and  friends  and 
relatives. 
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HOW  FIRE  INSURANCE 


ON  THE  FIRE  BUG 


Nor  TOO  LONG  AGO,  “arson  rings”,  preyed  upon 
America's  big  cities.  But  today,  local  authorities,  aided  by 
arson  specialists,  are  making  it  too  hot  for  these 

potential  murderers.  Incendiarism  now  is 
mostly  the  work  of  juveniles  and  mental  defectives. 
•  Helping  to  get  rid  of  fire  bugs  is  another  public  service 
of  the  capital  stock  fire  insurance  business 

which  saves  lives  and  property  and  keeps 
}  down  the  cost  of  vour  fire  insurance. 


Fire  insurance  service  benefits  us  in  many  other 
ways.  When  you're  building  or  buying  a 

home,  fire  insurance  protects  you  and 
helps  make  your  investment  secure. 

It  keeps  stores  open,  plants 
humming.  Because  ol  it.  businessmen  can 
plan  ahead  with  confidence, 
relying  upon  insurance  to  protect 
them  against  unexpected  fire  losses. 
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_Zol'i.i  skk  sour  fire  insurance  agent 
at  the  high  school  game— ss  ith  his  family.  He’s 
interested  in  his  community,  too.  .And  he’s 
an  example  of  svhat  makes  .America  click. 
Every  business  he  insures,  large  «r  small, 
competes  in  an  open  market— as  he  tl<K‘s. 

Both  must  give  full  value  — or  they 
svon’t  stay  in  business.  .And  it  is  from 
such  private  enterprise  that  every 
liKal  community  prospers. 
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11  ow  MUCH  would  it  cost  today  to  replace  a 
house  you  paid  S7.500  for  ten  years  ago? 

You  know  how  construction  costs  have 

skyrocketed.  But  would  you  have  enough  fire 
and  lightning  insurance  if  fire  damaged  or  destroyed 
your  home  today? 

Why  not  call  your  agent  or  broker.  He’ll  be  glad 
to  make  sure  you’re  adequately  protected. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


One-Station  Beefs  Fan 
^Monopoly*  Complaints 


Anyont.  who  thinks  it  must  be 
great  sport  to  own  the  only  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  town  should  get 
a  copy  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal’s  TV  Anniversary  Section, 
published  Sunday,  Sept.  21. 

Behind  the  full<olor  illustration 
on  Page  One,  which  puts  black- 
and-white  television  to  shame, 
there's  a  confession  by  this  news¬ 
paper  management  which  has  en¬ 
joyed  (?)  a  monopoly  in  video  for 
five  years.  In  short,  it’s  one  great 
big  headache  trying  to  pick  the 
programs. 

“You  can't  please  all  of  the 
people  even  part  of  the  time,”  says 
the  Journal.  .And  that  goes  for 
other  one-station  towns  like  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo, 
where  newspapers  are  the  lone 
operators  ...  up  to  now,  anyhow 
.  .  .  because  they  moved  early 
and  fast  to  get  permits. 

Here’s  what  the  Journal  says: 


In  each  of  these  cities,  the  TV 
stations  get  hundreds  of  letters, 
postcards  and  telephone  calls 
because  certain  programs  are  not 
carried,  because  one  program  is 
chosen  over  another.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  are  accused  of  operating 
“monopolies”  to  keep  other  TV 
stations  from  getting  started. 

“They  think  we  invented  the 
freeze.”  Dean  Fitzer.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star’s  tel¬ 
evision  station,  said  of  his  viewers. 

Officials  of  WTMJ-TV  run  into 
the  same  sort  of  comments.  Some 
of  the  letters  and  postcards  get 
abusive.  It  is  difficult  for  WTMJ- 
TV  to  make  any  program  selection 
which  pleases  everybody. 

Sports  Are  a  Problem 
For  example.  WTMJ-TV  car¬ 
ried  college  basketball  two  years 
ago.  Three  to  four  thousand  let¬ 
ters  and  cards  disapproved  of  hour 
and  a  half  basketball  programs 
which  forced  the  cancelling  of 
other  shows.  Last  year,  WTMJ- 
TV  carried  no  basketball.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  number  of  pro¬ 
tests:  Why  no  basketball? 

This  year,  college  basketball  is 
unavailable  for  television. 

Sports  programs  are  a  particular 
headache,  because  they  last  so 
long.  Night  baseball,  for  example, 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  top 
shows  on  the  air. 

WTMJ-TV  has  canceled  wres¬ 
tling  for  this  season,  too,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  sponsor.  In 
place  of  wrestling,  there  will  be  a 
half  hour  program  of  pro-football 
films  with  the  saipe  sponsor. 

Even  Movies  Displease 
One  of  the  most  popular  features 
carried  by  WTMJ-TV  is  its 
“Movies  at  Midnight,”  especially 
scheduled  for  swing  shift  workers. 


But  there  are  many  complaints. 
Some  even  complain  about  having 
to  “stay  up  so  late”  to  see  the 
movies.  Wives  have  protested  that 
their  husbands  do  not  get  home 
until  12:30  a.m.;  they  want  the 
movies  scheduled  later. 

Politics  is  a  particular  problem 
in  this  election  year. 

The  FCC  is  quite  specific  about 
political  advertising.  A  station 
does  not  have  to  carry  any  political 
program  at  all,  but  if  it  does  carry 
one  candidate’s  program,  it  has  to 
offer  a  similar  amount  of  time  to 
an  opposition  candidate. 

“If  it  is  true  that  television  is 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  in¬ 
formation  and  education,”  said 
Russell  G.  Winnie,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  The  Journal’s  ra¬ 
dio  department,  “then  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  present  political  can¬ 
didates  to  the  voter.” 

The  FCC.  incidentally,  requires 
that  political  advertising  can  cost 
no  more  than  regular  advertising 
on  a  station. 

The  selection  of  WTMJ-TV 
shows  is  a  constant  problem  to 
three  men — Walter  J.  Damm,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Journal’s  ra-  ■ 
dio  department;  Winnie,  and 
George  Comte,  station  manager. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  programming  is  to  choose 
between  two  or  three  programs 
available  at  the  same  time  on  dif¬ 
ferent  networks. 

Kinescopes  are  so  expensive  that 
the  networks  do  not  make  an  in¬ 
dividual  kinescope  for  each  station 
desiring  one.  Sets  of  kinescopes 
are  mailed  from  one  station  to  an¬ 
other,  causing  delays  of  one  to 
three  weeks  in  the  presentation  of 
some  programs. 

This  leads  to  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassing  incidents,  such  as  Christ¬ 
mas  programs  which  appear  after 
Christmas  and  programs  which  in¬ 
clude  references  to  political  con¬ 
ventions  which  already  have  been 
held. 

Kinescopes  do  not  always  solve 
a  problem.  The  station  has  to  re¬ 
ceive  permission  of  a  sponsor  to 
put  on  a  program  at  a  different 
time  than  the  “live”  broadcast  is 
scheduled.  Sponsors  will  not  al¬ 
ways  give  such  permission.  The 
hours  between  6  and  1 1  p.m.  are 
the  most  desirable  on  television. 

Some  OflP  Entirely 
Some  programs  do  not  get  on 
the  air  at  all. 

There  just  are  not  enough  hours 
in  a  day  to  accommodate  all  the 
shows  available.  At  one  time  the 
networks  considered  cutting  half 
hour  shows  to  20  minutes  to  get 
more  programs  on  the  air. 

To  give  viewers  1 10  hours  of  TV 
a  week  WTMJ-TV  provides  many 


hours  of  local  shows  as  well. 

The  FCC  is  rather  fussy  about 
local  programs — ^that  is,  it  favors 
them.  The  FCC  wants  local  sta¬ 
tions  to  maintain  their  own  iden¬ 
tity  and  serve  their  own  commu¬ 
nities. 

FCC  Is  Particular 

The  FCC  insists  on  stations  pro¬ 
viding  public  service  programs  as 
well  as  local  shows  of  other  types. 
Stations  must  tell  what  they  do 
about  this  requirement  when  they 
apply  for  license  renewals,  but  the 
trouble  is,  the  FCC  does  not  say 
just  how  much  of  such  material 
to  provide.  So  a  station  uses  its 
own  judgment  and  hopes  to  please. 

Individual  program  selections 
are  just  as  much  of  a  problem  as 
general  policies.  They  bring  most 
of  the  “beefs.” 

One  of  the  touchiest  problems 
has  been  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen’s 
program.  In  the  first  place.  Bishop 
Sheen  comes  on  at  the  same  time 
as  Milton  Berle,  and  the  fact  is, 
sad  or  no,  that  Berle’s  program  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  on  the  air. 
The  station  management  is  still 
trying  to  find  means  to  put  Bishop 
Sheen  on  the  air. 

WTMJ-TV  spokesmen  answer 
as  many  complaints  as  they  can, 
and  often  they  call  up  a  com- 
plainer  in  person  to  explain  the 
reason  for  a  program  decision. 

“All  we  can  do  is  keep  trying.” 
Mr.  Winnie  said.  “Let’s  hope  the 
day  never  comes  when  we  become 
■  callous.” 


wits  between  questioner  and  inter¬ 
viewee,  rather  than  that  of  a  news¬ 
man  seeking  a  story,” 


FCC  Denies  Petitions 
Oi  Newspaper  Interest 

FCC  this  week  denied  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  American-Republican, 
Inc.  for  an  additional  UHF  chan¬ 
nel  for  Waterbury,  Conn.  The 
newspaper  firm,  a  competing  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  lone  UHF  channel 
assigned,  argued  that  television 
could  be  brought  to  Waterbury 
more  speedily  if  another  channel 
were  allotted,  thereby  eliminating 
necessity  for  hearings,  etc. 

The  Commission  said  there  is 
no  assurance  that  other  applicants 
would  not  seek  permits  for  the 
Commission  realized  that  there  are 
communities  where  additional  as¬ 
signments  could  be  made;  in  its 
Table  of  Assignments  it  was  not 
attempting  to  make  every  assign- 
meny  that  could  conceivably  have 
been  made  under  its  standards. 

The  Commission  also  rejected  a 
request  by  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  Herald  for  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  its  assignments. 


People  More  Talkative 
On  TV  News  Program 

Chicago  —  A  weekly  television 
news  program,  entitled  “City 
Desk”  over  NBC’s  outlet  here,  has 
developed  into  a  hard-hitting  show 
in  which  newspapermen  take  part. 
The  interviewer  is  always  a  prom¬ 
inent  personality. 

A  feature  of  the  program  is  that 
a  “rewriteman”  stands  by  to  take 
telephone  calls  from  TV  viewers, 
who  may  want  to  ask  the  guest  a 
question. 

Charles  B.  Cleveland,  Chicago 
Daily  News  political  editor  and 
one  of  the  “veterans”  of  the  “City 
Desk”  program,  said  TV  inter¬ 
viewing  differs  from  regular  news 
conference  methods.  “For  one 
thing,”  he  said,  “the  TV  show  is 
more  general  in  nature.  You  are 
not  interested  in  developing  a  story, 
for  example,  so  much  as  develop¬ 
ing  an  interesting  show.” 

“Interviewees  are  more  talkative 
on  TV,”  he  added.  “They  cannot 
fall  back  on  the  old  dodge  of  ‘off 
the  record,’  the  most  abused  busi¬ 
ness  in  many  press  conferences. 
Nor  do  they  seem  as  likely  to  duck 
questions.” 

Mr.  Cleveland  said  that  at  a 
regular  press  conference  he  seeks 
to  get  a  “lead”  for  his  story,  or 
looks  for  a  particular  answer  to  a 
particular  question  that  he  believes 
the  most  important.  “On  a  TV 
show,”  he  said,  “the  questioning 
is  for  questioning’s  sake  alone.  It 
becomes,  in  a  sense,  a  battle  of 


Weeklies*  Support 
Of  Candidates  Upheld 

Boston — The  question  whether 
weekly  newspapers  should  support 
candidates  editorially  was  debated 
at  the  recent  Fall  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Weekly  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Robert  Baram.  association  man¬ 
ager,  reported  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  that  as  long  as  their 
editorials  explained  why,  a  stand 
was  not  improper. 

One  publisher,  he  said,  pointed 
out.  “that  if  we  are  to  constantly 
tell  our  readers  to  get  out  and 
vote  for  the  best  candidate,  then 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  make 
up  our  own  minds  and  explain 
why  we  have  come  to  a  decision.” 

Mr.  Baram,  a  member  of  the 
staff  at  Boston  University’s  di¬ 
vision  of  journalism,  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly  association  re¬ 
cently. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Maine 
Press  Association  elected  George 
White,  Eastport  Sentinel,  as  presi¬ 
dent. 


J  of  C  International 
Goes  To  Weekly 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  change  its  three-year- 
old  monthly  International  Edition 
to  a  weekly  newspaper  starting 
with  the  issue  of  Oct.  11,  it  was 
announced  by  Bernard  J.  Ridder. 
editor  and  publisher.  Managing 
Editor  Stanley  Ferguson  will  head 
a  special  International  Edition 
news  staff  of  regular  and  special 
correspondents. 

The  reconstruction  of  private 
two-way  trade  among  nations,  a 
theme  largely  responsible  for  the 
instant  success  of  the  monthly  In¬ 
ternational  Edition,  will  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  the  new  weekly 
edition. 
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G.E.  TAKES  UHF  LEAD  WITH  “TRIPLE  POWER”  KLYSTRON 


DRIVING  VOLTAOI 


New  tube  for  12  kw  transmitter 
is  rated  at  15  kw;  three  times  that 
of  other  klystron  tubes  for  TV 


High  power  UHF  television  becomes  a 
reality  for  1953  as  quantity  production 
begins  on  General  Electric’s  12  kw  UHF 
Transmitter.  Utilizing  a  15  kw  klystron 
tube,  the  high-power  UHF  transmitter 
is  rated  at  12  kilowatts  to  assure  the  re¬ 
quired  linearity  over  the  operating  range. 

Power  Tripled 

This  literally  triples  the  power  of  other 
available  klystron  tubes  to  produce  the 
highest  power  in  the  industry  today. 
Production  of  the  units  coincides  with 
the  release  of  UHF  channel  allocations. 


A  six-kilowatt  unit,  operated  experi¬ 
mentally  at  Electronics  Park  for  nearly 
a  year,  led  to  the  15  kw  klystron  tube 
development. 

UHF  Helical  Antenna 

At  the  same  time,  development  of  a 
!  simple,  high-gain  UHF  Helical  Antenna 
was  in  progress.  This  antenna,  now  in 
production,  features  a  simplified  feed 
system — only  one  feed  point  per  bay — 
,  and  power  gains  of  5  to  25  times.  An- 
:  tennas  will  be  available  for  delivery  in 
i  Transmitter-Antenna  combinations. 


COMPACT  TV  TRANSLATOR  FOR  UHF  RECEPTION 
TO  LEAVE  CABINET  APPEARANCE  UNCHANGEO 


THE  15  kw  KLYSTRON 

What  it  does! 

Engineers  agree  the  main  reason 
why  the  G-E  15  kw  klystron  tube 
represents  such  an  outstanding 
electronic  achievement  is  its  amaz¬ 
ing  simplification  in  comparison 
with  both  conventional  tubes  and 
other  klystrons  for  television. 

For  one  thing,  all  amplification 
circuits  are  confined  within  the 
G-E  tube— simplifying  circuit  ar¬ 
rangement  as  well  as  tube  replace¬ 
ment.  Secondly,  the  G-E  klystron 
overcomes  all  major  complexities 
of  using  standard  type  tubes  for 
high  power  UHF  while  providing 
120  times  amplification  in  a  single 
tube. 

Development  of  klystron  tubes 
began  during  the  war  for  use  in 
radar  equipments. 

Radar  was  able  to  utilize  the 
klystron’s  entire  output,  and  the 
tube  was  rated  on  this  basis.  In 
UHF  television  application,  how¬ 
ever,  a  20%  reduction  takes  place 
in  usable  rated  output.  Therefore 
a  15  kw  tube  is  necessary  to  power 
a  12  kw  transmitter. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  a 
new  G-E  UHF  Translator  that  can 
be  installed  in  any  current  G-E 
table  or  console  model  without  re¬ 
moving  the  chassis  or  changing  the 
appearance  of  the  cabinet.  The  unit 
will  sell  for  $30  to  $50. 

Model  Noted  for  Simplicity 
The  Translator  is  an  extremely 
simple  unit,  both  from  engineering 
and  installation  standpoints.  It  will 
provide  reception  on  present  re¬ 
ceivers  of  programs  telecast  on  the 


new  ultra  high  frequencies.  When 
installed,  maximum  sensitivity 
will  be  obtained  because  the  high 
amplification  of  the  Translator  is 
added  to  the  amplification  of  the 
TV  receiver. 

The  entire  assembly  can  be 
mounted  on  the  inside  of  current 
General  Electric  television  models 
using  the  "A-K"  and  later  chassis. 
The  new  Translator  has  been  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  to  provide  ease 
of  installation  and  excellent  UHF 
reception. 


Meet  our  District 

Sales  Manager! 

Tom  Host,  southeastern  District 
Sales  Manager,  is  a  highly-qualified, 
friendly  advisor  on  equipment  re¬ 
quirements  for 
complete  televi¬ 
sion  systems. 

He  has  served 
the  southeastern 
district  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Atlanta, 
since  1949. 

A  native  of 
Hartshorne, 

Okla.,  Host  was  graduated  from 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College  with  a 
B.  S.  degree  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing.  He  joined  General  Electric  in 
1941,  where  he  completed  a  series 
of  factory  tests,  engineering  and 
business  assignments. 

Recent  sales  accredited  to  Tom 
Bost  have  been  to  WKAB-TV, 
Mobile;  WLAC,  Nashville;  WSIX, 
Nashville;  WOOD,  Chattanooga; 
and  WBIR,  Knoxville. 

6ENERAL@ELECTRIC 
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CIRCULATION 


revenue  to  help  pay  for  newsprint 
“equivalent  in  price  to  gold  leaf,” 
Mr.  Bunting  said: 

"I  know  that  in  our  own  case 
we  have  approached  each  circula¬ 
tion  rate  increase  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  misgiving,  but  in  every 
case,  without  exception,  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  flurry  of  canceled 
subscriptions,  we  have  bounced 
back  to  a  new  circulation  high — 
ewspapers  Hs  said.  “Even  the  smallest  and  with  more  revenue  in  the  cash 
1  all-day  newspaper  can  use  promotion  .  .  .  register. 

town  Tri-  if  they  use  it  intelligently.”  In  “I  firmly  believe  that  today’s 
;  has  been  outlining  his  justification  for  more  daily  newspaper,  even  at  in¬ 
op  of  cir-  promotion,  he  added,  “If  you  can  creased  subscription  rates,  is  the 
sell  the  newspaper  subscriber  who  most  reasonably  priced  item  that 
made  by  might  just  be  planning  to  stop  John  Q.  Public  buys — and  I  some- 
on  mana-  next  week  your  promotion  has  times  think  that  John  Q.  places  a 

nocrat.  at  been  worthwhile.”  greater  value  on  it  than  we  do.” 

he  Inter-  He  added  that  in  his  opinion  the  Leasing  Cars 

;ers  .Asso-  ideal  carrier  contract  would  be  The  trend  to  leasing  of  cars  for 

three-phased:  1.  Deliver.  2.  Col-  circulation  men  was  stressed  by 
:  changed  lection.  3.  A  minimum  of  one  Charles  E.  Grayson,  Davenport 

pt.  26  we  hour  per  week  on  solicitation  of  (la.)  Newspapers.  The  Davenport 
lies  —  and  new  customers.  papers  leased  17  cars  at  $70  from 

g  to  come  Ed  Sechtman,  Pittsburgh  Sun-  the  local  Chevrolet  dealer.  The 

ggest  loss  Telegraph,  maintained  that  “a  newspapers  furnish  all  liability  and 
0  duplica-  good  all-around  circulation  man  property-damage  insurance,  plus 

)  far,  we  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  one  gas  allowance, 
subscrib-  who  knows  only  a  very  small  seg-  “We  now  find  our  district  cir- 

g  one  or  ment  of  the  field  of  circulation  en-  culation  men  happy,  as  there  is 

’  deavor,  no  matter  how  superior  equality  in  working  conditions,” 

ended  by  his  ability.”  Mr.  Grayson  said.  “We  are  pay¬ 
ers,  their  It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  ing  gas  allowances  ranging  from 

Pennsyl-  panel  that  carrier  insurance  is  a  $3.00  to  $7.50  a  week,  depending 
Maryland,  good  investment  and  does  an  cx-  on  the  mileage  each  man  re- 
1  and  the  cellent  job  of  creating  good  will  quires.  Gas  is  paid  for  all  news 
and  job  satisfaction  among  the  and  advertising  cars,  as  these 
lUadelphia  newspaperboys.  One  paper  re-  are  used  for  business  only.  The 
CMA^in-  that  over  a  5-year  period  fi.xed  gas  allowances  do  not  com- 

“rrill  cen-  benefits  pletely  pay  for  the  total  expense, 

nia  News-  dollar  they  put  into  the  as  each  man  is  expected  to  pay 

,i  w  '  plan.  for  his  own  pleasure  driving.” 

the  reas-  Washington  (D.  Ray  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

■’5  000  to  Times-Herald,  was  elected  Star  and  News  has  units  for  $85 

ure  “The  President.  Frank  J.  Aigner,  Sr.,  a  month.  District  men  pay  $5  a 
nrnmnfinn  '^Itoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  and  Herb  week  for  the  privilege  of  using 
“wspaners  Reynolds,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  the  car.  Mr.  Houk  states  that,  de- 
^  ^  ■  were  elected  as  vicepresidents,  ducting  repairs,  insurance  and 

m  to  sell  Thomas  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  Pottsville  other  items  now  included  in  the 
being  es-  (Pa.)  Republican,  was  re-elected  lease,  plus  the  $5  paid  by  district 
ig  in  our  secretary-treasurer.  men,  his  cost  is  $63.33  for  the 

approach  Awards  in  the  promotion  ex-  Ilease  each  month,  or  approxi- 

than  that  contest  included:  Over  50,-  mately  3c  a  mile.  He  furnishes 

igether  in  qqq — -p  Ryan,  Washington  gas  and  oil,  which  is  l%c  a  mile, 
f  Times-Herald,  first;  Edward  Secht-  or  a  total  cost  of  less  than  5c 

for  their  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  a  mile.” 

and  Ray  Mack.  Washington  (D.  Higher  Mail  Rates 

have  the  C.)  Daily  News,  honorable  men-  Herb  Gilmore,  Michigan  City 
)ld  on  the  tion.  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  reported  on 

pcrs — and  15,000  to  50,000 — John  T.  Me-  a  recent  survey  among  18  papers 

luilt  audi-  Guire,  Norristown  Times-Herald,  showing  nearly  all  papers  raised 
il  to  take  first;  Robert  Lewis,  Hagerstown  mail  rates. 

ir  product  (Mid.)  Mail,  honorable  mention.  “i  for  one  don’t  go  for  this 
laper.  Up  to  15,000 — Charles  Catterall,  story  of  the  poor,  downtrodden 
>  not  the  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph.  and  underpaid  farmer  who 

omotional  „  „  should  get  a  break  on  his  sub- 

your  own  Bunting  oelieves  rapers  scrlption  price,”  said  Mr.  Gilmore, 

a  fine  pro-  Not  Properly  Evaluated  •  “i  am  of  the  opinion  this  mail 
lelp  make  Chicago — Stressing  that  circula-  subscription  is  more  costly  to  serv- 
ire  appre-  tion  revenue  is  an  item  of  utmost  ice  and  that  he  should  contribute 
laper  be-  importance  to  newspapers,  Joe  M.  his  share  to  offset  any  increased 
what  hap-  Bunting,  general  manager  Bloom-  costs.  Why  boost  mail  rates  $1  per 


Sales  Down  Only  2% 

A  ^  A  ««  m.  m 


After  All-Day  Merger 


BIRTHDAY 


Founded  Ocf.  4,  1932,  NBA 
today  is  America's  larqest 
producer  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  supplies  and  idea 
services.  Ready  to  serve  you 
better  than  ever! 


Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 
1932  e  7952 


POSITIVE  LOCK 


does  not  depend  on 
springs  to  hold  plates. 
Quick  action.  Fastest 
printing  speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

Syndicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


Newspapers 


Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Gassifications 
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Salt  Lake  Trib 
Wins  Inland's 
Service  Trophy 

Chicago  —  Creative  leadership 
in  community  projects  marks  the 
citation  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Company  as  winner  of  the  1952 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  award  for  outstanding 
community  service.  The  award, 
which  is  symbolized  by  a  trophy, 
is  made  annually  to  a  member  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

This  year’s  award  is  based  upon 
activities  over  a  long  period  of 
years  by  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Tribune  and  the  evening  Salt  Lake 
Telegram.  The  Tribune  Company 
sold  the  Telegram  Sept.  ^  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Deseret  NeM's. 

“The  Tribune  and  Telegram  ef¬ 
forts  were  the  broadest  in  scope 
of  this  year’s  entries,  with  ample 
‘depth’  of  penetration,’’  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
said  in  making  the  announcement 
to  coincide  with  the  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at 
the  Oct.  14  luncheon  session  of 
the  Inland  association’s  68th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here. 

The  Tribune  services  include 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound-truck, 
power  supply  and  operator  for  the 
free  use  of  any  community  cele¬ 
bration  or  project  where  a  public 
address  system  is  needed. 

The  newspapers  set  up  garden 
and  community  beautification 
awards,  garden  clinics,  a  cooking 
school,  camera  carnival,  and  a  li¬ 
brary  and  information  service.  In 
addition,  an  area  ministerial  lunch¬ 
eon  has  been  sponsored  during 
National  Newspaper  Week  and  an 
inquiring  editor  television  show 
aired  usually  over  a  nine-month 
period. 

In  the  field  of  sports  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  Telegram  set  up  Little 
League  baseball,  sponsored  exhi¬ 
bition  pro  football,  a  tennis  tour¬ 
nament,  a  ski  show,  a  swimming 
school,  and  various  benefit  pro¬ 
grams.  one  of  which  brought  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Band  to  Brigham 
Young  University  in  the  interest 
of  the  field  house  building  pro¬ 
gram. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  youth  activities  such  as  a  Sub- 
for-Santa  campaign  which  last 
year  brought  Christmas  cheer  to 
983  needy  children,  six  full-year 
college  tuition  scholarships  to  high 
school  students  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  and  $3,000  in  awards  for 
junior  livestock  exhibitions.  In 
addition,  a  series  of  youth  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  was  held  during 
the  year.  A  free  fun  day  at  an 
amusement  park  celebrating  the 
close  of  school  attracted  15,000 
youngsters.  Saturday  morning 
movies,  with  an  assist  from  the  lo¬ 
cal  radio  station,  have  been  a  sus¬ 
tained  community  service  since 


1948.  A  spelling  contest  at  inter¬ 
mission  produces  a  bicycle  as  top 
prize. 

A  grocers’  wives  tea  was  at¬ 
tended  by  350  during  the  1951 
convention  of  the  state’s  retail 
grocers.  A  square  dance  jamboree 
on  a  parking  lot  attracted  4,000 
participants  and  8,000  spectators. 
More  than  30,000  persons  have 
attended  the  annual  July  4  fire¬ 
works  display. 

McCullagh  Will 
Gives  All  Estate 
To  His  Family 

Toronto — The  estate  of  George 
McCullagh,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  &  Mail  and  Toronto 
Telegram,  who  died  Aug.  5,  was 
valued  at  $4,624,749,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  probate  of  his  will  here 
this  week.  He  left  his  entire  estate 
to  his  family. 

The  application  for  probate  did 
not  reveal  the  extent  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  two  newspapers,  nor 
the  valuation  by  the  executors  on 
these  holdings.  The  will  gives  the 
executors  wide  discretionary  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  handling  of  the  estate. 
The  will  was  signed  Sept.  18,  1950. 

The  executors  are  given  the 
power  to  postpone  the  division  of 
the  McCullagh  estate  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  most  advanta- 
ceous  realization  of  the  assets. 
The  will  provides  that  if  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cullagh  owned  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Telegram  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  executors  may  carry  on  the 
business  for  21  years. 

Chief  provisions  of  the  will 
leave  the  widow  the  use  of  the 
home  or  substitute  residence,  rent 
free  until  her  death  or  remarriage; 
an  annuity  of  $7,500  and  the  in¬ 
come  from  one-quarter  of  the  res¬ 
idue  of  the  estate.  Another  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  estate  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  Mr.  McCulIagh’s 
four  sisters.  The  remaining  one- 
half  of  the  estate  is  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  three  McCullagh 
children,  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  30.  The  children  (Robert  18, 
Ann  15.  and  George  13)  will  also 
receive  the  house  property  and 
annuity  fund  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  their  mother. 

Named  as  executors  are  Harry 
G.  Kimber,  present  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  and 
acting  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram;  J.  M.  Macintosh  and 
J.  S.  D.  Tory,  both  Toronto  law¬ 
yers,  and  the  Chartered  Trust  Co., 
Toronto. 

Stocks  valued  at  about  $4,000,- 
000  represent  the  largest  item  in 
the  estate.  Estimates  of  duties  on 
the  estate  are  placed  at  $2,141,000 
at  Ottawa. 

■ 

Fashion  Section 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — ^The  Trib¬ 
une-Star  had  an  18-page  Fall 
Fashion  section  which  contained 
more  linage  than  last  year’s. 
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Tom  Wallace 
Favors  Crusades 
By  Newspapers 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.  —  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  called  for 
more  editorial  crusades  in  a  talk 
to  the  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Council  here  Sept.  26. 

The  veteran  editor  said  he  rose 
to  the  defense  of  crusades  because 
many  high-ranking  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  spoken  snceringly  of 
them. 

“Napoleon  thought  of  crusading 
newspapers  when  he  said  the  op¬ 
position  of  four  newspapers  was 
more  to  be  feared  than  1,000 
bayonets,”  he  declared. 

And,  Jefferson  was  thinking  of 
crusades  when  he  said  he  would 
prefer  newspapers  without  govern¬ 
ment  to  government  without  news¬ 
papers. 

“To  the  corrupt  jack-in-office.” 
Mr.  Wallace  declared,  “an  able 
and  honest  press  willing  to  fight 
corruption  is  more  terrible  than  an 
army  with  banners.” 

Not  A  Credit 

“The  newspaper  that  is  without 
deep  emotions  is  not  a  credit  to, 
or  a  servant  of,  its  readers,”  Mr. 
Wallace  said,  and  “the  newspaper 
owner  who  does  not  wish  for  more 
than  a  fat  bank  account  is  from 
time  to  time  lacking  in  veracity.” 

The  veteran  editor  referred  to 
Pulitzer’s  New  York  World  as 
“the  greatest  newspaper  in  the 
history  of  journalism,”  being  often 
furiously  emotional. 

“Nowadays,”  he  said,  “the  ed¬ 
itorial  conference  is  relied  upon 
widely  for  avoidance  of  errors  an 
individual  might  make.” 

Mr.  Wallace  deplored  the  fact 
that  too  often  editors  and  editorial 
writers  are  limited  by  those  who 
own  the  majority  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  stock. 

“Too  widely  these  editors  can¬ 
not  write  with  zeal  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  about  anything  more  contro¬ 
versial  than  the  Community  Chest 
or  less  admittedly  deplorable  than 
polio.” 

He  noted  that  it  was  unfortunate 
editors  too  often  cannot  “write  as 
often  as  they  like  about  anything 
they  like,  or  dislike.” 

New  Group  Studied 

Work  of  a  committee  studying 
the  possibility  of  forming  the  West 
Virginia  Press  Association,  which 
reported  favorably,  was  commend¬ 
ed.  The  proposed  group  would 
absorb  the  present  two  active 
bodies  in  the  field — the  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Council  and 
the  West  Virginia  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  on  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram,  with  a  full-time  secretary. 
.\  poll  of  members  of  the  Council 
showed  favorable  response  but 
few  of  the  dailies  were  represented. 
The  committee  said  it  had  been 
unable  to  get  into  conference  with 


the  Publishers  Association  on  the 
matter. 

The  Council  was  advised  that 
the  School  of  Jaurnalism  had  been 
allocated  Martin  Hall,  on  the 
campus,  for  its  permanent  home. 

Establishment  of  a  $1,000  loan 
fund  for  journalism  students  in 
memory  of  Robert  H.  Pritchard, 
former  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Irvin  Stew¬ 
art  of  West  Virginia  University. 

Five  vejeran  newspaper  men, 
members  of  the  “50-Year  Club” 
of  the  Council,  who  were  present 
for  the  31st  annual  session,  were 
found  to  represent  a  total  of  280 
years  in  the  profession. 

They  were — S.  S.  Buzzerd, 
Berkeley  Springs,  who  is  84,  with 
65  years  in  the  profession;  Calvin 
Price,  Marlinton;  J.  Alfred  Taylor, 
Fayetteville,  former  member  of 
Congress;  William  B.  Blake,  Jr., 
Ronceverte,  and  Edward  Blake, 
Ranson. 

The  council  named  Richard 
Whetsell,  Kingwood.  a  weekly 
publisher,  prasident,  to  succeed 
Frank  A.  Knight,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  and  Eugene 
Scott,  Beckley,  a  weekly  editor, 
vicepresident. 

■ 

NBA's  20th  Birthday 
On  Newspaperboy  Day 

Indianapolis — Newspaper  Boys 
of  America,  Inc.,  celebrates  the 
20th  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
on  Oct.  4,  National  Newspaper- 
boy  Day. 

NBA  began  operations  on  Oct. 
4,  1932,  by  launching  a  specialized 
service  of  carrier-training  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  and  a  system 
of  honor  medals  and  prizes  as  in¬ 
centives  for  carrier  boys. 

Maurice  G.  Lipson  is  president 
of  NBA,  Arthur  D.  Pratt  is  vice- 
president,  James  A.  Lynch  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  sales-manager,  George 
A.  Hacker  is  treasurer. 

■ 

Oregon,  Washington 
AP  Members  Elect 

Spokane.  Wash. — The  annual 
meetings  of  the  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Associated  Press  associa¬ 
tions  took  place  here  Sept.  5  and 
6.  Robert  Letts  Jones,  general 
manager  of  the  Salem  News,  was 
reelected  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
group.  John  M.  McClelland,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Longview  News,  was 
elected  to  succeed  William  H. 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  as  chairman 
for  Washington. 

■ 

Casady  Out 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Simon  Casady 
has  left  the  position  of  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  following  a  pol¬ 
icy  dispute,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Mr.  Pulliam  said  he  plans  to 
spend  more  time  here.  In  his  ab¬ 
sence,  Willard  C.  Worcester,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  be  in  charge. 
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Western  Newspaper  Union.  His 
book,  “Glimpses  of  American 
History,”  was  published  by  Gros- 
set  &  Dunlap  in  1936. 


SYNDICATES 


Cartoonists  Can  *t  Write? 
Look  at  Herblock  Book 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


News  and  Notes 

Furman  Ruff,  president  of 
Tape  Production  Corp.,  reports 
that  his  organization  now  has  six 
Teletypesetter  tape  reperferators 
working  to  supply  about  60  news¬ 
papers  with  34  different  syndicated 
text  features  in  tape  form.  About 
12  daily  features  are  serviced. 
Leslie  E.  Scott,  formerly  assistant 
automatics  supervisor  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  joined  Tapeco  as 
production  engineer. 

*  ♦  * 

Clark  Kinnaird,  author  of  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  daily  his¬ 
torical  review,  “Your  America 
Day-by-Day,”  is  one  of  three  his¬ 
torians  co-operating  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  oft  a  radio  and  newspaper 
series,  “New  York-Queen  of  Com¬ 
merce,”  for  use  in  New  York 
public  schools.  The  series  will  be 
broadcast  over  WNYC  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
Amcrican. 


There  is  a  firm  conviction  in  the  and  pitch  my  cartoons  according- 
minds  of  syndicate  editors  —  and  ly.” 

newspaper  editors,  too  —  that  car-  Editors  don’t  mind.  They  print 
toonists  are  illiterate.  Cartoonists  the  cartoons,  occasionally  right 
can't  spell,  let  alone  write,  the  say-  next  to  editorials  taking  the  op¬ 
ing  goes.  posite  point  of  view.  Mr.  Block 

A  man  who  came  up  with  proof  regards  this  as  a  tribute  to  the  job 
to  the  contrary  this  week  is  Her-  the  press  is  doing  to  keep  the  vot- 
bert  Block,  better  known  as  Her-  ers  informed, 
block,  whose  daily  editorial  car-  Ne^it  question  we  asked  was 
toons  are  distributed  to  about  150  how  he  felt  about  being  described 
newspaj>ers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  as  a  “liberal  cartoonist.”  Not  too 
by  the  Post-Hall  Syndicate.  good,  he  said. 

“The  Herblock  Book,”  published  “Liberal  is  a  word  that  has  been 
by  Beacon  Press,  contains  reprints  much  abused  and  kicked  around, 
of  about  400  editorial  cartoons.  Nobody  really  knows  just  what  it 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  text,  means  any  more.  I  just  want  to 
The  text  is  humorous,  informative  fight  thing  and  say  it  ef- 

and  occasionally  devastating.  Mr.  fectively,  Mr.  Block  said  effec- 
Block  tells  how  many  of  the  re-  lively  and  dashed  for  a  door, 
produced  cartoons  were  drawn,  Mr.  Block  works  in  the  offices 
and  why  a  cartoonist’s  lot  is  not  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
a  happy  one.  and  his  cartoon  is  selected  from 

We  collared  Mr.  Block  for  a  few  roughs  each  day  by  Post  Editor 
minutes  the  other  day  between  Herbert  Elliston.  In  the  final  chap- 
radio  and  television  appearances,  ter  of  “The  Herblock  Book”  the 
First  thing  we  asked  was  how  a  cartoonist  tells  how  that  daily  car- 
syndicated  cartoonist,  whose  work  toon  gets  drawn.  The  account, 
appears  in  both  pro-Stevenson  and  he  admits,  “contains  a  couple  of 
pro-Eisenhower  newspapers,  can  slight  exaggerations.” 
possibly  handle  the  campaign.  Some  excerpts: 

“No  problem,’  said  Mr.  Block.  “jj  at  this  point  that  the  door 
About  half  of  his  cartoons  these  opens  slightly  and  a  visitor  asks  if 
days  are  devoted  to  the  campaign,  you  are  busy.  You  say,  Yes,  you 
he  said,  and  he  doesn’t  stick  to  are,  and  he  says  ‘Ha!  It  looks  like 

innocuous  drawings  of  donkeys  it!’  and  sits  down  for  a  long  chat, 

and  elephants  running  down  the  He  is  followed  by  three  others  who 
track  to  the  finish  line.  open  with  the  same  conversational 

“I  take  a  little  whack  at  each  gambit.  .  .  . 

side,  when  necessary,”  he  ex-  “As  the  visitors  leave,  the  phone 

plained.  “1  try  to  figure  out  what’s  rings  and  a  voice  asks  if  you  ever 
right  and  wrong  on  each  issue,  use  suggestions  for  cartoons.  You 


Herbert  Block 


say.  No,  you  are  sorry  but  you 
don’t.  And  the  voice  says,  ‘Okay, 
here  it  is:  You  draw  a  picture  of 
a  rat.  see?  And  label  it  Stalin.  Get 
it?  A  rat,  see?’  When  you  have 
thanked  him  and  hung  up,  you 
find  that  a  small  delegation  of 
ladies  has  come  in  to  ask  you  if 
you  can’t  do  something  about  our 
feathered  friends  who,  it  seems, 
are  multiplying  faster  than  the 
number  of  statues  on  which  they 
can  perch.  .  .  . 

“As  the  deadline  draws  nearer, 
the  word  gets  out  that  you  are 
pressed  for  time  and  the  phone 
rings  more  frequently.  .  .  , 

“You  are  now  ready  to  start  on 
those  sketches.  That  is,  just  as 
soon  as  you  have  talked  with  this 
visitor  who  says  that  his  friends 
tell  him  he  looks  like  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  would  you  like  him 
to  pose  for  you?  For  a  slight  extra 
fee  he  will  also  bring  in  a  live 
elephant  that  he  has  tethered  to 
the  outer  doorknob.” 

DICATE, 

Herblock.  now  43,  started  on  radio  1 
this  hectic  pace  in  1929,  when  he  Taunton, 
left  college  to  join  the  Chicago  Fund”  ti 
Daily  News  as  editorial  cartoon-  dren.  Th 
,  'sL  soecial 


Harry  Baker,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  is 
at  home  recovering  from  a  recent 
operation. 


How  to  keep  well— and  like  it! 

Q.  Can  women  have  shingles?  A.  Yes.  So  can  physicians... 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  “a  touch  of  tuberculosis”?  A.  Tuberculosis 
Q.  Why  don’t  some  people  of  40-50  need  glasses  for  reading? 
A.  Some  are  luckier  than  others  . .  . 


BUILD  MORE 

HOLIDAY 


LINAGE 


WITH 

METRO'S 


Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen 

spices  his  health  columns  with  common  sense 
and  humor...  but  writes  seriously  when 
symptoms  are  serious.  Assistant  dean  of  one 
of  the  best  U.S.  medical  schools,  director 
of  clinics,  practicing  physician  . . .  his  advice 
helps  millions  keep  well,  stop  worry,  enjoy 
life,  longevity,  and  grandchildren.  Builds 
sturdy  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  42 


paper,  Carl  Thomas  and  Ben  Fad- 
den,  sailed  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  in  an  18-foot  ketch  and 
made  the  trip  in  a  little  over  13 
hours.  The  ketch,  powered  with 
only  two  25-h.p.  outboard  motors, 
covered  a  distance  of  approximate¬ 
ly  200  miles. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  was  captain, 
said  the  small  vessel  had  to  travel 
through  heavy  seas  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  voyage.  He  said  the 
voyage  would  be  helpful  as  a  guide 
in  the  construction  of  small  sea¬ 
going  craft.  He  also  said  that  the 
trip  proved  it  is  fairly  safe  for  any 
other  amateur  seafarers. 

But  the  trio  decided  not  to  return 
the  way  they  had  come.  They 
arranged  to  fly  back  and  have  the 
“Deep  Six”  returned  in  a  slightly 
larger  ship. 

'Hot  Spot'  Visits 
Produce  News 

Cincinnati — Jack  Ramey,  En¬ 
quirer  columnist,  isn’t  one  to  sit 
at  his  desk,  working  the  ’phone, 
or  waiting  for  news  to  come  in 
via  mail.  Jack  believes  in  getting 
around,  his  penchant  is  visiting 
“hot  spots”  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohio  River. 

Just  when  it  looked  as  though 
Northern  Kentucky  authorities  had 
succeeded  in  cleaning  out  gamb¬ 
ling  in  night  clubs,  Mr.  Ramey 
dropped  into  a  couple  of  these 
places  and  proved  they  were  still 
operating,  the  result  being  a  com¬ 
plete  crackdown. 

On  the  Cincinnati  side.  Jack 
has  an  “in”  with  the  cops,  also 
U.  S.  Narcotic  agents  who  know 
he  can  be  depended  upon  not  to 
tip  off  stuff  before  it  breaks.  Last 
July  thev  began  an  undercover 
investigation  of  dope-selling  among 
Negroes  in  the  West  End.  Mr. 
Ramey  was  put  “hep”  almost 
from  the  start  and  tagged  along 
late  in  September  during  a  raid  in 
which  18  alleged  “pushers”  were 
arrested.  Bob  Summer,  an  En¬ 
quirer  reporter,  wrote  the  arrest 
story.  Two  days  afterward,  Mr. 
Ramey’s  column  printed  intimate 
details  of  the  racket  whose  ring¬ 
leader  admitted  he  sold  heroin 
and  grossed  $4,000  per  day. 


From  the  home  towns  of  America  to  the  battle  zones  of  Korea, 
our  "Flying  Lifeline”  spans  the  Pacific  . . .  precious  pints  of  crit¬ 
ically  needed  whole  blood  and  plasma  are  speeded  to  our  wounded 
combat  forces  via  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service;  then  in  a 
matter  of  hours  ...  in  Fairchild  C-119  Packets  to  the  front  lines. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  top  priority  military  cargoes 
flown  by  the  rugged,  battle-tested  C-119  "Flying  Boxcars,”  the 
mainspring  of  our  mobile  Armed  Forces,  airlifting  everything 
from  medical  supplies  and  tanks,  to  pontoons  and  paratroopers. 
Whatever  is  needed,  wherever  it’s  needed,  Fairchild’s  "Flying 
Boxcars”  can  and  are  delivering  the  goods! 


Carpenter  of  AP 
Heads  U.N.  Corps 

Francis  W.  Carpenter.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  elected  president 
of  the  United  Nations  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association  this  week.  He 
received  49  votes  while  Pierre  J. 

Huss,  International  News  Service, 
received  27  and  Krishnamachari 
Balaraman,  Hindu  of  Madras, 
polled  25. 

Other  officers  are:  Viceprcsi- 
4ent,  Max  Beer,  Neue  Zurcher 
leitiing;  secretary,  Dorothy  Flet¬ 
cher,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration;  and  treasurer,  Michael 
fry,  Reuters. 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  36 


Bernard  F.  Lancaster,  an  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  on  the  ^aper  since 
1950,  has  been  named  supervisor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  by  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Arthur  E.  McEvoy. 


VV .  D.  JoNSTON,  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Freeport 
(Tex.)  Brazoria  County  Daily 
Review,  has  joined  the  financial 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 


Dwaine  Diets  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  staff 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter. 


Golden  Wedding 
Is  Front  Page  Item 

Junction  City,  Kan. — ^The  staff 
of  the  Junction  City  Daily  Union 
observed  the  50th  w'edding  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Publisher  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  by 
publishing  an  open  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulations  to  them  on  Page  One. 

Not  only  that  .  .  .  they  obtained 
the  original  w'edding  story  from 
the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Times  and  pub¬ 
lished  that  also. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  were 
in  Los  .Angeles  to  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary. 


been  named  head  of  the  publicity 
and  community  relations  unit  of 
the  Miller  Brewing  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 


Paul  A.  Blauvelt,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  for  16  years,  is  now  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Co.  He  and  Mrs.  Blau¬ 
velt  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Richard,  on  Sept.  17. 


Ideas  Assure 
Your  Success, 
Says  Murphy 


To.m  VVieder,  courthouse  and 
city  hall  reporter,  and  Jim  Gil- 
.martin.  sports  editor,  have  re- 
signed  from  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal.  Wil¬ 
liam  White,  a  graduate  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas’  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism,  has 
joined  the  Independent-Journal  as 
general  assignment  reporter. 


Walter  J.  Page,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  United  Press,  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune 
and  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Citrus  magazine. 


Bertram  F.  Barlett,  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  has  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
He  will  also  edit  the  Chamber’s 
weekly  publication.  Progress. 


Robert  C.  McCormick,  former 
Associated  Press  legislative  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  for¬ 
mer  general  news  editor  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  joined 
Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 


Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley  has 
resigned  from  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  staff.  After  a  vacation 
she  will  join  the  public  service 
staff  of  Radio  Station  WMCA, 
New  York,  and  will  air  tape-rec¬ 
orded  interviews  on  controversial 
subjects. 


Boyce  Napier,  city  hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Jn- 
quirer,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  assistant  state  editor  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal. 


In  the  Military  Service 


Edward  Curtis,  who  has  been 
in  the  London  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  the  past  three 
and  one-half  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
bureau. 


Joseph  I.  Richman,  New  York 
publicist  and  former  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  Long 
Island  University.  Paul  Gould  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  recently 
made  acting  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 


Capt.  Thomas  G.  Karsell,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  has  joined  the  Eighth  Army 
public  information  staff  in  Korea. 


Pec.  William  C.  Owen,  on  mil¬ 
itary  leave  from  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  International  News 


Hartford,  Conn.  —  “The  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  an  employer 
asks  of  his  employes  is  that  he  be 
a  man  of  ideas.  Loyalty,  industry 
and  willingness  to  work  are  ex¬ 
pected,  but  ideas  are  in  demand. 
With  them  a  man  can  assure  his 
own  success.” 

That’s  advice  for  the  newcomers 
in  the  newspaper  field  from  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  marking 
his  55th  year  with  the  new.spaper. 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  hired  as 
an  errand  boy  at  $3  a  week  by 
Rufus  H.  Jackson,  then  business  y 
manager  in  1898,  recalls  that  the 
Times  had  only  two  telephones, 
one  in  the  business  office  and  the 
other  in  the  editorial  department. 

“I  remember  a  period  when  that 
business  phone  didn’t  ring  for  a 
full  hour,”  he  noted. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  15  years  old 
when  he  went  on  the  Times  pay¬ 
roll.  He  became  publisher  in  1944 
and  editor  and  publisher  in  1951. 

“It’s  been  a  busy  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  life  working  for  a  newspaper,” 
he  asserts  today.  “In  this  work 
one’s  life  becomes  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  of  the  community. 
Every  day  has  offered  new  chal¬ 
lenges  and  new  opportunities.” 


City  Editors  Named 


Leif  H.  Olsen  has  moved  from 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News  staff  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  bond  market  beat.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Elk  City 
(Okla. )  Daily  News. 


Thomas  J.  Costello,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  financial  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  since 
1940,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Alb¬ 
ert  Frank-Guen- 
ther  Law,  Inc. 


Service,  and  former  political  and  In  Oklahoma  City 


Mary  E.  Clayton,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  instruct  a  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Holyoke  Evening  High 
School. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Wallace 
Barnes,  former 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gal¬ 
lup  (N.  M.)  In¬ 
dependent,  has 
been  appointed 
publicity  director  Costello 
for  the  New  Mexico  Republican 
Party. 


diplomatic  correspondent  for  Pac¬ 
ific  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo,  is 
now  a  Stars  and  Stripes  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Korea. 


Pfc.  Jeremy  Main,  ex-diplomat¬ 
ic  correspondent  for  International 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D. 
C,.  arrived  in  Japan  recently  and 
is  now  a  copy  editor  in  the  news 


Oklahoma  City — Several  shifts 
in  editorial  department  duties  are 
announced  by  Carl  K.  Stuart, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
T  imes. 

Ralph  Sewell,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Oklahoman,  who  returned 
from  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  after 
six  months  there,  has  been  named 


room  of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  city  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 


in  Tokyo.  He  will  be  discharged  in 
May,  when  he  will  return  to  INS’ 
Washington  Bureau. 


Mrs.  Jane  Dunlap,  a  former 
feature  writer  for  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  World,  has  been  named  an 
account  executive  of  Kight  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Louise  Beard  Moore,  for- 


New  York  Weekly 
Newspaper  Fires  14 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  is  carrying  to  arbitration 


Times.  He  replaces  Ed  Hunter, 
who  was  made  city  editor  of  the 
Oklahoman.  Mr.  Hunter  succeeds 
Gene  Hills,  who  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Mary  Goddard,  former  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution  reporter  and 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  college  publicity 


mer  city  editor  of  the  Brownsville  the  dismissal  of  14  employes,  9  of  bureau  employe,  has  been  named 


Eugene  V.  Downey,  for  the 
past  six  years  Eastern  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate,  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  to  Harold  A.  Moore,  sales 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Color 
Printing  Co.,  New  York  City. 


(Tex.)  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
and  supervisor  of  student  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


Ralph  Hutto,  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  department  of 
public  relations  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 


Alfred  E.  Tomlinson,  reporter 
for  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  the  past  two  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Ber¬ 
keley.  The  balance  of  his  time  he 
will  use  to  study  for  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  philosophy. 


them  editorial  workers,  by  the  head  of  the  Norman  bureau.  Miss 
New  York  Amsterdam  News,  Goddard  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Harlem  weekly.  the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

The  newspaper  has  discontinued  Elwin  Hatfield,  former  assistant 
its  Tuesday  tabloid  edition  and  is  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklaho- 
continuing  its  regular  Friday  man,  who  returned  Sept.  2  after 


Mack  Kehoe,  former  Wisconsin 
and  Arizona  newspaperman,  has 


standard  edition.  The  publisher. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Powell,  said  the  dis¬ 
missals,  effective  Oct.  2,  were  for 
reasons  of  economy. 

“In  a  move  to  consolidate  our 
publication  into  one  big  size  week¬ 
ly  edition,  I  believe  we  can  stream¬ 
line  our  operation  and  go  ahead 
with  a  better  program  for  getting 
the  news  and  continue  attracting 
the  big  advertisers,”  said  Dr. 
Powell. 


17  months  military  service  has 
been  added  to  the  Times  staff  as  a 
special  writer. 


EDITOR  & 


Standley  Leaves  IMC  - 

Washington  —  Frank  StandRy. 
who  has  been  chief  of  press  and 
public  relations  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Materials  Conference,  h« 
returned  to  the  State  Department’s 
information  service. 
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New  Plants  Make  Good  'Copy'  For  Nafionat  Newspaper  Week 


Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times 
In  New  Plant 

Corpus  christi,  Tex. 


Former  Garage 
Ideal  Home  for 
Hannibal  Paper 

Hannibal,  Mo.  —  More  than 
doubling  its  former  floor  space 
and  streamlining  production  de¬ 
partments  on  one  ground  floor,  the 
Hannibal  Cdtirier-Post  has  recent¬ 
ly  moved  into  its  new  home  in  the 
1 14th  year  of  publication. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little 
second-floor  shop,  whose  structure 
still  stands  only  a  few  blocks  away, 
where  the  teen-ager  Sam  Clemens 
was  an  apprentice  on  the  old 
Courier  in  the  1840's. 

Apparently  stymied  from  obtain¬ 
ing  a  new  structure  by  building 
limitations  at  the  time,  the  Couri¬ 
er-Post  early  last  year  found  a 
way  to  acquire  a  plant  which  is 
an  excellent  example  of  modern 
production  facilities  and  handsome 
appearance. 

This  came  about  in  a  novel 
manner: 

E.  L.  Sparks,  the  publisher,  took 
a  walk  one  morning  to  think  about 
the  problem  with  which  he  was 
confronted.  He  passed  a  large  brick 
building  occupied  by  a  motor  com¬ 
pany,  its  business  office,  show 
rooms  and  service  garage,  cover- 
aifA  Harlon  M.  Fentress  of  Waco  is  ing  three-quarters  of  a  half  block. 
tXlV*  president  of  Newspapers,  Inc.  Louis  It  was  just  one  block  from  the 

Construction  is  N.  Goldberg  of  Austin  is  vicepres-  paper’s  old  location, 
the  new  build-  ident,  and  business  manager  of  the 


-A  com¬ 
pletely  remodeled  and  enlarged 
Cfl/Zer-Timesplant  opened  this  week. 


irtiCA  piaiiiv/pcijcu  iiiid  wcci^.  , 

The  original  unit  of  the  plant  | 
was  built  in  1935  “to  serve  the 
city’s  newspaper  needs  for  25 
years.”  It  was  50  by  100  feet,  two 
stories,  with  basement  and  pent¬ 
house.  Except  for  a  small  area 
reserved  for  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  it  now  is  occupied  by  the 
presses  and  composing  room.  The 
penthouse  is  an  employes’  cafe- 


Block  construction  makes  several  sections  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times  plant  appear  as  single  building. 


e  morning 
Times  has 


Caller  and  evening 
shown  spectacular  growth  since  the 
papers  were  merged  in  1928.  At 
that  time  their  combined  circula¬ 
tion  was  about  10.000.  Today,  the 
combined  figure  is  just  short  of 
80,000.  During  the  same  period 
Corpus  Christi’s  population  has  in¬ 
creased  from  25,000  to  125,000. 

Conway  C.  Craig,  publisher,  said 
that  since  the  papers  moved  into 
their  “new  home”  in  1935,  growth 
and  increased  costs  had  sent  the 
annual  payroll  from  $89,706  to 
$997,881;  the  newsprint  bill  from 
$13,300  to  $758,529;  the  annual 
number  of  pages  printed  from 
7,594  to  19,646,  and  advertising 
from  an  annual  292,886  inches  to 
1,158,650  inches. 

A  two-story,  30  by  100  addition  he^.  The  Texas  capital’s"  two  dai- 


Suddenly  it  dawned  on  the  pub- 
American-Statesman  American  and  the  Statesman.  Othei  lisher  that  here  was  his  building. 

-  .  -  -  —  - - r--—  - _ officials  of  the  American-States-  Inquiry  revealed  that  the  owner 

was  completed  in  1948.  This  unit  lies  will  occupy  their  new  home  man  are:  Charles  E.  Green,  exec-  would  sell  and  that  possession 

was  overcrowded^ almost  before  it  next  June.  utive  editor;  A1  Jennings,  advertis-  could  be  given  in  about  three 

The  building  occupies  a  historic  ing  director;  P.  F.  Fincher,  months.  The  deal  was  made  in  24 

site,  once  a  governmental  block  of  circulation  manager,  and  W.  F.  hours. 

'  -  -  -  —  ^  mechanical  superin-  Every  department  has  virtually 

tendent.  double  the  space  it  had  before. 

In  the  last  16  years,  advertising  Every  room  is  light  and  airy, 
linage  of  the  American-Statesman  something  not  obtainable  in  the 
has  increased_  two  and  one-half  old  two-story  location  occupied  by 

the  paper  for  35  years. 

In  the  pressroom  there  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  part  of  the  new  plant  a 
32-page  Goss  unit  type  press. 
Another  feature  is  a  Pony  Auto- 
Plate  caster. 

Outstanding  in  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  large  business  office 
are  murals  depicting  scenes  of  the 
town  of  Mark  Twain’s  boyhood 
days  as  well  as  others  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Hannibal.  These  enlarged  pho¬ 
tographs  along  the  upper  portions 
of  walls  of  the  spacious  room  at 
the  front  of  the  building  were  gifts 
of  publishers  of  other  papers  in  the 
Lee  Newspaper  group  located  at 
Kewanee,  111.; 


was  overcrowded  almost  before  it 
was  completed.  Plans  for  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  unit  were  begun.  _ _ _ ^ . . . 

It  is  57  by  100  feet  with  75  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  State  Thompson, 

100  feet  basement.  With  new  of  Texas,  later  sold.  The  two-  story 
equipment,  its  cost  will  total  ap-  and  basement  building  will  be  233 
proximately  $500,000.  feet  by  150  feet,  and  contain  76,- 

Installation  of  three  more  16-  470  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
page  Goss  press  units  is  virtually  will  have  trackage  for  newsprint  times,  to  27,175,092  in  1951, 
complete.  The  Caller-Times  will  delivery.  while  the  circulation  has  doubled, 

nave  two  complete  64-page  presses,  l ,  ■ 

each  with  its  own  folder  and  color  o  • 

unit  making  possible  a  single-run  J^e  American-Statesman  plant  Flans  tJCpa^lOn 
128-page  Sunday  paper.  house  a  six-unit  Goss  Head-  Houston,  Texas  —  Glenn 

The  remodeled  plant  is  air-con-  hner  press  with  facilities  for  multi-  'McCarthy,  oilman  and  hotel  opera- 
ditioned  and  virtually  without  color  printing.  It  will  replace  a  32-  tor,  said  this  week  he  had  obtained 
windows  Cold  and  hot  cathode  P^se  Duplex  Unitubular.  financial  backing  for  expansion  of 

lighting  is  used  throughout.  A  T^he  newspapers  serving  Austin  his  chain  of  nine  weekly  newspa- 
fresh,  modem  white  front  of  belong  *0  Newspapers,  Inc. — gen-  pers  to  counter  the  move  made  by 
simulated  marble  blocks  makes  the  crally  known  as  the  Fentress  group  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  estab- 
building  appear  as  if  it  were  built  of  newspapers.  Besides  the  Austin  fishing  weekly  neighborhood  sec- 
as  a  sinele  unit.  American  and  the  Austin  States-  tions.  (E  &  P,  Sept.  27,  page  46.) 
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Mason  City,  Iowa: 

Muscatine,  Iowa;  Ottumwa,  Iowa; 
Davenport,  Iowa;  LaCrosse,  Wis.; 
Madison,  Wis.  and  Lincoln,  Neb. 

■ 

Add  Sunday  Edition 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. — The  Coos  Bay 
Times  added  a  Sunday  edition 
Sept.  28,  dropping  the  Saturday 
edition.  The  Sunday  paper  in¬ 
cludes  a  16-pagc  colored  comics 
section. 
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Big  'Fox'  Board 
Presents  Latest 
News,  Pictures 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — A  new  elec¬ 
tronic  method  of  keeping  its  read¬ 
ers  abreast  of  the  news  has  just 
been  inaugurated  here  by  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle.  Using  tech¬ 
niques  developed  in  facsimile,  an 
electronic  bulletin  board  displays 
the  latest  news  and  pictures. 

The  news  items  are  assembled 
on  the  scanner  in  the  news  room 
and  transmitted  by  wire  to  the 
Bulletin  Recorder  on  the  main 
street  a  thousand  feet  away. 

This  facsimile  recorder  enlarges 
10  times  typed  bulletins,  photo¬ 
graphs,  line  drawings,  maps,  etc.  to 
show-window  size.  These  news 
items  are  printed  on  an  electro¬ 
sensitive  paper  recently  developed 
by  the  Alfax  Papier  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  of  Westboro,  Mass. 
This  unique  paper  uses  electrons 
as  the  “ink”  to  mark  the  paper. 

Electrodes  in  the  recorder  sweep 
across  the  paper  at  SbOVsecond. 
Moving  in  exact  synchronism  with 
an  electronic  eye,  as  it  scans  the 
original  copy  in  the  news  room, 
the  electrodes  are  energized  at  the 
appropriate  times  and  leave  marks 
about  Va"  high.  It  takes  about  10 
such  sweeps  to  form  a  line  of 
tyjjed  copy.  Thus  the  copy  or  pic¬ 
ture  is  formed  in  a  manner  fam¬ 
iliar  to  all  TV  viewers.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  marks  on  the 
paper  are  indelible  and  do  not  fade 
away. 

Eight  lines  of  ordinary  typing 
can  be  reproduced  every  60  sec¬ 
onds  with  characters  measuring 
about  l'/2  inches  in  height. 

An  old  electric  bulletin  board,  in 
service  since  early  1913,  had  long 
out-lived  its  manufacturer  and  the 
lack  of  spare  parts  brought  about 
its  demise. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
fast-moving  facsimile  industry,  the 
Eagle  is  considering  one  of  the 
new  type  scanners  developed  for 
the  Armed  Forces  by  the  Alden 
Products  Company  of  Brockton, 
Mass.  This  new  flat  copy  scanner 
makes  obsolete  all  of  the  old  type 
scanners  in  w'hich  it  was  necessary 
to  wrap  the  copy  around  a  rotat¬ 
ing  drum.  With  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
stack  the  copy  in  a  tray  atop  the 
new  compact  scanner,  push  a  but¬ 
ton  and  walk  away.  The  scanner 
starts  the  recorder  and  feeds  the 
flat  copy  over  a  scanning  slot 
where  it  is  viewed  by  the  elec¬ 
tronic  eye.  The  electrical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  the  eye  sees  is 
sent  by  wire  to  the  recorder  where 
it  is  printed  and  displayed.  Where 
it  had  been  necessary  to  sweep 
the  paper  around  in  front  of  the 
inflexible  eye,  the  new  system  al¬ 
lows  the  eye  to  glance  across  the 
page. 

When  the  recorder  runs  out  of 
paper  a  standby  roll  is  automat¬ 
ically  threaded  through  the  record¬ 
er  without  loss  of  printing. 


Direct  from  the  newsroom  in  the  building  nearby  the  latest  items  and 
pictures  flash,  electronically,  on  the  large-scale  bulletin  board  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Poynter  Drops  Suit 
Against  Independent 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^The  St. 
Petershurg  Times  and  its  publisher. 
Nelson  Poynter,  have  asked  the 
circuit  court  to  dismiss  four  libel 
suits  of  $250,000  each  against  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent  and  its 
former  owner,  Ralph  Nicholson, 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Charlotte,  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

An  attempt  to  discredit  the  suc¬ 
cessful  13-year  campaign  the  Times 
waged  for  public  utility  regulation 
in  Florida  had  been  alleged. 

Mr.  Poynter  said  the  suit  was 
aimed  especially  at  Mr.  Nicholson 
and  now  that  Roy  Thomson  of 
Canada  owms  the  Independent,  it 
would  be  “overdoing  our  welcome 
to  make  a  martyr  of  his  newspaper 
in  the  eyes  of  our  readers.” 

■ 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Has 
New  Business  Page 

San  Francisco  —  Reaching  ad¬ 
vertising  sources  often  untapped, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
offering  a  “Business  Review”  page 
to  firms  providing  a  product  or 
service  used  in  office,  store  or 
factory. 

The  page  also  includes  news  for 
those  interested  in  business  affairs, 
W.  D.  Phelan,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  said.  Advertising  has  been 
sold  five  months  ahead  for  pages 
to  appear  thrice  monthly. 

The  “Business  Review”  pages 
are  in  addition  to  a  restyling  of 
the  Chronicle’s  Sunday  financial 
section. 


2  Dailies  Cleared 
In  Officials'  Actions 

Two  Southern  newspapers  were 
the  victors  last  week  in  libel  suits 
brought  against  them  by  public 
officials. 

A  jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
Publishing  Co.  and  its  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  James  H.  Gray,  in  an  action 
filed  by  City  Attorney  A.  N.  Dur¬ 
den  on  the  basis  of  editorial  critic¬ 
ism.  The  defense  pleaded  lack  of 
malice. 

A  $100,000  suit  instituted  by  a 
sheriff  against  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press  was  dis¬ 
missed  at  the  plaintiffs  cost.  The 
action  was  based  on  comments 
published  in  “Charley  Lake  Says” 
columns  written  by  Kenneth  L. 
Dixon,  managing  editor. 


Oil  Daily  Year  Old 

Chicago  —  The  Oil  Daily,  na¬ 
tional  tabloid  newspaper  in  the 
petroleum  field,  observed  its  first 
anniversary  here  Oct.  3.  At  $25 
(up  to  $65  for  air  delivery)  per 
year,  the  paper’s  circulation  is  now 
close  to  8,000,  according  to  Keith 
J.  Fanshier,  editor  and  publisher. 

■ 

Date  for  Strike  Vote 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  has  set  Oct.  9  as  the  date 
for  a  strike  vote  among  editorial 
and  business  office  employes  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  guild.  The  present  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Hearst  paper  expires 
that  day. 


MECHANICAL 

Nelson  Named  ' 
Detroit  News 
Mech.  Supt. 

Robert  C.  Nelson,  former  assist¬ 
ant  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  James  C.  Montgomery,  News 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Nelson  succeeds  Les  Griner, 
who  recently  resigned  from  the 
News  to  become  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Knight  Newspapers. 

The  new  mechanical  chief  of 
the  Detroit  News  is  a  graduate  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  ^ 
from  which  he  received  a  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  degree.  He  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  the  last 
war  and  completed  his  college 
course  upon  release  from  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr.  Nelson  joined  the  New  York 
News  upon  graduation. 

Project  Costs  $300,000 
Work  is  progressing  on  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  Goss  Duplex 
Super-Duty  eight  16-page  unit  rota¬ 
ry  press,  with  a  capacity  of  two 
64-page  sections,  at  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  ITu- 
consin  State  Journal  and  the  Madi¬ 
son  Capital  Times.  The  press,  with 
its  auxiliary  devices  and  electrical 
installation,  is  being  erected  in  a 
new  two-story  wing,  with  a  novel 
“picture  window”  facing  Doty 
street,  and  adjoining  the  main 
building  housing  both  papers. 

The  cost  of  the  project,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  press  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  will  be  between  $250,000 
and  $300,000.  The  building  itself, 
30  feet  wide  and  104  feet  long, 
will  cost  about  $75,000.  A  new 
mailing  room  will  be  located  on 
the  floor  above  the  press  room. 

Lees  Has  Keyboard  Again 
Hervey  Lees  has  resumed  active 
management  and  control  of  the 
‘Type-O-Writer”  Keyboard  which 
he  turned  over  to  the  Kellogg  , 
Switchboard  and  Supply  Company,  : 
Chicago,  a  few  years  ago  because  I 
of  ill  health. 

All  inquiries  should  now  be  sent 
direct  to  Hervey  Lees,  212  N. 
Chevy  Chase  Drive,  Glendale  6, 
Calif. 


Honor  Retiring  Vet 

San  Francisco — ^Frank  McCoy, 
72,  retired  after  26  years  as  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  following  a  lunch¬ 
eon  tribute  from  department  heads 
and  friends.  Charles  Mayer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  presented  an  engraved  goW 
watch.  Leo  Shea,  production  man¬ 
ager,  was  toastmaster. 

C.  W.  Nicholson,  assistant  foit- 
man  who  has  been  with  the  Exam¬ 
iner  since  1917,  was  named  his 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lensmen  Do  Good  Job 
Of  ^Shooting*  Bandit 

By  Raymond  M.  Cudahy 

Assistant  Picture  Editor.  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 

Providence,  R.  I. — Eight  Jour-  cooJ  closeiips  of  the  bandit  in 
mil-Biillctin  staff  photographers  police  hands  seconds  after  the  cap- 
worked  as  one  well-coordinated  tore. 

unit  this  week  as  they  covered  Messrs.  Farley  and  Cram  ar- 
the  chase  and  capture  of  a  bandit  rived  at  the  scene  together.  Mr. 
who  robbed  the  East  Providence  Farley  took  a  number  of  general 
branch  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.  pictures  of  the  police  and  crowd, 
of  $51,000.  then  moved  in  to  get  closeups 

Directing  the  coverage  were  the  of  the  capture.  Mr.  Cram,  who 
Evening  Bulletin  picture  editor,  had  been  at  the  rear  of  an  ad- 


How  photographers  were  deployed  for  bandit  shooting  spree. 


William  J.  Reilly.  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  Clinton  H.  Cram,  and  myself. 

Trapped  by  Police 
First  reports  of  the  holdup 
came  a  few  minutes  before  11.  At 
11:05,  Staff  Photographer  John 
P.  Callahan  was  on  his  way  to 
East  Providence  and  the  scene  of 
the  holdup.  After  taking  exterior 
shots  of  the  crowd  and  interior 
shots  of  the  bank  and  some  of  its 
employes.  Mr.  Callahan  called 
back  to  the  picture  desk.  He  was 
told  to  go  on  to  the  neighboring 
city  of  Pawtucket,  where  the  ban¬ 
dit  was  reportedly  trapped  by 
police. 

Between  11:05  and  11:15,  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  bandit’s 
escape  route  kept  arriving. 

At  11:15,  Mr.  Cram  and  staff 
photographer  Frank  J.  Farley  left 
by  car,  joined  the  Journal-Bulletin 
radio  car  and  began  to  trail  the 
bandit  in  company  with  police  cars 
from  Providence  and  Pawtucket. 
Before  they  were  through  they 
covered  approximately  six  miles  of 
Pawtucket. 

When  first  reports  of  the  bandit 
oeing  trapped  were  received,  staff 
photographer  Robert  F.  McCrys- 
tal  was  sent  out  to  the  street  ad¬ 
dress  given.  A  few  minutes  later, 
at  11:25,  the  report  was  confirmed 
and  staff  photographer  Thomas 
D.  Stevens  was  sent  to  Sherman 
Street.  Pawtucket. 

Staffer  John  P.  Callahan,  who 
had  called  back  at  about  11:20, 
was  already  on  his  way  to  the 
scene.  At  the  same  time,  staff 
photographer  Harry  A.  Scheer  was 
sent  out  to  take  pictures  of  build¬ 
ings  and  a  car  reported  damaged 
by  gunfire  during  the  chase. 

At  153  Sherman  Street,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  where  the  bandit  was 
trapped,  photographers  surround- 
[  ed  the  house  in  the  following 
I  manner: 

Mr.  Callahan  moved  to  the  rear 
and  side  of  an  adjoining  house 
and  took  his  first  pictures  of 
Pawtucket  and  Providence  police 
as  they  tossed  tear  gas  into  the 
dwelling  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
bandit  into  the  open. 

When  he  surrendered,  Mr.  Cal¬ 
lahan  moved  around  to  the  front 
of  153  Sherman  Street  and  took 


joining  house,  took  holders  from 
staffers  Farley  and  McCrystal  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  bandit  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  headed  back  for 
the  paper. 

Staff  photographer  Thomas  D. 
Stevens,  who  had  approached  the 
house  from  the  front,  kept  hidden 
behind  houses  and  a  garage  across 
the  street.  He  was  in  position  for 
the  best  story-telling  picture  of 
the  day.  which  showed  the  bandit 
coming  out  with  hands  up  while 
police  crouched  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  guns  ready.  Mr.  Stevens 
took  an  earlier  similar  picture 
when  the  bandit  came  out  of  the 
house,  using  the  housewife  as  a 
shield  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 

After  these  pictures  were  taken, 
he  started  back  to  the  paper.  Mr. 
McCrystal  waited  for  the  capture 
itself  and  turned  in  a  good  close- 
up  of  the  bandit  gripped  by  two 
big  police  officers. 

Cameramen  Farley  and  Calla¬ 
han  remained  on  the  scene  to  take 
cleanup  and  human-interest  pic¬ 
tures. 

Plenty  of  Pictures 
All  other  photographers  were 
back  at  the  Journal-Bulletin  office 
five  miles  from  the  scene,  between 
12:25  and  1  p.m.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  the  first  man  back  and  began 
processing  his  pictures  with  the 
help  of  H.  Raymond  Ball  who 
had  been  held  in  the  photo  lab  as 
a  reserve  man. 

Cameramen  Farley  and  Calla¬ 
han  returned  between  1:15  and 
1:20  with  pictures  available  for 
the  market  edition. 

Page-one  picture  play  spread 
Mr.  Steven’s  picture  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  capture  across  five  col¬ 
umns  in  the  final  edition.  In  the 
market  edition,  an  eight-column 
cut  of  the  same  picture  was  used 
on  page  one.  It  received  top  play 
around  the  country. 

The  other  page-one  picture  in 
♦he  final  edition  was  Frank  I. 
Farley’s  shot  of  the  bandit  trying 
to  wrench  away  from  a  cluster  of 
police  officers.  It  was  a  closeup 
shot  that  showed  his  distorted 
features  and  the  angry  faces  of 
police  officers  clearly. 

Another  picture  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
showing  the  bandit  using  the 


housewife  as  a  shield  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape,  ran  as  a  four- 
column  picture  inside  with  the 
balance  of  the  story. 

These  three  pictures,  plus  a 
closeup  of  the  bandit  and  two 
police  by  Robert  F.  McCrystal, 
received  top  play  in  other  dailies. 
Twelve  pictures  were  transmitted 
by  Pete  Carroll,  Associated  Press 
photographer  who  came  down 
from  Boston  for  the  day. 

Best  closeups  of  the  women 
who  had  been  held  captive  by  the 
bandit  were  taken  by  staffers  Far¬ 
ley  and  Callahan.  In  cleaning  up 
the  story,  Mr.  Ball  took  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shot  in  the  Pawtucket  Hos¬ 
pital,  showing  the  bandit  stretched 
out  on  a  table  and  surrounded  by 
police. 

The  day’s  and  the  story’s  cov¬ 
erage  concluded  with  a  picture  by 
Mr.  Callahan,  showing  police  offi¬ 
cials  counting  the  recovered 
money  at  police  headquarters. 

In  a  second-day  play,  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  used  an  eight-col¬ 
umn  picture  of  the  bandit  using 
the  housewife  as  a  shield,  then 
ran  a  full-page  picture  story  of 
the  bank  robbery  inside,  starting 
with  the  holdup  scene  and  ending 
with  the  bandit  in  the  hands  of 
the  police. 

■ 

As  Fast  as  Joe  Black 

The  United  Press  Telephoto  of 
the  first  pitch  of  the  World’s 
Series  was  on  its  way  exactly  one 
minute  and  28  seconds  after  the 
action  took  place  at  Ebbets  Field. 

The  picture  was  made  by  Bert 
Brandt  with  a  Polaroid-type  cam¬ 
era,  shooting  at  1 /250th  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  through  an  8 *4 -inch  lens. 

Brandt,  who  shot  the  picture 
from  behind  first  base,  ran  to  the 
telephoto  transmitter  at  the  ball 
park.  Before  he  reached  there, 
the  print  was  developed  in  the 
camera. 

■ 

Crider  on  Ike's  Train 

Boston — John  H.  Crider,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  radio  commen¬ 
tator  to  join  the  Eisenhower  cam¬ 
paign  train  and  help  with  speeches 
and  statements. 


Gadsden  Times 
Starts  A.  M.  Edition 

Gadsden,  Ala.  —  Lee  Roberts, 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Publishers’  A  uxiliary,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Gadsden  Times'  new  morn¬ 
ing  edition  which  was  started 
Oct.  1. 

Publisher  Frank  Helderman  al¬ 
so  announced  appointment  of 
Thad  Gardner  as  sports  editor 
and  of  Bob  Chisholm  as  farm 
editor. 

Mr.  Roberts,  a  native  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ky.,  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Kentucky  and  in  the  East,  Mid¬ 
west  and  West  Coast.  For  21 
years  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Bob  Ingram,  who  previously 
had  served  as  state  and  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  continues  as  state  editor  of 
both  morning  and  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions. 

Carl  Hofferbert,  Times  general 
manager,  is  acting  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  afternoon  edition. 
Frank  Bruer  is  city  editor  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Hughes,  telegraph  editor, 
Mark  Warren  is  editor  of  both 
editions. 

■ 

Tom  Kinsella  Dies; 
Waterfront  Reporter 

Boston  —  Thomas  F.  Kinsella, 
63-year-old  Boston  Post  water¬ 
front  and  Federal  Building  report¬ 
er,  died  suddenly  last  week.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Post 
staff  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Kinsella  started  covering  the 
Boston  waterfront  in  1912  and 
wrote  the  “Along  the  Waterfront” 
column  under  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  best-known  bylines  —  The 
Landsman. 

After  a  leave  of  absence  during 
World  War  I  for  service  in  the 
Army,  Mr.  Kinsella  returned  to  the 
Post.  During  World  War  II  he 
took  over  the  Federal  Building 
beat  in  addition  to  waterfront 
coverage.  After  the  War,  he  gave 
up  his  duties  as  waterfront  re 
porter  and  concentrated  on  the 
Federal  Building. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Presidents  Explain 
Student  Press  Curbs 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Second  of  three  articles) 
Student  editors  should  be 
given  “all  possible  freedom.” 

On  that  point,  30  college  and 
university  presidents  pretty  well 
agree  in  their  replies  to  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  query  on  “How 
much  freedom  for  the  student 
newspaper?” 

But  “all  possible  freedom”  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  Variously  by  presi¬ 
dents  of  universities  as  by  presi¬ 
dents  of  South  American  repub¬ 
lics.  To  some,  it  means  a  policy 
of  letting  the  undergraduate  paper 
alone,  taking  no  responsibility  for 
what  it  says,  in  the  belief  that 
educational  purposes  are  best 
served  by  “having  a  community 
of  scholars  have  its  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  raw  materials  of 
freedom,”  as  President  John  S. 
Dickey  of  Dartmouth  puts  it. 

President  George  D.  Stoddard 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  also 
adheres  to  this  viewpoint,  estab¬ 
lished  at  Illinois  by  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  President  Harry  W.  Chase: 

“Were  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  assume  any  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  student  opinion,  two 
results  would  follow.  First,  such 
a  policy  would  drive  student  opin¬ 
ion  underground.  Second,  it  would 
force  the  university  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  every  student  ut¬ 
terance,  since  it  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  some.  Both  of  these 
results  would  be  unfortunate.” 

Education  Best  Served 

And  President  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whose  own  student  daily 
was  in  hot  water  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  regents  last  year  for  printing 
allegedly  pro-communist  contribu¬ 
tions,  supports  the  contention  that 
education  is  best  served  by  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  student 
press. 

“It  is  good  for  students,”  he 
says,  “to  carry  full  responsibility 
for  the  policies  and  performance 
of  a  campus  newspaper,  and  the 
mistakes  they  make  are  not  only 
effective  educationally,  but  are 
less  important  than  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  public  think  at  the 
time  they  occur. 

“In  spite  of  periodic  exaspera¬ 
tion,  I  believe  it  is  good  for  a 
college  or  university  to  have  a 
student  body  which  is  encouraged 
to  think  for  itself  by  the  existence 
of  opportunity  to  make  mistakes. 
After  all,  one  of  the  basic  free¬ 
doms  we  are  all  trying  to  protect 
is  the  freedom  to  criticize  and 
complain — ^the  freedom  to  ‘gripe.’  ” 

These  interpretations  of  “all 
possible  freedom”  for  the  under¬ 
graduate  newspaper  would  seem 
at  variance  with  that  expressed 


by  President  John  A.  Hannah  of 
Michigan  State  College,  who  says: 

“We  believe  here  ...  that  stu¬ 
dent  editors,  like  students  in  all 
other  positions  of  responsibility, 
should  have  as  much  freedom  as 
they  can  exercise  with  judgment, 
propriety,  and  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“.  .  .  We  believe  that  a  publi¬ 
cation  supported  with  college — 
meaning  public — funds  has  no 
right  to  embarrass  the  institution 
and  handicap  it  in  carrying  out  its 
major  mission.” 

Or  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Lemon,  dean 
of  administration  at  Oregon  State 
College:  “We  believe  in  imposing 
the  fewest  limitations,  restrictions 
and  controls  necessary  to  assume 
publication  of  a  good,  representa¬ 
tive  student  newspaper.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President’s  office 
has  an  obligation,  as  a  last  resort, 
in  protecting  the  institution  if  it 
becomes  necessary  against  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  irresponsible  campus  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“.  .  .  Student  editors  who  have 
the  paper  handed  to  them  for  a 
year  or  less  on  a  silver  tray  and 
who  seldom  if  ever  are  involved 
in  any  of  its  financial  and  opera¬ 
tional  problems  or  risks  are  hardly 
in  the  same  position  as  the  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  editor.  The  stu¬ 
dent  editor  is  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow,  but  the  institution  and 
paper  go  on  regardless  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  embarrassing  damaging  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  short-term  student 
editor.” 

No  Censorship 

Most  of  the  presidents,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  all,  construe  “all  pos¬ 
sible  freedom”  to  mean  freedom 
from  censorship.  As  Chancellor 
Henry  T.  Heald  of  New  York 
University  puts  it:  “I  abhor  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  in  any  form, 
and  I  would  give  students  the 
same  freedom  in  the  conduct  of 
their  newspapers  as  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  society  to  give  the  press  in 
general.” 

And  President  Deane  W.  Malott 
of  Cornell  says,  “Quite  naturally, 
the  Cornell  Daily  Sun’s  editorial 
efforts  are  greeted  on  occasion  by 
less  than  the  wholehearted  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  faculty,  administra¬ 
tion  and  alumni.  Faculty  ‘censor¬ 
ship’  might  make  for  conformity, 
but  that  course  would  lead  only 
to  the  withering  of  a  healthy  force 
on  the  campus.” 

But  President  Milton  S.  Eisen¬ 
hower  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  believes  that  “for  pur¬ 
poses  of  promoting  accuracy  and 
responsibility  in  journalism,”  news 
and  editorial  copy  should  be 


checked  “at  times”  by  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

President  Eisenhower  believes 
in  “pretty  full  freedom  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  provided  good 
judgment,  good  taste,  and.  respon¬ 
sibility  are  exercised,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  college  are  pro¬ 
tected.” 

Criticism  Allowed 
Most  of  the  presidents  seem 
willing  to  permit  student  news¬ 
paper  criticism.  Dean  of  Students 
Fred  H.  Weaver,  responding  for 
Chancellor  R.  B.  House  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  be¬ 
lieves  “A  student  newspaper  not 
free  to  criticize  would  be  a  trav¬ 
esty  of  journalism  and  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

And  President  Irvin  Stewart  of 
West  Virginia  University  says, 
“It  has  been  my  policy  to  take 
each  criticism  seriously  and  seek 
the  facts  underlying  the  practice 
leading  to  the  criticism.  .  .  .  Where 
the  facts  do  not  appear  to  justify 
the  criticism,  we  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  student  editors. 
This  is  not  with  any  view  of  seek¬ 
ing  retractions  but  merely  to  see 
that  errors  are  not  perpetuated  in 
succeeding  issues.” 

A  majority  of  the  presidents, 
however,  insist  that  “student  re¬ 
sponsibility”  is  an  essential  ingre¬ 
dient  of  such  practice,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  state  the  principle  that  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  student  press  should 
be  commensurate  with  its  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility.” 

The  presidents  vary  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  “responsibil¬ 
ity,”  and  in  their  estimates  of  stu¬ 
dent  potentiality  for  handling  it. 

Chancellor  Heald  of  NYU  says, 
“I  believe  student  editors  should 
be  granted  freedom  and  autonomy 
commensurate  with  their  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  think  and  act  as 
mature  individuals.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  course,  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  possess  this  ability.” 

But  President  Malott  of  Cornell 
declares,  “The  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  with  responsibility  is  funda¬ 
mental.  .  .  .  The  Cornell  Daily 
Sun  enjoys  full  independence  to 
choose  its  own  staff,  conduct  its 
own  business  and  editorial  affairs 
and  make  its  own  decisions  on 
editorial  matters. 

“We  do  not  put  any  restrictions 
or  limitations  upon  (the  Sun)  and 
in  general  the  paper  meets  its 
community  and  university  respon¬ 
sibilities,  so  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  controls  are  imperative.” 

On  the  other  hand.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University,  explains  Prof. 
P.  I.  Reed,  director  of  journalism, 
assisting  President  Stewart  in  an¬ 
swering  E&P’s  query:  “.  .  .  The 
faculty  of  the  &hool  of  Journal¬ 
ism  .  .  .  assumes  the  moral  right 
to  choose  as  the  student  depart¬ 
ment  heads  of  the  newspaper  only 
its  men  and  women  who  rank 
highest  in  grades,  industry,  man¬ 
ners,  good  dispositions,  personal 
integrity,  and  high  ideals.  . 


the  School  of  Journalism  and  is 
supervised  closely  for  all  technical 
operations.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
staff  reads  all  editorials  and  other 
matter  to  keep  a  weather  eye 
on  the  general  academic  land¬ 
scape.  ...” 

President  F.  L.  Morrill  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  explained 
that  the  problem  of  “freedom  of 
the  student  press”  is  perennial— 
principally  “iWcause  the  successive 
student  editors  over  the  years  vary 
so  widely  in  experience,  maturity, 
and  sense  of  responsibility.” 

The  Minnesota  Daily  operates 
under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  Board  of  Publications,  composed 
of  students,  faculty,  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  exercises  authority 
delegated  by  the  Faculty  Senate 
on  Student  Affairs.  “Through  this 
machinery  of  counseling  and  con¬ 
trol.  there  should  be  ample  op¬ 
portunity  (sometimes  unrealized 
and  unused,  to  be  sure)  for  the 
sound  conduct  of  the  newspaper 
without  any  need  for  an  ‘adminis¬ 
trative  crackdown,’  ”  concludes 
Dr.  Morrill. 

(Next — Student  paper  in  the 
school  of  journalism). 


Cliff  at  New  Mexico 
W.  Wilson  Cliff,  former  Utah 
newspaperman,  is  currently  a 
journalism  instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  in  Albu¬ 
querque.  He  replaces  Prof.  Ever- 
ton  Conger  who  is  working  on  the 
desk  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
Professor  Conger  plans  to  return 
to  his  teaching  job  next  year. 

Standard  Tar  Heel 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — After 
nearly  two  years  as  a  tabloid,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina’s 
Daily  Tar  Heel,  student  campus 
newspaper,  is  back  to  a  standard 
eight-column  size. 

The  change  from  the  five-column 
tabloid  was  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  funds  which  accumulated 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
while  the  paper  functioned  as  a 
less-expensive  tabloid. 

■ 

3  Ex-Newsmen  Active 
In  Southern  P  R  Firm 

Alexandria,  La. — S  o  u  t  h  e  r  n 
Public  Relations  Associates  was 
formed  here  Sept.  8  at  a  meeting 
attended  by  the  principal  officials 
of  four  Louisiana  PR  firms. 

Purpose  of  the  organization,  in 
addition  to  offering  affiliated  pub¬ 
lic  relations  service  over  several 
southern  states,  is  to  seek  better 
understanding  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession  and  its  standards. 

Elected  directors  of  the  group 
were:  James  Aldige,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans;  Robert  K.  Butcher,  ol 
Shrevefxjrt;  Jack  Gould,  of  Baton 
Rouge;  and  Claude  Morgan  of  Al¬ 
exandria.  Mr.  Gould  was  elected 
chairman.  Messrs.  Aldige,  Butch¬ 
er  and  Gould  are  former  newspa¬ 
permen. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  former  pulv 
lication  director  of  the  Cal-Utc  Oil 
Company  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  Daily  Athenaeum  is 
produced  in  the  laboratories  of 
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Hemisphere 
Editors  to  Hear 
Election  Debate 

Chicago  —  Growing  threats  to 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  13-16. 

Reports  and  discussions  of  this 
topic  feature  the  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  first  vicepresident  of 
lAPA.  Mr.  Knight  heads  the  or- 
pnizing  committee  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  North  and  Latin  American 
newspapermen. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
a  discussion  of  “The  Issues  of  the 
Presidential  Campaign.”  Sen. 
Homer  Ferguson.  Michigan  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  Sen.  A.  S.  (Mike)  Mon- 
roney,  Oklahoma  Democrat,  will 
present  the  major  party  viewpoints 
on  a  panel  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Chicago  Publishers  Association. 

Reports  on  current  violations  of 
the  rights  of  the  press  will  be 
given  by  Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  direc¬ 
tor  of  El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
and  Jules  Dubois,  Latin  American 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

James  Pope,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  will  speak  on  en¬ 
croachments  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  United  States  at  a 
"■pecial  session  of  the  lAPA  at 
Northwestern  University.  At  the 
same  session,  the  delegates  will 
hear  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Press 
Institute. 

The  lAPA  has  formally  de¬ 
nounced  Argentina  for  its  curbs  on 
the  press,  including  the  seizure  of 
La  Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires.  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference  with  news¬ 
papers  is  under  fire  in  several  other 
South  American  countries. 

Brazilian  publishers  are  protest¬ 
ing  inroads  on  them  by  govern¬ 
ment-owned  and  subsidized  news¬ 
papers.  Their  campaign,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  1951  meeting  of  the 
lAPA  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
has  also  cited  restrictions  of  news¬ 
print  and  large  mandatory  pay  in¬ 
creases  to  employes  as  other  gov¬ 
ernment  harassments. 

Some  sessions  of  the  lAPA  will 
he  held  jointly  with  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  Directors 
of  the  LAPA  will  gather  in  Chicago 
Oct.  1 1 ,  two  days  before  formal 
sessions.  Luis  Franzini,  general 
maanger  of  El  Dia,  Montevideo,  is 
president  of  the  association. 


Supplement  for  GE 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Courier- 
lournal  on  Sept.  *28  published  a 
128-page  tabloid  coated-paper  sup¬ 
plement  dedicated  to  the  General 
Electric  Company’s  new  Appli¬ 
ance  Park  here. 


Taper  Snake  Week' 
On  Ryukyu  Islands 

Okinawa — Sponsored  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  U.  S. 
forces  on  the  island.  Paper  Snake 
Week  is  being  celebrated  Oct.  1-7. 
Paper  Snake  is  the  ancient  name 
given  all  newspapers  in  the  Ryu¬ 
kyu  Islands. 

Highlight  of  the  second  annual 
Newspaper  Week  was  a  huge  meet¬ 
ing  where  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S. 
Beightler,  deputy  governor  of  the 
islands,  praised  the  growth  of 
Ryukyuan  newspapers  since  the 
war. 

Four  dailies  in  the  capital  city 
of  Naha  started  almost  from 
scratch  seven  years  ago  when  the 
American  troops  stormed  ashore. 

Inland  Luncheon 
For  lAPA  Visitors 

Chicago  —  The  column  width 
reduction  trend,  other  newsprint 
economy  measures,  cost  control 
suggestions,  ideas  for  increasing 
revenues,  and  the  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  with  Latin  American 
newspapermen  will  vie  for  pub¬ 
lishers’  attention  at  the  68th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  in  the  Congress 
Hotel  here,  Oct.  13-14. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  Latin 
America  will  be  guests  at  The  In¬ 
land’s  luncheon  for  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  which 
has  its  annual  meeting  here  the 
same  week.  At  this  luncheon, 
Monday,  Oct.  13,  Spruille  Braden, 
former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Ar¬ 
gentina,  will  discuss  “Intervention.” 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher  of 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
is  chairman  of  a  reception  com¬ 
mittee  which  includes  Inland  Pres¬ 
ident  E.  J.  Kahler,  manager  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus- 
Leader. 

Newsprint  will  be  considered 
both  days.  On  Monday,  Robert  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada,  will  de¬ 
scribe  supply  prospects,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  trend  of  newspapers 
to  the  WVi  pica  column  will  be 
discussed  by  a  panel  led  by  Frank 
W.  Spencer,  publisher,  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate,  chairman  of  the 
Inland’s  Advertising  Committee. 

A  dramatization  of  what  the 
publisher  of  a  small  daily  learned 
from  a  study  of  his  costs  and  re¬ 
venues  will  feature  Byron  C.  Ved- 
der,  general  manager,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (III.)  Courier  as  Publisher 
X  and  members  of  the  Inland’s 
Costs  and  Revenues  Committee 
giving  cost  control  suggestions. 

Gilbert  Gillett,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  will  describe  today’s  op¬ 
portunities  in  classified  advertising 
at  the  Tuesday  morning  session, 
and  other  methods  of  improving 
newspaper  revenues  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  group  round¬ 
table  sessions  Monday  afternoon. 
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Andre  Glamer 

PARIS  REPORT 

Andre  Glarner, 
Athlete  and 
Writer,  Retires 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris — When  two  United  Press 
correspondents  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in 
1906  said,  “Jump  in,  frog”  to  a 
young  Frenchman  who  had  asked 
for  a  lift  they  were  setting  Andre 
Glarner  on  the  road  of  Anglo- 
American  journalism.  It  led  to  a 
job  first  with  a  local  paper  and 
then  with  U.P. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  Andre 
Glamer  will  retire  on  a  pension, 
after  40  years  with  the  Exchange 
Telegraph.  Oldest  of  Paris  corres¬ 
pondents,  he  is  the  best  known  and 
most  popular,  and  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Anglo-American 
Press  .Association  of  Paris  he  has 
rendered  considerable  service  to 
his  colleagues. 

Andre  Glarner  was  born  in 
Paris,  April  24,  1882,  and  was 
educated  in  France  and  England. 
In  1901,  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  San  Francisco  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  Augustin  Lusin- 
chi,  director  and  editor  of  a  French 
paper,  France-Californie. 

He  returned  to  Europe  as  assist¬ 
ant  correspondent  to  W.  Philip 
Simms  of  the  United  Press  in  1909. 
Three  years  later  he  joined  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  C;o.  as  its 
Paris  correspondent  with  no  other 
contract  than  a  letter  from  Sir 
(then  Mr.)  Wilfred  King,  “If  after 
three  months’  trial  you  prove 
satisfactory,  you  may  be  sure  of 
remaining  in  the  company’s  em¬ 
ploy” — and  he  has  had  no  other 
contract  since.  The  general  man¬ 
ager  was  dubious  about  taking  on 
a  Frenchman  as  correspondent  for 
an  English  news  agency  service, 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
a  warm  recommendation  from  Roy 
Howard  of  U.P. 

Andre  Glamer  has  attended  al¬ 
most  every  important  international 
congress  since  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1919.  He  is  also  a  veteran 
war  correspondent,  beginning  with 
the  French  campaign  in  Morocco 
against  Abd-el-Krim,  in  1926,  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
with  the  Republican  troops.  Dur¬ 


ing  World  War  II,  he  left  Paris 
two  days  before  the  Germans  en¬ 
tered,  following  the  government  to 
Tours  and  Bordeaux.  Then  six 
months  later  he  left  London  for 
Cairo  via  the  Cape,  and  after  be¬ 
ing  present  at  the  first  victory  at 
Tobruk,  he  followed  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Africa  and  Italy,  landed 
with  the  French  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  and  went  through 
with  them  to  Germany. 

He  won  his  country’s  Croix  de 
Guerre  decoration,  with  star.  He 
is  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  Glamer  captained  the 
French  Olympic  team  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  in  1912,  and  he  held  a 
world's  record  for  the  800  metres. 
At  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1905  he 
won  the  junior  mile  American  na¬ 
tional  championship,  next  day  run¬ 
ning  second  in  the  senior  cham¬ 
pionship  to  Lightbody. 

After  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  Mr.  Glarner  intends  to 
write  books,  the  first  of  them  his 
memoirs,  for  he  has  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  almost  all  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  French  political  world. 

■ 

Filer  Becomes  ME 
Of  Arizona  Republic 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Orien  W.  Fifer, 
Jr.,  a-ssistant  managing  editor  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  the  past  10  years, 
has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  the  A  rizona 
Republic  effective 
Oct.  8. 

He  succeeds 
Eugene  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  has 
accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  managing 
editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.) 

Union. 

Announcement 
of  Fifer’s  appointment  wa.s  made 
here  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Phoenix  and  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  Mr.  Fifer  had 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press. 
During  World  War  II  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant-commander  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
DePauw  University  and  a  member 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Republic 
two  years,  was  presented  a  gold 
watch  by  Mr.  Pulliam  at  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner. 

■ 

Copyreaders  Given 
$3  Differential  Scale 

Los  Angeles  —  Wage  increases 
ranging  up  to  $6  weekly  were 
granted  by  the  Herald  &  Express 
in  a  new  contract  signed  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
Sept.  22.  The  increases  are  retro¬ 
active  to  May  18. 

The  new  contract  also  provides, 
for  the  first  time,  that  copyreaders 
will  receive  a  differential  of  $3 
above  the  pay  of  a  reporter. 
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Quebec  Mill 
Workers  Press 
For  40-Hr.  Week 


Knight  Discusses  the  Health  of  the  Newspaper  Business 


Establishment  of  the  40 -hour 
week  without  any  decrease  in  take- 
home  pay,  resulting  in  a  20  per 
cent  boost  in  mill  payrolls,  is  a 
main  objective  in  Quebec  negotia¬ 
tions  involving  unionized  pulp  and 
paper  workers. 

A  conciliation  settlement  was 
reached  this  week  with  mill  unions 
in  Ontario.  It  provides  for  a 
wage  raise  of  four  cents  an  hour, 
retroactive  to  May  1,  and  an¬ 
other  four  cents  on  Nov.  1.  The 
new  contract  runs  until  April  30. 

Reporting  to  the  membership 
this  week,  J.  A.  D’Aoust,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  Canadian  director  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers,  said  the  conciliation  pro¬ 
cedure  with  newsprint  companies 
in  Ontario  is  moving  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  stage  and  the  outcome  is  keen¬ 
ly  awaited  by  the  12.000  mill  work¬ 
ers  in  Quebec. 

“Our  Ontario  brothers,”  he 
wrote,  “already  enjoy  the  best 
working  conditions  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  industry.  They  now  get  $1.33 
per  hour  for  a  40-hour  week  (ba¬ 
sic  rate).  The  same  conditions 
prevail  in  one  Quebec  mill,  and  in 
Newfoundland.  Our  members  have 
even  obtained  the  36-hour  week 
in  one  Nova  Scotia  mill. 

“In  the  other  Quebec  mills,  the 
basic  rate  is  now  $1.25  for  a  48- 
hour  week.  .  .  .  Establishment  of 
the  40-hour  week  would  mean  a 
20  per  cent  increase  on  the  com¬ 
panies’  over-all  payroll,  that  is,  a 
30-cent-per-hour  increase  for  80  or 
85  per  cent  of  the  workers  con¬ 
cerned. 

“A  reduced  work  week  is  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  pulp 
industry  is  now  running  on  short 
time.  The  industry  was  badly  hit 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  dollar  as  compared  to  U.  S. 
currency.” 

The  Ontario  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  went  into  conciliation  several 
weeks  ago  after  the  unions  re¬ 
jected  a  general  increase  of  3  cents 
an  hour. 


More  Price  Increases 
The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  will  advance  the  price  of 
its  Sunday  edition  from  15c  to 
20c  a  copy  beginning  Oct.  5 


The  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel  advanced  its  price  one 
cent  to  6c  a  copy  Sept.  29.  Home 
deliveries  in  city  areas  cost  36c 
a  week;  outlying  districts,  39c. 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  raised  its  price  from  3c  to 
4c  this  week,  with  a  25c  home  de¬ 
livery  rate  per  week.  The  3c  price 
was  established  in  June,  1944. 


continued  from  page  7 
ly  at  fault  for  their  own  inefficient 
operations,  because  too  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  in  the  past 
to  the  production  side  of  their 
business.  This  neglect  on  their 
part  wasn’t  much  of  a  threat  some 
years  ago,  but  today  inefficiency 
is  the  back  breaker  that  is  causing 
many  newspapers  to  be  dangling 
dangerously  near  the  survival 
cliff.” 

In  the  newspaper  field,  he  said, 
unions  tend  to  think  in  terms  of 
always  having  an  under  supply  of 
qualified  journeymen,  thus  forcing 
newspapers  to  incur  terrifically 
high  expenses  for  overtime. 

“There’s  little  economy  in  buy¬ 
ing  new  and  faster  presses,  for 
instance,  if  the  manning  provisions 
are  so  severe  as  to  nullify  the 
advantages  of  installing  the  new 
equipment,”  he  asserted. 

Behind  Other  Industries 

The  newspaper  industry  lags 
behind  other  industries  in  its  en¬ 
gineering  and  production  facilities, 
he  pointed  out.  “Take  for  instance, 
the  automobile  industry  which  in¬ 
troduces  new  machines  that  may 
displace  some  workers,  temporar¬ 
ily,  or  cause  them  to  be  absorbed 
in  other  jobs  in  the  plant,”  he 
noted.  “United  Auto  Workers, 
however,  believes  in  the  produc¬ 
tivity  theory  because  its  leaders 
have  seen  the  tremendous  advanc¬ 
es  that  are  possible  for  their  mem¬ 
bers  in  utilizing  the  latest 
technological  advances.” 

Turning  to  the  newspaper  field, 
Mr.  Knight  predicted  that  run- 
of-paper  color  will  gain  popularity 
in  newspapers,  provided  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  realistic  enough  to 
insist  that  color  advertising  show 
a  real  profit,  rather  than  to  merely 
boast  how  much  color  content 
they  have  in  their  papers.  “Some 
papers  today,”  he  said,  “are  carry¬ 
ing  color  at  a  loss  to  themselves. 
This  is  dangerous  and  uneco¬ 
nomic.” 

Mr.  Knight  stressed  that  news¬ 
paper  publishing  is  far  more  com¬ 
petitive  than  it  ever  was,  both 
within  and  without  the  industry, 
itself.  “We  need  a  more  intelligent 
and  realistic  approach  to  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rates,”  he 
declared. 

“A  newspaper  enterprise  is  no 
place  for  a  timid  man.  It  is  going 
to  take  all  of  the  resourcefulness 
and  ingenuity  We  possess  if  news¬ 
papers  are  to  be  operated  upon  a 
sound  and  profitable  basis.  Our 
greatest  problem — personnelwise — 
is  to  find  young  men  between  30 
and  35  who  possess  these  qualities 
and  who  are  potentially  our  future 
editors,  publishers,  advertising  di¬ 
rectors,  circulation  directors  and 
business  managers.” 

Asked,  whether  in  his  opinion, 
newspapers  are  still  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Knight  said  it  was  not 
possible  to  generalize  on  such  a 
question.  In  smaller  cities,  he 
said,  the  percentage  of  net  revenue 


to  sales  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  larger  cities,  with  intensive 
competitive  conditions. 

“Whether  newspapers  are  still  a 
good  investment  defies  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Expanding  fields  will  always 
be  attractive,  whereas  cities  with 
static  or  declining  population  make 
newspaper  publishing  a  perilous 
existence. 

“My  own  theory  is  that  a  good 
newspaper  investment  is  one  where 
the  cost  can  be  completely  paid 
off  in  10  years  or  less.” 

Mr.  Knight,  and  his  associates, 
incidentally,  have  followed  such  a 
policy  in  paying  off  the  debt  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  less  than 
10  years  and  they  arc  approaching 
the  same  goal  in  amortizing  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  over  the  past  eight  years. 

Mr.  Knight  bought  the  Free 
Press  for  a  reported  $100,000 
down  and  in  four  years  paid  off 
the  entire  purchase  price  of  over 
$3,000,000.  When  he  purchased 
control  of  the  Daily  News  in 
1944,  there  was  an  outstanding  in¬ 
debtedness  of  nearly  $13,000,000. 
At  the  end  of  Sept.  1952,  the 
Daily  News  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  $1,350,000. 

Diverting  from  the  business 
side  of  newspaper  publishing,  Mr. 
Knight  turned  to  his  “first  love,” 
the  editorial  end,  where  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  hard¬ 
hitting  editor.  He  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  that,  basically,  newspapers 
must  never  be  lulled  into  the  com¬ 
placency  that  condones  sloppy 
editing  and  shoddy  business  meth¬ 
ods.  A  publisher’s  first  duty,  he 
believes,  is  to  the  citizen  who  buys 
his  newspaper  in  the  belief  that 
it  has  character  and  stability. 

Asked  to  comment  on  Gov. 
Adlai  Stevenson’s  recent  criticism 
of  the  “one-party  press’  in  this 
country,  the  former  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  said: 

“Editors  are  strongly  individual¬ 
istic.  They  believe  things  rather 
firmly  and  they  take  a  position. 
Apparently  many  newspapers  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  Truman  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  administration  is  taking 
this  country  in  a  direction  which 
is  contrary  to  all  of  the  principles 
and  fundamentals  that  have  made 
this  a  great  nation.  They  further 
suspect  that,  even  though  Govern¬ 
or  Stevenson  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  character,  he  will  of  necessity 
be  forced  to  tread  in  the  same 
direction  as  his  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors. 

“It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that 
many  respected  newspapers  have 
endorsed  Governor  Stevenson  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  This  indicates  there  is 
no  cabal  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  bring  about  a  one-party 
press.” 

This  week,  Mr.  Knight  sent  a 
memo  to  his  editors  in  Akron  and 
Miami,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 


the  Detroit  Free  Press  last  Sunday 
ran  several  editorials  from  other 
newspapers  favoring  the  election 
of  Governor  Stevenson. 

“We  are  going  to  try  something 
similar  in  Chicago,”  said  Mr. 
Knight’s  note.  “It’s  a  good  idea 
once  a  week  to  use  portions,  at 
least,  of  editorials  from  such  papers 
as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  New 
York  Post,  New  Orleans  Item,  and 
Atlanta  Constitution  under  the 
heading  “What  the  Stevenson  Press 
Is  Saying.” 

“As  you  know  in  a  campaign 
year,  we  get  many  complaints 
about  being  ‘one-sided.’  This  device 
would  give  our  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  what  editors  favor¬ 
ing  Stevenson  are  saying  and 
thinking.” 

The  Daily  News,  incidentally, 
supported  Adlai  Stevenson  for 
governor  of  Illinois  four  years 
ago.  The  paper  is  now  vigorously 
backing  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  Jack  Knight  scored 
a  beat  at  the  time  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  in  reporting  on 
Tuesday  before  nominations  were 
made  that  General  Eisenhower 
would  be  the  Republican  nominee 
and  that  Senator  Nixon  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  be  his  running  mate. 

As  to  what  percentage  of  news 
content  should  be  local,  as  opposed 
to  national,  international  and  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Knight  replied  there  is 
no  general  formula,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion.  Such  percentages,  he  said, 
vary  in  different  cities.  He  does 
feel,  however,  that  newspapers 
must  do  a  better  job  of  back¬ 
grounding  and  interpreting  the 
news  to  offset  TV’s  news. 

“Editors  used  to  try  to  print  all 
the  news  and  felt  they  were  doing 
a  fairly  respectable  job,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “That’s  not  enough  today. 
We  try  to  develop  the  type  of 
stories  that  are  exclusive  to  our 
newspapers.” 

He  cited  the  Daily  News’  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  the  two 
political  conventions  here  last  July. 

On  Saturday,  following  the 
Republican  convention,  the  Daily 
News  presented  a  complete  “in¬ 
side”  roundup  of  what  had  hajv 
pened  to  Senator  Taft  and  his 
forces  in  losing  delegates  to  the 
Eisenhower  followers  after  arrival 
in  Chicago.  The  Daily  News  has 
also  sent  a  reporter  into  the  key 
cities  where  the  two  presidential 
candidates  have  spoken  to  get  the 
man-on-the-street  reaction  to  their 
speeches. 

“Newspapers  must  give  their 
readers  better  news  coverage,  from 
the  standpoint  of  better  writing, 
properly  documented  and  back¬ 
grounded  so  that  people  find  the 
story  clear  and  understandable, 
said  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  an 
abiding  faith  in  newspapers  to 
retain  their  basic,  fundamental 
responsibilities  to  inform  and  to 
lead  public  opinion. 
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SX'S  ■  #f)ttuart)  'S.- 

—that’s  a  vital  part  of  the  story”  Dies  HI  Washington 

The  state  and  regional  bureaus  Washington — George  W.  Stimp- 

will  send  returns  by  special  wire  Frank  Balch,  64,  for  25  years  son,  55,  longtime  Washington  cor- 
directly  to  New  York  headquar-  ^  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  respondent,  died  Sept.  27  of  a 
ters  for  compilation.  Members  of  Evening  News,  Sept.  25.  cerebral  hemorrhage  following 

the  Washington  bureau,  including  *  ♦  •  protracted  illness. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  the  bu-  Crarles  O.  Mrhan,  68,  a  for-  Author  of  several  books  of  the 
reau  chief;  James  Lee,  Arthur  reporter  for  the  New  York  question-and-answer  nature,  cor- 

Herman,  Felix  Gotten,  William  lecturer  on  journalism,  respondent  for  Texas  newspapers, 

Theis  and  others,  will  help  in  the  Sept.  28.  a  former  president  of  the  National 

New  York  headquarters.  Philip  *  ♦  *  Press  Club,  Mr.  Stimpson  was  an 

G.  Reed  and  Paul  Allerup  will  Clarence  Albers,  48,  a  pho-  avid  reader  of  the  Bible  and  of 
be  among  the  main  editors  in  tographer  for  the  New  York  Jour-  Shakespeare.  In  the  book  trade  he 
charge.  Louis  Allwell  is  assem-  nal-American  since  1929,  Sept.  27.  will  be  best  remembered  for  “Un- 
bling  a  staff  of  tabulators.  *  *  ♦  common  Knowledge,”  “Popular 

“As  staffs  fade  out,  others  will  John  A.  Rush,  75,  a  former  re-  Questions  Answered,”  “Nuggets  of 
take  over,”  said  Mr.  Faris.  “Every  porter  for  Newark,  N.  J.  newspa-  Knowledge,”  “Things  Worth  Know- 
bureau  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  hooked  pcrs  and  correspondent  for  New  ing,”  and  “A  Book  About  a  Thou- 
in  on  the  election  wire.  Charts  York  and  Philadelphia  papers,  sand  Things.” 
will  be  kept  by  Congressional  dis-  Sept.  26.  Iowa-born,  he  went  into  news- 

tricts.  Frequently,  we  will  carry  *  *  ♦  paper  business  as  a  reporter  on  the 

tables.  About  15  men  from  the  Jacob  Emory  Pierce,  71,  foun-  Valparaiso  Vidette  and  Messenger 
auditing  department  will  be  help-  der  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Daily  following  his  college  days  and 
ing  with  tabulations.”  Times,  Sept.  19.  came  to  Washington  in  1922. 

Hotel  Headquarters  *  ♦  !»  , 

The  United  Press,  after  an  ex-  48  for-  VisCOUnt  Astor 

periment  in  1950,  is  tabulating  its  swi^y  editor  of  the  Oshkosh  — 
returns  in  Washington.  It  has  ('''is.)  Dady  Northwestern,  re-  DieS  HI  England 

leased  2,000  square  feet  in  the  *  *  *  London  —  Viscount  Astor,  73, 

Willard  Hotel  there  for  a  special  Anierican-born  member  of  the 

election  bureau,  which  will  not  Edward  Mergen,  65,  for  near-  House  of  Lords  and  former  news- 
interfere  with  the  regular  U.P.  ly  50  years  on  the  composing  paper  publisher,  died  Sept.  30. 

bureau  and  will  provide  plenty  of  room  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State  He  was  born  Waldorf  Astor,  son 

space  for  the  special  activity.  Journal,  Madison,  recently.  of  William  Waldorf  Astor.  His 

♦  *  ♦  father  was  the  first  of  the  family 

G.  H.  Wilson,  95,  founder  of  to  become  a  London  publisher,  ac- 
the  Lindsay  (Ont.)  Daily  Post,  quiring  the  now  defunct  Pall  Mall 
Sept.  23.  Gazette  in  1893.  He  himself  be- 

■  came  the  proprietor  of  a  Sunday 

M.  H.  Aylesworth,  newspaper,  the  Observer,  in  1913. 

t?  T>  1^1  u  Tv:  Thirty  years  later  he  gave  control 

EX-rUnlSnsr#  to  a  trust.  His  second  son,  Fran- 

Merlin  Hall  Aylesworth,  66,  a  cis  David  Langhorne  Astor,  now 
former  New  York  newspaper  pub-  edits  the  Observer, 
lisher  and  the  first  president  of  the  ■ 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  died  NBBB  President 

Mr.  Aylesworth  joined  the  gen-  Edward  Greene  Dies 
eral  management  of  the  Scripps-  Edward  Lawrence  Greene,  68, 
Howard  Newspapers  in  1937  and  president  of  the  National  Better 
was  publisher  of  the  New  York  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  died  Sept. 
World-Telegram,  now  the  World-  27  after  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
Telegram  and  Sun,  from  March  elected  president  of  the  organiza- 
31,  1938,  to  Dec.  19,  1939.  Dur-  tion  in  1951,  a  year  after  his  silver 
ing  the  10  years  that  Mr.  Ayles-  anniversary  as  general  manager, 
worth  was  associated  with  NBC,  Mr.  Greene  had  been  head  of 
the  number  of  the  company’s  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
affiliated  stations  quadrupled.  operations  since  1925, 
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nia’s  county  finally  came  through. 
It  seems  that  the  late  Morris 
Tracy,  San  Francisco  U.P.  bu- 
had  lived  in  the 


reau  manager, 

Northern  California  community 
from  which  returns  were  missing. 
He  called  up  the  town  clerk,  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  count  the  vote, 
which  showed  Wilson  the  winner. 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  New 


65,000  correspondents  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  AP’s  collection  of 
returns.  Each  state  bureau  will 
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each  headquarters  to  receive  re-  installed  in  great  numbers, 
turns  from  each  election  district  Merton  T.  Akers,  an  editorial 
and  enter  them  on  prepared  forms,  executive,  is  in  charge  of  the  U.P. 
There  will  be  printed  slips  for  operation  plans, 
each  election  district  in  each  con-  “Returns  will  be  jumped  across 

the  country  to  Washington  on  spe¬ 
cial  election  wires  without  relay 
and  without  newspapers  on  the 
aid  in  making  the  addition  of  wire  so  as  to  get  them  in  fast,” 
columns  of  figures.  explained  Mr.  Akers.  ‘Three  par- 

Big  Form  Sheets  a>(el  wires  will  carry  election 

Some  of  the  form  sheets,  cov-  state-by-state  tables.  Con¬ 

ering  4,394  districts,  will  have  as  grf^S'onal  vote  tables  and  selected 
moJ,,  L  n  en/L  ...I.:...  returns.  State  bureaus  will  shoot 

many  as  17,576  entries.  c  -.u  •  .  . 

-t-u  .  us  raw  figures  with  no  interpreta- 

The  New  York  City  tion  and  no  state  leads  for  tab- 

pected  to  run  well  over  3,000,000,  ulation  charts.” 
but  because  of  the  use  of  voting  Akers  said  the  accounting 

machines  it  is  expected  that  the  department  will  provide  tabulators 
count  will  be  announced  early.  Jq,.  headquarters  and  the  state  bu- 
William  L.  Beale,  chief  of  the  reaus  will  obtain  outside  help. 
Washington  AP  bureau,  will  be  “On  that  night,  we’ll  have 
in  charge  of  the  national  com-  everybody  —  every  string  corre- 
pilation  there.  Early  on  election  spondent  —  working,”  said  Mr. 
night,  the  AP  will  give  compari-  Akers.  “We  will  have  6,000  at 
sons  with  previous  elections — per-  work  that  night — 75  at  the  Wash- 
centages  designed  to  reveal  trends,  ington  headquarters.  Teams  will 
“Big  crews  will  work  through  work  around  the  clock.  We  can’t 


test.  As  the  slips  are  brought  in, 
their  figures  will  be  entered  on 
the  form  sheets.  Bank  clerks  will 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3'9a7  Orange, _ Riverside,  Oslif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  &27,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

PUROH.VSES,  loans,  sales  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★★  .SOl’ND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Prop<‘rties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco  5,  California. 

FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide.! 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGB^CY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  i 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Appraisers  —  Liquidators 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadw'ay,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Loans — Financing 

l.(».\.N.S  any  amount,  anywhere.  Low 
rates,  quick  action,  confidential.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  New  York. 

_ Publications  for  Sale 

NEW  MEXICO  County  seat  weekly. 
Ready  for  daily.  $80,000.  Marcus 
Griffin,  Broker.  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 
BEST  BUY  in  California.  Exclusive 
Weekly,  $20,000  down.  Cool  climate, 
growing  area.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker. 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 
C.4LIFORNIA:  Coast  weekly  in  ideal 
town.  Gross  about  $40,000.  Good  shop. 
$10,000  down.  .lack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  49.58  Melrose  -Vvenue,  Los  An- 
geles  29,  California. 

EA.STEBN  WEEKLY.  Now  making 
money.  Excellent  growth  possibilities. 
Priced  $30,000 — $15,000  cash. 

SOUTHERN  D.ATLY  grossing  $60,000 
. — netting  $10,000.  No  real  estate. 
$65,000.  Discount  for  all  cash. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
P.  O.  Box  3132 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Publications  for  Sale 

Press  Engineers 

Complete  Plants 

L.ARGE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  In 
Philadelphia  Area.  $50,000  volume,  ex¬ 
cellent  profit.  Rent  $50  month  with  I 

luas, - completely  staffed,  asking  $52,-  | 

500 — -must  be  largely  cash — have  pur-  . 
chased  in  :i  distant  si’ction  of  U.S.  j  j 

Box  3907,  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ ! 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNTY  SPOT 
WEEKLY,  grossing  .$53,000,  net  near 
$15,000,  superb  equipment;  price  $57,- 
500.  i»robalily  halt  cash  down.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Sales,  502  N.  2nd, 

Norton.  Kansas. _  _ 

THltEE^CALfFORNIA  dailies  ($450,- 
000,  $250,000.  $150,000).  All  in  north¬ 
ern  half  of  state.  Clear  fields,  top 
properties.  Complete  information  to 
those  who  can  establish  financial  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle.  Norman  H.  Parks,  La 
Verne,  California. 

trTavel  ^’IDE 

.  .  .  Northern  .Michigan  .  .  .  $1,500 
Gross  receipts  $6,300 
Box  3917,  Editor  &  Publisher 
WEEKLY  in  good  eastern  Nebraska 
business  town.  County  seat.  Grosses 
.$22.000---asking  $7,500.  Nets  better 
than  li.  Box  3927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 

PUBLISHER  wants  shopping  paper 
without  plant,  or  other  newspaper  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Delaware,  Virginia.  Box 
3817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 

COMPLETELY  equipped  small  print 
shop  at  a  real  bargain.  Sickness.  D.  0. 
Anderson,  3020  Packard  Road,  East 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. _ 

BST.ABLISH  your  own  newsaper. 
Seattle  and  King  County,_  Washington 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  good 
community  weeklies  or  shopping  pa¬ 
pers  to  competent  newspapermen.  No 
plant  investment  required,  as  we  have 
excellent  facilities  and  are  willing  to 
offer  very  low  printing  prices  to  help 
publishers  establish  papers  in  good 
areas.  Please  do  not  write  unless  you 
are  competent  to  establish  and  publish 
a  newspaper  and  are  able  to  finance 
;  the  project  until  it  can  be  made  to 
j  pay.  We  estimate  between  one  and 
two  year’s  time  as  required  to  make 
a  new  paper  a  paying  proposition. 
Write:  News  Publishing  Company, 
2312  Third  4vpnue.  Seattle  1.  Wash. 
CONTRACTS  FOR  SALE — on  AlTd'- 
west  non-daily  palters.  One  for  .$10,000 
is  two-thirds  liquidate;  never  missed 
monthly  payment.  Other  is  over  $70,- 
000,  covering  four  pajters  in  multiple- 
operation  property  with  all  latest 
eqniment,  including  teletype,  value  of 
which  is  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  bal¬ 
ance  of  contract.  Both  draw  5%  inter¬ 
est.  Details  only  to  those  providing 
positive  proof  of  financial  ability  in 
first  letter.  Box  Rex.  3934,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Promotion _ 

SALES-  STIMULATION 
FOR  YOUR 

CLASSIFIED  <X)LUMNS 

S.4.YS  T.  N.  Nissen,  Classified 
Manager  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal- 
Tribune.  “The  monthly  issues  of 
Tested  Want  -Ad  Selling  Plans  are 
extremely  helpful;  we’re  making 
good  use  of  them.’’ 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  brings  you 
a  helpful  gold-mine  of  sales-stimula- 
I  tion  every  month.  If  there’s  no 
Howard  Parish  client  in  your  city, 
sign  up  today  1 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
.  2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 

CRAMMED  WITH  IDEAS  to  get  you 
more  advertising  $$$  is  the  Fall  Issue 
>  (just  released)  of  the  Jay-Bee  News- 
.  paper  Aids.  Get  added  ad  revenue  by 
using  this  service.  For  a  limited  time, 
we  are  giving  this  special  rate  (cash 
with  order):  Fall  Issue,  $4;  FALL  & 
Winter  issues,  $6;  Full  Year’s  Service. 
$10.  Send  your  check  today  to  Jay-iBee 
Newspaper  Aids,  Spring  Park,  Minn. 


Cline  Systems  Serviced  COMPLETE  PLANT  in  200,000  Mil 

ALBERT  L.  PETERSON  community.  24-48  page  Snpc 

Registered  Professional  Engineer  Diijilcx  rotary.  Coiiiidete  monotypt. 
References  Furnished  casters  and  mats;  2  Ludlow  castei 

5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill.  "'“h  cabinets  of  mats.  Four  Into 

57—: — : - n - : - D - : - s - T- —  types  including  344  Mixer.  Now  doei 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs  Erection  ^j^^oO.OOO  in  drculars  and  weekUo 
f-  V  T  Kstablished  1927.  All  equipment  up 

’•  a-  to-date.  Could  produce  a  daily.  Pre«i 

SPLOIALIZ^G  in  Duplex  and  read^  to  retire.  Terms.  bS 

_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs _  3915  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO.  - - - 

Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs,  LIQUIDATING  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of  C-30  Intertypo ;  14  Linotype;  La;* 

presses  Coast  to  Coast.  model  Elrod  F ;  Teletypesetter  am 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street  perforator.  Miller  saw  and  other  ba: 
Rockford, _ Illinois  gains  for  cash.  Bryan  (Texas)  Newi 

CENTRE- AMMON  CO..  Inc.  Nei^spriat  ~ 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.)  i,  iri  * /rnn  ix  i-r 

Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling  NEWSPRINT 

For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

.  .J  AVAILABLE  for  immediate  shipraeti 

Dismantling  _•  Moving  -  Erecting  Canadian  Standard  White  Newsprini 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants.  71  tons  6514" 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  26  tons  49 !4" 

_  26  tons  32%" 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 

PHONE  WATKINS  4-2910 

_  $117.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Pa, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  288  reams  24x36 — 30S  ®  74  i>er 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS  Lancaster. 

Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 

Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations  H.  C.  Carpenter 

11164  Saficoy'st.!^'sun  vliiey,  Calif.  Lancaster  Newspapers.  Inc. 
POplar  5-0610 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving,  PrCSS  Room 

assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  «  "  '  -  ' 

Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ... 

wide.  4  UNIT  SCOTT 

LORENZ  PRINTING 

iJAr'LJIMC  r'r^L  l  _  22 %"  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 

MAv— MIlNt  Inc.  bearings,  steel  cylinders 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

_ sTiiiweii  6-0098-0099 _  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.I 

Printinq  Press  Engineers  - - 

general  Electric  40  H.P.  automati 
MdCniniStS  dflCi  Movsrs  press  drive  complete  with.  5  push  bit 

Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  ton  stations,  chain  and  sprocket,  b 
TTT  -11  4  •-  excellent  condition.  The  Daily  Prof 

We  will  move.^^^^^or^repair  presses  ,ess.  Charlottesville.  Virginia. 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _  ^  UNIT  HOE 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

OO.,  Printing  Machir^ry,  Dismantled  22%",  Reels,  tensions,  p,asters.  colt 
—  moved -^  erected.  Ridgewood.  New  ^bber  rollers,  complet 

.Jersey.  Ki  b-4252.  stereotype  equipment. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

Bindcm  File;:  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.I 

nyRRTVR  ^PFTPT  "roITTF  ROOK«?  OUPLEX  an<l  Goss  llatbed  pri^ 
—'TAT  RT\^S  comi.h  te  in  every  detail.  Unconditio:; 

Manufactured  by  PUNTOI  II  LO 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES  YvnliV.nr,*t  Si 

1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39.  Ill.  Lincoln  Avinue,  L>ndliur.st.J|^ 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT 

AVAILABLE  for  immediate  shipmeu 
Canadian  Standard  White  Newsprini 
71  tons  65)4" 

26  tons  49!4" 

26  tons  32%" 

$117.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  Fi 

288  reams  24x36 — 30S  ®  74  i>er  I; 
Lancaster. 

H.  C.  Carpenter 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

_ Press  Room _ 

4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22  cut-olf,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.I 

GENERAL  Electric  40  H.P.  automnli 
press  drive  complete  with  5  pnsh  bit 
ton  stations,  chain  and  sprocket.  !i 
excellent  condition.  The  Daily  Proj 
ress,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22%",  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  colt 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complet 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.I 


ally  guaraiiteeil. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  .Avenue,  Lyndliur.st.  N.  J 


_ Composing  Room _ ' 

LI  NOTYPES 

30  -  27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8  -5 

INTERTYPES 

D  -  eSM  -  C  -  B  -  A 

Either  reconditioned,  “as  is”,  or 
Rebuilt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Onr  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galley  Cabinets — Type  Oabinets 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Ohicage  14 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — 0 — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
nsed  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  l^rks,  323  North  Fourth 
8t..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

LINOTYPE — Model  21  all  72-channel 
split.  Equipped  with  Micro-Therm 
Electric  Pot,  Motor,  Model  D-2  Mohr 
Raw,  Feeder,  Blower  and  Regular 
Equipment.  In  good  condition.  Can  he 
seen.  Price  $1,800.  Apply  Box  3937, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


5  UNIT 
HOE  PRESS 

5  -  16-PAGE  Balcony  Type  Units 
Substrncture  with  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Ailder,  OH  Conveyors 

2  A<3  MOTOR  Drives  B’ull  Antomslk 

I  PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

John  GrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  I 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Plate  Press  —  ^ 
pages  in  short  frames  with  AC  Bn'! 
Good  mechanical  condition.  Avail*" 
immediately. 

E.  G.  RY.\N  and  Company 
729  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  5.  L 

6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  21H'’  cut-off,,! 
double  Mders,  rubber  rollers;  •*!* 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately, 
he  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  S-*' 
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MACHLNERY  and  SUPPLIES  j  \IACHLNERV  and  SUPPLIES  I  HELP  WANTED 


Used  Presses 

^  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usuaiiy  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

*  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago  8,  Ill. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB,  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork  36,  N.  Y. 


5-HOE  Straight  Pattern  Units  22%" 
with  two  color  cylinders,  two  double 
folders,  two  AC  drives. 

5- SOOTT  Special  6  columns  Tabloid 
units  AC  drive.  Pony  Autoplate. 

6- flOE  Vertical  Units,  AC  drive,  22%" 
cut-off  length. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 

Boise,  Idaho  Box  003 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  to  1  Model — with  AC  drive  and 
Complete  Stereo  with  Vacuum  Back 
Ctiting  Box. 

Broker,  Box  3537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Stereotype _ 

SAVINGS  FOR  ALiL 

No.  8  HOE  Stereo.  Pot,  6750  lbs.  cap., 
with  gas  burner  and  2  pumps. 

Two  1-TON  Kemp  Immersion  Ihirnaces. 
2500  lb.  HOE  No.  5  Stereo.  Pot. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer. 
:No.  23  Vandercook  Power  Proof  Press. 
No.  14  Vandercook  Half-Tone  Proof 
Press,  like  new. 

WE3EL  heavy  duty  Elec.  Galley  Proof 
Press. 

HOE  Flat  and  Curved  Routers. 

CURVED  Casting  Boxes  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Plate  Finishing  Macdilnes 
for  all  standard  Sheet  Cuts. 
"DDRaL”  Labor-Saving  Stereo. 
Chases— New. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin.) 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  OO.,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AO 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box 
2119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EIGHT -P .AGE  deck  unit  complete  for 
Duplex  tubular  2-1  press.  Describe 
fully  giving  age,  history,  running  con¬ 
dition  and  dates  of  availability  and  in¬ 
spection.  Carl  W.  Schooss,  Post  Press 
Newspaper,  El  Centro,  California. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Admlnfatnitlve _ 

Unusual  Opportunity 
for  Young 
Business  Manager 

RAPID  growth  of  major  southern 
newspaper  has  outstripped  manage¬ 
ment  personnel,  created  opportunity 
for  a  young  man  to  build  a  career  as 
business  manager.  Must  have  sound 
training,  exerience,  references. 

MAN  for  this  Job  probably  is  25  to  35, 
has  managerial  experience  in  a  major 
department  with  working  knowledge  of 
others.  That  means  he  probably  start¬ 
ed  on  small  or  medium  newspaper  and 
now  may  be  seeking  larger  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Replies  confidential  but  should 
be  detailed  to  warrant  interview.  Box 
3641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Artists — Cartoonists _ 

WANTED — Fast,  experienced  artist 
for  Eastern  daily.  Immediately.  Box 
3706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation _ 

MAIL  CIRCUL.ATOR  to  take  over  de¬ 
partment  with  4,000  mail  on  largest 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
state.  Must  be  fully  qualified  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  showing  increase  in  keeping 
with  possibilities  through  use  of  direct 
mail,  county  subscription  salesmen, 
and  premiums.  Salary,  generous  bonus 
and  car  allowance.  Write  Box  3823, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  Branch  manager  for  assistant. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Starting  salary 
$75.00.  The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan, 
Alabama. 

$500  REWARD  for  circulation  Idea 
that  will  click,  bring  2,000  ne.w  sub¬ 
scribers  for  fine  afternoon  newspaper. 
Or  percentage  on  gains  a  circulation 
promotion  man  can  secure.  Need  non¬ 
resident  ides  man  and  plans.  Box  3826, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  .MANAGER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Silver  City  of  the  W'orld. 
Must  be  good  on  promotion  and  han¬ 
dling  boys.  Mr.  White,  Meriden  Jour¬ 
nal,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


excellent  STEREO  EQUIPMENT  E^ifor  V*'pnbHsher°'* 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine  CIRCUL^KIN  MAN 

Automatic  Autopistes  „„„„  C 

°r  A“‘0P>»tes  Must  be  good  on  pro 

8  in  Tnn  .  dling  boys.  Mr.  Whit 

8-10  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric  nal,  Meriden,  Connect 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

^00  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y.  CIRCULATION  SPECIALIST 

MM6®^h?if'drW?n  5°^  A  MAN  adapted  to  apartment 

220.  Excellent  ^onditiom  $L5o'o.  News  on^ntTron  Ji^'l^e^'^Iar^Ind 

5!IirwJRiver^ead.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  “''Xn  apartVent^*'  Man  to 

2!4  TON  Melting  Pot  with  cover.  take  complete  charge  of  se- 

tank  and  thermostat  control:  curing  and  developing  circu- 

also  lation  through  Mail — Super- 

eORM-O-SCORCH  Model  S.  Serial  No.  intendents — 'Adult  canvassers 

*52,  Rotary  Scorcher  for  tubular  and  boys.  Deliveries  to  be 

plates,  220  volts,  handled  by  district  man  in 

*AKE  us  an  offer.  D.  Bradford,  charge  of  territory,  Excep- 

Petersburg,  Florida,  Independent,  tional  opportunity.  Good 

~  money  to  right  man.  Give 

Wanted  4<>  Btiy  full  details  first  letter  and 

state  when  available.  Box 
W4HTED  TO  BUY:  One  cutting  off  3900.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

21)4"  cut-off,  plates.  Box 
**22,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor  &  publisher  lor  October  4,  1952 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

M.AN  30  TO  40  for  city  circulation 
management.  Should  have  experience 
with  a  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
operation.  Must  know  city  promotion 
and  be  experienced  in  supervision  of 
men  and  buys.  Know  how  to  build  a 
sales  staff  and  get  results.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  plan  and  many  other 
benefits.  Physical  examination  required. 
He  sure  to  give  full  details  about  your¬ 
self  first  letter.  IVrite  Box  3911,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertfadiig 


"C'MON  LADIES  — 

How  About  A  Little 
Action  on  this  One!" 

A  Metroiiolitan  daily  has  an 
excellent  opiiortunity 
for  a  callable 

CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 

REQUIREMENTS; 

.\  thorough  knowledge  of  Classified 
advertising  and  promotion,  able  to 
train,  siii«Tvise  and  understand  tele¬ 
phone  sales  personnel. 

WIIjL  CONSIDER; 

ExiM'rienced  suiHTvisor  —  assistant 
supervisor  —  or  a  hardhitting  sales 
pe-rson  with  the  ambition  to  move  up 
in  olassiified. 

Don't  pass  up  this  opportunity — 
your  application  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  3947, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OL.ASSIFIED  MAN  who  is  perhaps 
now  a  good  experienced  salesman  j 
wanting  to  head  a  department.  A  man  : 
to  start  from  scratch  in  building  a 
claasified  section  for  a  strong  weekly 
in  an  eastern  city  of  150,000.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity,  good  wages  and  a ! 
bonus  incentive.  Write  all.  starting, 
salary  expected  to:  Guide  Publications,  I 
129  W.  Barre  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  (2) 

CliASSIFIED  Department  North  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  Permanent.  5  days.  Salary, 
bonus  and  car  expense.  P.O.  Box  2566, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

DiiqM*y  Advertkfat 

NEW  AND  EXPANDING  PM  daily 
reorganizing  advertising  department. 
Have  opening  for  aggressive  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  looking  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  to  key  spot.  Alto 
need  two  advertising  salesmen  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  copy  and  besting  the 
bushes  for  retail  accounts.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  samples  of  work  in  first 
letter.  This  city  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  offera  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
producer.  Box  3642,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Sales-  | 
man.  good  on  layonta,  opportunity  to 
advance,  tend  layonta  and  ontline  ex-  | 
perience  with  application  to  Harvey 
Buckley,  Advertising  Manager.  Atcbi-  i 
son  Daily  Globe,  AtchUon,  Kanaat. 
Starting  aalary  and  bonne  $70  week,  j 

WANTED — Diaplay  Advertising  Salei-  j 
man,  by  87  year  old  daily.  State  expe-  I 
rience,  references  and  financial  expec¬ 
tations  in  first  letter.  John  Q.  j 
Lambert.  Natchez  Democrat,  Natehei.  , 
Misaiasippi. 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  for  j 
growing  Oentrsi  New  York  afternoon 
daily.  Circniation  6,000.  Lay-out  and 
copy  work  eaaential.  Opportunity  for  { 
right  man.  Write  Box  8889,  Editor  A  ' 
Pnblisher,  giving  qualifications  and  | 
salary  desired.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


THIS  IS  IT! 

PROVE  that  you’re  the  man  for  the 
key  position  on  our  staff,  and  we  U 
prove  that  this  offer  was  well  worth 
investigating. 

DEEP  South  metropolitan  Morning 
and  Sunday  has  an  opening  on  its 
retail  staff  brought  about  by  a  promo¬ 
tion.  Our  replacement  must  be  steady, 
dependable,  strong  on  layouts,  and 
above  all,  qualified  to  be  labeled  a 
salesman. 

SALARY  commensurate  with  ability, 
bonus.  No  housing  problem.  Ideal 
climate. 

IP  YOU’RE  a  "self-starter”  yours 
will  be  one  of  the  first  letters  giving 
full  particulars  about  your  background, 
education,  age,  etc.,  to  Box  3850. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Replies  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  advertising 
salesman  with  all  qualifications.  No 
Beginners.  Regular  accounts  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Give  complete  details  in  letter. 
No  phone  calls.  Address:  I.  R.  Van 
Aurmen,  The  Pawtucket  (Rhode  Is¬ 
land)  Times^ _ 

WANTED:  Advertising  man  or  woman, 
who  can  sell.  Good  opening. 
oommisaion.  Box  3824,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  advertising  salesman  for  Kan¬ 
sas  daily  over  22,000  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  experience.  Life  insur¬ 
ance,  hospitalisation  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Write  Advertising  Manager, 

Journal.  Salina.  Kansas. _ _ 

active,  young  WOM.VN,  to  sell 
display  advertising  foi  smart  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspaper.  Require  expe¬ 
rience  in  sales,  layouts.  Need  car,  5 
days.  Salary,  commission.  Herald,  2 
Martine,  White  Plains,  New  York. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

MUST  be  completely  experienced  in 
direct  mail,  copy  writing,  rough  lay¬ 
out,  printing  and  production  from  in¬ 
ception  of  idea  to  finished  advertising 
piece.  Permanent  executive  position  in 
Los  Angeles  Home  Omce.  Incentive, 
initiative  and  jiroductivity  will  be  ara- 
ply  rewarded.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Reply,  giving  complete 
qualifications.  All  correspondence  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Reply  Box  3926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AN  EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  Ex¬ 
perienced  Advertising  salesman  good 
on  layouts  and  copy.  Eastern  Sunday 
paper  established  over  100  years.  Give 
full  details  first  letter  including  salary 
requirements.  Box  3924,  Editor  & 

'Publi.shei\ _ _ 

DEIMirNDABLE,  capable,  energetic 
voung  man  for  advertising  department. 
Must  he  able  to  solicit,  make  layouts, 
and  promote.  Exceptional  opportunity 
in  rapidly  expanding  town  of  12,000 
in  Northeast  Florida,  for  right  man. 
Five  day  week  afternoon  daily.  Give 
referenees,  full  information  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3910.  Editor  &  Pi^Ush^. 
RE.VDY  TO  MDVE~UP!  Salary  plus 
bonus,  ear  allow*anee.  Blue  Cross- 
Shield.  group  insurance,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  for  good  ad  salesman  20-35. 
Modern  plant,  aggressive  daily,  beauti¬ 
ful  8,500  city.  Excellent  climate.  Assist 
housing.  Write  complete  resume  with 
references  to  Trihiine.  Pratt.  Kjin^as^ 

WANTED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

.•■.7-YK.\R OLD  Daily  in  North  .Missis- 
sippi  City  of  10.000  needs  immediately 
a  young  man,  with  the  i-xperience 
needesi  to  take  complete  charge  of  onr 
advertising  department.  Prefer  South¬ 
erner,  family  man  and  church  goer. 
Drinking  in  any  quantity  positively 
taboo.  Good  town,  no  competition,  ex¬ 
cellent  recreational  facilities.  Salary 
modest  until  yon  prove  you're  the  pro¬ 
ducer  we  want.  Give  complete  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter  to  Box  3908.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising 


WOMAN,  combination  advertising 
copywriter  and  layout  expert,  wanted 
by  large  metropolitan  daily  in  the  East 
to  fill  important  job  in  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  resourceful,  act  on 
own  initiative.  State  age,  experience, 
salary.  Box  3949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAOEK — For  3-man  department  on 
aggressive  small-city  daily  with  com¬ 
petition  all  around.  Pleasant  Mid- 
w'est  college  town.  Good  spot  for  young 
man  anxious  to  strike  out  on  his 
own.  SaLary,  car  allowance,  and  com¬ 
mission,  with  profit  sharing  and  chance 
for  eventual  stock  ownership  for  a 
man  who  proves  his  mettle.  Box 
3951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Editorial 

NEWS-EDITOR,  30-40,  small  midwest 
daily  State  qualifications,  references, 
availability.  Box  3740,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisber. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

WITH  solid  news  or  public 
relations  experience  for  press 
relations  division  of  major 
Railroad.  Deskman's  organi¬ 
zational  ability,  rewriteman’s 
speed,  accuracy  and  color  re¬ 
quired.  Interesting  travel.  Not 
over  40.  Live  in  Cleveland. 
Salary,  talking  $6,500-7,000. 
Write  full  details  first  letter 
on  education,  jobs,  personal 
background.  Box  3809,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTER,  for  sports  and  general 
C®tttral  New  York  afternoon 
daily.  Circulation  6,000.  Write  Box 
3«37,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  qnali- 
fications  and  salary  desired. 


SOCIETY  and  general  news  reporter. 
Central  New  York  afternoon  daily  of 
6^^000.  Opportunity  for  right  woman. 
Write  Box  3838,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  qualifications  and  salarr  de¬ 
sired. 


SOUTHWEST  PIjORIDA  Dsily,  circu* 
lation  10,000,  has  opening  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  sports  desk  man.  Must  fnmish 
references  present  and  previous  news¬ 
paper  connection.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Box  8814,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Bureau  man  or  woman, 
who  can  handle  news,  pictures,  adver¬ 
tising.  Good  opportunity.  Box  3826. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


WANTED  combination  reporter— pho¬ 
tographer  by  National  prize  winning 
weekly.  The  Terrebone  Press,  Houma, 
Louisiana. 


YOUNG  WOMIAN  society  editor  sad 
reporter,  situation  permanent;  Mid¬ 
west  college  town  ten  thousand.  Ad- 
dress  Box  8805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
W-ANTED  desk  man,  prefer  young  man 
with  college  background.  Some  sports 
experience  desirable.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  has  year  or 
so  experience  in  news  work.  The  Re- 
pnblican-Conrier,  Findlay,  Ohio. _ 

DE8KMAN — (Permanent  situation  for 
man  with  experience  to  work  on  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Five  day  week  with  com¬ 
plete  employees*  benefit  program  avail¬ 
able.  All  replies  confidential.  Mr.  Sla- 
bach,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  8  W.  King 
St.,  Lsncasteg,  Penna.  Phone  5251. 


EDITOR  —  BUSINESS  PAPER 

ONE  OF  the  top  business  papers  in  its 
field  seeks  an  editor — a  hard-working 
guy  who  will  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
get  the  book  out,  dig  up  material, 
make  pals  of  correspondents.  If  he  can 
Ulk  to  groups,  so  much  the  better. 
If  he  can  use  a  camera,  that  will  help. 
He  must  be  a  good  team  man.  'This  is 
not  a  job  lt*a  a  Life!  Adequate  salary 
— ;-opportunity  for  growth.  Must  be 
willing  to  live  in  New  York  area. 
Write  full  details  to:  S.  G.  Krivit, 
Cleaning  &  Laundry  World,  1114  1st 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

REPORTER  —  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Midwest  Daily,  $60 
Bex  3923,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

LEADING  Chicago  publisher  of¬ 
fers  outstanding  opportunity  for 
experienced,  progressive  -  minded 
business  magazine  Editor,  good 
writer  and  reporter,  who  knows 
how  to  build  and  hold  readership 
in  diversified  field — one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  basic  industries. 

KNOWLEDGE  of  lumber  and 
wood-working  fields  desirable.  We 
want  a  young  man  who  can  keep 
this  fast-growing  magazine  on  the 
up-grade ;  hard  worker  who  knows 
how  to  manage  his  time  in  field  or 
office,  who  knows  good  makeup 
and  works  smoothly  with  people. 

WRITE  full  particulars,  age, 
education.  draft  and  marital 
status,  present  and  past  connec¬ 
tions,  salary  desired,  for  early 
interview.  Box  3912,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  Beginner 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  Daily  Oirtic 

_ $55  to  start. _ 

W' .ANTED:  Sports  editor — general  re¬ 
porter.  Starting  salary  depends  on 
your  experience.  A.  A.  Hoopingarner, 
Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  Ohio. 

Photographers 

COMBIN.ATION  Photographer  and 
Fairchild  Scan  -  a  -  graver  operator. 
Pleasant  working  conditions,  live  news¬ 
paper.  Send  details  first  letter.  Box 
3925.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PENNSYLVANIA -wise  man  to  handle 
public  relations  campaign  in  that 
State.  Must  have  sound  newspaper 
background,  knowledge  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  organisational  ability. 
Good  salary  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  nationally-known  organi¬ 
sation.  Send  details  to  Box  3732,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  REIjATIONiS 
for  staff  of  eleven  people  in  large  col¬ 
lege  in  New  York  State.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  college  background  more 
important  than  publicity.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  3940,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSMAN 

ARE  you  interested  in  a  good,  steady 
day  job  in  a  suburban  East  Coast  town 
near  New  York!  Excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions,  beaches,  boating  and  fishing. 
Scale  $88.50.  (Now  in-  negotiations) 
5-day  work  week,  union  shop.  10-unit 
pressroom,  6V4  hour  press  run.  Write, 
stating  experience,  age  and  availabili¬ 
ty.  Box  3645,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Press  and  Stereo  man 
to  head  up  department  of  established, 
growing  small  daily.  Ideally  located  on 
East  Coast  of  Florida.  Good  working 
conditions  and  pay.  Permanent  job. 
Goss  rotary  and  standard  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  experience  and  references 
in  first  letter.  News-Tribune,  Fort 

Pierce,  Florida. _ 

W.INTED — All  around  experienced 
printer.  Steady  employment.  Modern 
plant.  Newest  equipment.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  the  Mountaineer- 
Herald,  Ebensburg,  Cambria  County, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED — Man  to  run  open  engrav¬ 
ing  shop  owned  by  newspaper  but  do¬ 
ing  considerable  commercial  business 
which  needs  enlarging.  Box  3913,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Manager  for  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  printing  plant.  Volume 
$150,000  in  forms,  bulletins,  catalogs, 
student  paper  and  fine  books.  Salary 
around  $7,200  plus  liberal  free  group 
insurance  benefits  and  four  week  vaca¬ 
tion  after  three  years.  Applicants 
should  have  broad  experience  and 
knowledge  of  modern  processes.  Union 
plant.  Personal  interviews  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  Richard  E.  Strahlem, 
Comptroller,  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Albuquerque. 


Various  Departments 


EXPERIENCED  Multigraph  operator 
with  editorial  and  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  for  grocery  chain  operating  Wy¬ 
oming,  Montana.  Details  to  Sawyer 
Stores,  Inc.,  Box  2096,  Billings,  Mont. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
with  experience  in  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments  can 
obtain  good  jobs  on  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  by  registering  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  Referral  Service,  207  Tele¬ 
graph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


INOTRUCnON 


PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

PROGRESSIVE  Metropolitan  New 
York  daily  offers  excellent  opportunity 
to  quallfi-^,  ambitions  and  exj^rienced 
advertising  promotion  copywriter. 

L.AYOUT  ability  essential,  knowledg* 
of  type  and  production  helpful. 

STATE  age,  ex^rience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  availability,  etc.  Box  3948, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
The  National  Research  Bureau,  Ine., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  publishes  a  group  of 
7  successful  services.  We  have  crea¬ 
ted  a  new  position  in  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  division  located  in  Burlington, 
Iowa — and  desire  a  sales  promotion 
manager  who  is  alert,  preferably  in 
his  30’ s,  and  who  knows  the  need  of 
good  syndicated  services  that  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  tested  and  successful 
ideas.  This  man  must  write  good  di¬ 
rect  mail  copy  and  have  a  flair  for 
“Headline  News.’’  Address  P.  P.  Ken¬ 
dall,  Executive  Vice  President. 


SYNDICATED 
FEATURE  SALESMAN 

A  LARGE  and  snccetaful  organlaation 
has  an  opening  for  a  seasoned  man, 
SO  to  40  years  of  age,  who  desire*  a 
better  opportunity.  Pieasant  working 
conditions  and  associates.  All  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  treated  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  8747,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Oharles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Oivil- 
ian.  Veteran  conrses.  Free  Plaeemsnt. 


PRESSMEN 

—  Actual  On  The  Job  Instruction  — 
Become  a  proficient  Duplex,  Goss  flat¬ 
bed  or  Rotary  Web  press  and  mainte¬ 
nance  man.  (Tall  or  write 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
AdministnitiYe 

OAPABLE  newspaperman  with  well- 
rounded  experience  and  good  educa¬ 
tional  background  seeks  partnership  in 
growing  Weekly  or  management  of  pa¬ 
per  for  absentee  or  retiring  owner. 
Fine  record  of  achievement  and  top 
personal  references.  Box  3843,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CHEAP  “APPRENTICE’’ 
AVAILABLE  I 

.  .  .  CHEAP,  that  is,  for  a  few  months’ 
trial  and  learning  of  the  ropes.  Will 
take  substantial  cut  from  present  sal¬ 
ary  as  foreign  service  officer. 

AGE  31,  college  graduate,  married, 
5  years  at  present  post  abroad,  am 
about  to  resign  with  intent  to  enter 
newspaper  work  on  the  business  side. 
Though  without  previous  experience  in 
this  field,  believe  that  aptitude  and 
other  experience  will  fit  me  quickly  for 
effective  work  as  assistant  to  business 
manager  of  medium-size  paper. 

UPGN  my  return  to  the  U.  8.  in 
about  a  month  I  would  like  to  talk 
it  over  with  anyone  interested.  Box 
3922,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CREDIT  MANAGER  with  18  yeU 
newspaper  experience.  Organized  ere 
it  and  collection  department  for  p 
ent  employer.  Sales  -  minded  i 
excellent  record  of  high  collect! 
percentages,  low  charge-offs  and  i 
operative  relations  with  advertUi 
staff. 

ALERT,  mature  executive  capil 
of  organizing  and  directing  profitil 
credit  operations  at  minimum  ecu 
or  as  assistant  to  Business  Mans 
or  Publisher.  Highest  recominen 
tions.  Box  3627,  Editor  A  Publiil 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

20  YEARS’  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  successful  operation 
of  own  agency,  A-1  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Desires  Southern  daily. 
Age  40,  married  with  family. 
Excellent  health  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3724,  Editor  A 


OWNER-PUBLISHER  DO  YOI 
WANT  FREEDOM  FROM  DETAE 
AND  WORRY!  Here’s  a  .  .  . 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Assistant 
Publisher  with  actual,  unusually  tho: 
ough,  practical  operation  knowledge 
all  departments,  medium-small,  mtu 
politan.  Aggressive,  seasoned  htci 
ground :  Business  manager,  GeM 
Manager,  Publisher.  Young  enough 
have  plenty  of  energy  and  enthusiw 
seasoned  enough  (14  years)  to  prodi 
a  profit-maker.  Can  shoulder  plenty 
work  and  give  some  owner-publiih 
freedom  from  detail  and  worry, 
business  builder,  capable  of  organiii 
directing  and  inspiring  all  depir 
ments. 

•AGE  36,  college  graduate,  msrr 
excelleet  health,  ample  personal 
business  references.  Starting  salary  3 
keeping  with  the  publication  and  fi 
portnnity.  Available  now.  Write,  •» 
I’ll  visit  with  you  at  my  own  expes* 
All  communications  treated  in  itri: 
confidence.  Box  3936,  Editor  A  Ftl 
Usher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN 
WITH  AMBITION  .  . . 


.  .  .  AND  EXCELLENT  backgrowl 
seeks  challenging  job  in  business 
of  top  daily. 

CURRENTLY  employed  (last  3  y»s»' 
on  one  of  nation’s  largest,  most 
speeded  dailies.  Held  jobs  as  sstit 
ant  to  executive  heads  of  products 
and  news  departments  and  equally  ^ 
sponsible  posts  in  advertising,  circs* 
tion  and  promotion  departments. 

PRINCETON  graduate  (BA),  niJJ 
veteran,  family  (2  children),  age  I 
excellent  health.  Hard  worker,  penot 
able,  ambitions,  devoted  to  high  joV* 
nalistic  ideals.  Prefers  East  or  w. 
west,  but  size  of  paper  no  drawhtt' 
for  right  job. 

BEST  references  from  employer,  ot^’’ 
respected  in  and  out  of  journali^ 
Seek  change  for  more  challenging  >7^ 
portnnity,  brighter  proapocts, 
money.  All  replies  answered.  *'■ 
come  to  you  for  interview. 

Write  Box  3930,  Editor  A  Pnbliibf 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


management  executive 

experienced  (20  years)  Mechani¬ 
cal  Production  Executive  with  back¬ 
ground  of  astute  business  administra¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Interested  in  pleasant  rela¬ 
tionships  and  authority  to  do  a  con¬ 
structive  job.  Will  submit  detailed 
background  in  confidence.  Box  3816. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOCNC,  Energetic,  newspaper  man 
with  13  years'  experience  on  daily 
newspapers  desires  spot  as  business 
manager  or  assistant  to  publisher  in 
Rocky  Mountains  or  West,  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  3920,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORI.AL  CARTOONIST 
TOP  EUIG-HT  international  reputa¬ 
tion.  widely  reprinted  U.S.  Available 
(or  newspaiser  or  syndicate.  Box  3901, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AQE  36.  Experience  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  circulation  including  sys¬ 
tem  of  Sunday  Farm  Service,  and  farm 

?aper  circulation.  Want  promotion 
rom  present  job  as  sub  head.  25% 
gain  last  year  and  half.  Go  anywhere 
opportunity  beat.  Do  not  drink.  Box 
3820.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

circulation  .manager  —  Able, 

well  qualihed,  seeking  top  spot  where 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  security.  Earnings  now 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  3903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXTRA  I  EXTRA I 
CIRCULATION  man  for  sale.  A  41 
year  old  circulator  who  has  come 
up  the  hard  way. 

TWENTY  years’  experience  on  one 
paper  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
some  advertising,  desires  to  sell  his 
services.  Hard  hitting,  fast  action  man ; 
working  knowledge  of  all  departments. 
Can  be  available  in  two  weeks  after 
acceptance  as  director.  Box  3439,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ClnaiMcd  Advcrtfaiin 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  on  Midwest 
Daily  producing  healthy  increases 
desires  connection  with  publisher  who 
is  willing  to  make  ‘‘BETTER  ‘THAN 
AVERAGE”  proposition.  Box  3919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Coirespondente _ 

MUSIC  COLUMNIST  with  world  wide 
outlets  desires  to  do  a  record  review 
—music  news  column  for  U-S.  Papers. 
Remuneration  secondary.  Box  3929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dlsphiy  Advwrtiriiig 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— or  num¬ 
ber  1  salesman  position.  17  years' 
experience  with  outstanding  record. 
Age  40,  married,  prefer  South.  Box 
5725.  tiditor  A  Publisher^ _ 


EXPERIENOED  adman  now  in  Num¬ 
ber  2  spot  on  medium  aixed  Daily 
looking  for  similar  assignment  leading 
to  job  as  advertising  director.  Married, 
sober,  good  education  and  strong  sales 
record.  Box  3844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-ID  MANAGER  experienced  on  sales, 
copy,  layout,  administrative.  Journal¬ 
ism  grad.  Age  30.  Midwest,  West  or 
8outh.  Box  3941,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

advertising  MANAGER— 7  years’ 
experience.  38  years  old,  family.  Go- 
S«tter,  capable  I  10,000  class.  Write 
Box  3938,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  ,H.\VE  ALWAYS  wanted  most  to 
enjoy  my  life’s  work.  Money  is  sec¬ 
ondary.  Thus  I  have  refused  high  pay¬ 
ing  offers  in  order  to  acquire  6  years 
invaluable  background  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  now  seek.  The  job:  advertising 
manager  on  a  small  (8-25,000  people) 
Midwest  town  daily.  Vet-college-happy, 
bard-working,  imaginative  family  man. 
Age  25.  Complete  details  and  refer- 
mtees  on  request.  Box  3902,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advertising _ 

28  YEARS’  SERVICE  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  7  years  as  Advertising  Director. 
New  connection  wanted  where  know¬ 
how,  experience  and  hard  work  will 
lead  to  a  profit  for  both  of  us.  Age  44, 
married,  1  child.  Present  employer 
will  endorse  my  abilities.  Box  3942, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALE^ 
M.VX  now  No.  1  po.vition:  Capable,  fine 
layouts,  age  40,  married.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west  m  ar  Chicago.  Box  3950,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Rditonal 


REPORTER-Deskman,  29,  10  years' 
experience.  Started,  edited  Army  pa¬ 
per,  25,000.  College  grad,  moderate 
salary  for  good  future.  Box  3632. 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WHITER 
MANAGING  Editor  of  eastern  semi¬ 
weekly  seeks  position  as  editorial 
writer  or  editorial  page  editor  on 
Republican-minded  daily.  College  grad, 
married,  31.  Clips  on  request.  Box 
3723,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSMAN,  30,  five  years  with  large 
and  medium  dailies.  Able  deskman, 
reporter.  Have  acted  as  city,  wire  and 
state  editors.  Covered  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures,  general  and  special  assignments. 
Know  makeup,  including  page  1.  Fast, 
accurate,  dependable,  ‘Top  references. 
Missouri  D.  honor  graduate.  Degrees 
in  journalism,  political  science.  Veter¬ 
an.  Married,  one  child.  Now  employed. 
Require  minimum  salary  of  $90  per 
week.  Box  3716,  Editor  A  Publiaher, 

PART  TIME  ghostwriting,  editing, 
proofreading.  30  years’  experience. 
MIL/rON  REISER,  15  Forrest  Drive, 
Rensselaer,  New  York,  Telephone 

ALbsny  22-7740. _ 

RBPORTEB — Rewrite  deskman.  Good 
background  and  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  and  suburban  dailies.  Active, 
draft-free.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3728. 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  4  years  dally. 
Seeks  sports  job  with  fntnre.  Oollegs 
grad,  married,  family.  Box  8704,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  In  gen¬ 
eral  newa  reporting,  deiires  position 
with  metropolitan  daily.  Single,  college 
graduate.  Box  8726,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

ALL-BEAT,  Feature  Reporter.  29. 
Journalism  Grad,  single,  15  months  on 
2  Eastern  dailies,  weekly.  Prefer  East. 
Available  NOW.  Car.  Bex  3821,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ORAOK  RBPORTER,  rewrite  man.  8 
yeara’  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
25,  vet.  single,  B.A.  Box  3847,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENOED  WRITER,  30.  with  9 
years  in  sports,  AP,  general,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  Southern  or  East  Coast  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Box  3833,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCB-^O  years.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  copy  editor  large  daily. 
Also  qualified  news,  wire  editor.  In¬ 
terested  in  managing  editor  spot  small¬ 
er  daily.  Civic  leader.  Minimum  $120. 
Box  3829,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


I  CAN  GIVE  yon  devotion  and  skill 
as  managing  editor.  Veteran,  36.  mar¬ 
ried,  two  children,  varied  experienes 
pins  eight  years  desk  on  major  paper, 
now  in  its  top  pay  bracket.  Best  ret- 
erences  to  character,  abilitv.  Seek  citv 
25,000  to  100,000.  Box  3840,  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ 

NEWSMAN.  2  years  radio  network 
news  Now  York  City,  29,  single,  B.A.. 
vet,  car,  seeks  editorial  job  on  good 
daily.  Available  immediately.  Box 
3746.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 


PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR:  Copy- 
editing,  proof  reading  on  Almanac,  tie- 
np  with  TV  Show,  plot  three  yeari’ 
advertieing  experience.  Gal  with  lota  of 
initiative,  Iota  between  the  ears:  and 
the  ability  to  nse  both.  Box  8^4. 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


REPORTER— deskman,  18,000  daily 
seeks  beat  on  larger  paper  or  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  smaller  dally.  26.  B.A. 
7)4  years'  exptrience.  Box  8807,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisher. 

or  October  4,  1952 


-  SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

REPORTER  with  sound  cultural,  prac¬ 
tical  background.  Formerly  Korean 
correspondent  with  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  Copy  editor,  too,  with  general 
assignment  experience  on  capitol  city 
daily.  Clippings  on  request.  Have 
apartment  lease  so  New  York  area 
is  must.  Currently  freelancing.  Box 
3819,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  wire  and  lo¬ 

cal  copy,  all  heads  on  250,000  daily 
with  experience  covering  news  bests 

such  as  police,  courts,  labor  and  medi¬ 

cal,  government  offices.  Seek  desk  or 
reporting  job  to  settle  permanently. 

Handle  camera,  sports,  radio  news 
writing,  publicity.  .Married,  veteran, 
30,  with  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Box 

3811,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  metropolitan  daily  wants 
position  with  small  town  daily.  Last 
three  years  include  rewrite,  head  writ¬ 
ing  and  make-up  for  financial  pages. 
Married  and  draft-exempt.  Box  3810, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Know  all  phases 
of  job — layout,  typography,  editing, 
photography  and  will  write  daily  col¬ 
umn.  Would  like  to  settle  down  but 
not  in  present  city.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Can  present  newspaper  samples  and 
highest  recommendations.  Box  3804. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  21,  Married,  Veteran  of  Ko¬ 
rean  Conflict.  Draft-free,  Editor  of  Air 
Force  Base  NewspaMr.  Senior  Public 
Information  Specialist  Rating.  Two 
years’  experience  Sports  Correspond¬ 
ent  for  Southern  Daily  while  attending 
college;  Sports  Editor  of  College  Pa¬ 
per,  Editorial  experience  with  Labor 
Paper,  Desires  Sports  or  general  re¬ 
porting  job  on  daily  in  West  or  South¬ 
east  upon  release  from  Air  Force.  No¬ 
vember,  1952.  References  on  request. 

Box  3801,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL  around  reporter,  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed  on  Midwest  daily, 
circulation  90,000,  mast  move  South 
because  of  health.  Excellent  references. 

Box  3921,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR.  Alert  and  indus¬ 
trious  journalist  with  leading  picture 
agency,  newspaper  and  overseas  back¬ 
ground  seeks  picture  editing  or  com¬ 
bination  work  on  a  newspaper,  maga- 
sine  or  industrial  publication.  Married. 
Age  34.  Experience  gained  as  picture 
editor,  bureau  manager,  photographic 
department  manager,  picture  assign¬ 
ment  editor,  photographer  and  report¬ 
er.  8  years’  experience  in  metropolitan 
news  picture  coverage.  5  years  in 
Far  East  as  manager  of  large  picture 
agency.  Box  3932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BACK  FROM  EUROPE  after  year 
learning  about  people,  getting  a  little 
older;  now  23;  has  learned  something 
in  addition  to  B.A.,  MjS.  jonmsiism 
degrees;  promotion  experience  here 
and  on  major  American  overseas  news¬ 
paper;  wants  to  write,  any  medinm; 
has  done  free  lance  writing,  UN.  cov¬ 
erage;  knows  French,  German,  three 
other  languages  and  can’t  yet  find 
anyone  who  wants  it  in  U.S. ;  seeks 
job  in  New  York,  Washington  base 
requiring  executive  experience  or  just 
writing  talent;  single,  draft-exempt; 
Box  3935,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, _ 

EDITOR-MANAGING  complete  publi¬ 
cation,  all  phases.  New  York  area.  25 
years’  top  experience.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1192,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York. _ 

EX-WIRE  service  newsman,  sports 
writer,  now  public  relations  director 
seeks  job  with  future.  Family  man.  32, 
prefer  east.  Box  3914,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER- REPORTER  with 
12  years’  experience  in  combination 
newspaper  work  seeks  job  with  me- 
dium-eixe  or  small  daily  newspaper. 
Married.  Age  33.  Own  car  and  camera 
esidipment.  Baclugronnd  includes  6 
years  with  a  mejor  news  picture  and 
feature  agency  in  eastern  cities  and 
abroad  and  6  years  on  newspapers  in 
small  and  metropolitan  cities.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  shooting,  proc¬ 
essing  and  printing  pictures  and  gen¬ 
eral  news,  features  and  sports  writing. 
Will  consider  similar  work  in  related 
field.  Box  3931,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


I  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

t  Editorial _ 


NEWSMAN — 4  years  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  on  Southern  California  dailies. 
Want  spot  at  $60  in  California  after 
October  15.  Married  vet,  23.  College, 
Stable.  Box  3909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
.NoTitt.  OAilt.  grad,  vet]  English 
major.  Seek  work  beginning  reporter, 
Northeast  States.  Experience  1  year 
copy  boy,  3  months  rewriteman.  'Touch 
type  40,  improving.  Box  3943,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

KEPURTElt,  age  30,  college  graduate 
one  year  experience  sports  and  general 
assignments,  any  section.  E.  P.  Sills, 
222  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  ' _ 


RELl.VBLE,  imaginative  metropolitan 
Daily  reporter  happy  with  present  job 
seeks  relocation  in  cleaner,  more 
healthful  region.  Will  take  salary  cut. 
Owns  Graphic,  knows  photography. 
.Married,  23,  iledill  Grad,  veteran. 

Box  3916,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  News-Feature  writer,  25. 
4  years  reporting,  rewrite,  columns: 
daily,  weekly,  theatrical,  army  press 
service.  Alert,  aggressive,  college. 
Prefer  New  York  City  vicinity.  Box 

3945,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER,  3)4  years’  experience", 
wants  West  Coast  job.  Excellent 
sports  background.  Available  for  in¬ 
terviews.  Draft-free.  Box  3944,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

TRAVEL  ASSIGNMENTS  wanted.  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter-photographer.  Top 
references,  now  in  Southwest.  Own 
Graphic,  car.  Box  3906,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  Telegraph  Editor,  48. 
now  employed,  makeup  prise  winner, 
desires  change.  Available  November  1. 

Box  3904,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UNEMPLOYED  REPOR’TER  looking 
for  future  on  good  daily  in  large  city. 
Experienced  and  willing.  Box  3918, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  experienced  in 
all  beats,  former  rewrite  man,  now 
desires  to  specialise  in  science,  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  or  religion.  Extensive 
education  makes  him  well  qualified  to 
handle  any  one  of  these.  Wants  job 
east  of  Mississippi.  Available  after 
Oot.  15.  Write  Box  3946,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ PfaofoKniplien _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  some 
photo  engraving  experience  and  sqnip- 
ment.  Can  invest  capital  and  equipment 
with  publication  willing  to  install 
photo  engraving  department.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  3836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  AND  CREATIVE  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  with  14  years’  newspa¬ 
per,  pictare  agency  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  experience  in  all  types  of 
photography  seeks  position  with  a 
newspaper,  magasine  or  house  organ, 
^me  picture  editing,  general  reporting 
and  feature  writing  experience.  Own 
photographic  equipment  and  car.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Age  33.  Box  3933,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

FOR  LARGE  picture -minded  dally 
and/or  Sunday  magasine.  Experienced 
photographer  (7  years),  writer,  pic¬ 
ture  stories,  layoot,  roto  and  letter- 
preas.  Three  years’  magasine  editing 
background.  Age  31.  B.A.  and  MHc. 
Journalism.  Box  3928,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relatioiis 

PUBLIC  RELATIONE — ^POTLIOITY: 
in  New  York  area,  3)4  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  experience. 
Marine  engineering  and  visnal  aids 
backgronnd.  30  single.  B.A.,  vet.  Box 

3822,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

HARD  HJTTI.NG  REPORTER  now  in 
publicity  seeks  broad  public  relatione 
ehallenge.  Experienced  press,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio.  A.B.  Engliah.  Box  3905,. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mcch«ak«l 

PRESSMAN  experieneed  on  Semi  and 
Tnhnlar  presses  with  color  eziperinee. 
Desires  steady  position  on  afternoon 
daily.  Prefer  Pacifle  Ooaat  or  Pselflo 
Northwest.  Refsrencss.  Sox  $Ttl,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlithsr. 


63: 


H  a  H  ^  ^  minority,  und  \lr.  \lott  con* 

eludes  with  the  statement  presented 
I  Qllm  Wlw  I  ■HI  vV  beginning  of  this  piece  to 

■  ”  *  the  effect  that  there  is  no  correla- 

_  -o  V  .  TT  T}  between  support  by  a  majority 

By  RoOGrt  U.  Brown  of  newspapers  and  victory  in  a 

national  election. 

In  37  Presidential  campaigns  paper  support.  Nor  did  any  can-  Harold  L.  Ickes  in  1940  called 
since  1800  the  winner  had  the  sup-  didate  that  year  have  a  majority  attention  to  the  small  and  decreas- 
port  of  a  majority  of  the  press  in  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  so  the  ing  newspaper  support  of  a  victor- 
only  18  instances  and  in  19  cases  House  of  Representatives  had  to  ious  candidate  and  said:  “This 
he  had  a  minority  of  the  press  be-  decide  the  contest.  It  made  John  reveals  an  unprecedented  and  pro¬ 
hind  him.  “We  can  now  reasonably  Quincy  Adams  President,  though  gressively  perilous  situation  requir- 
conclude  that  there  seems  to  be  Andrew  Jackson  had  won  a  plural-  ing  public  consideration.” 
no  correlation,  positive  or  nega-  ity  in  both  electoral  and  popular  Mr.  Mott  replies  that  this  analy- 
tive,  between  support  by  a  major-  votes.  But  four  years  later  Old  sis  shows  that  it  is  scarcely 

ity  of  newspapers  during  a  cam-  Andy  came  back  with  a  whoop  “unprecedented.”  But  is  it  “peril- 

paign  and  victory  in  a  Presidential  and  hurrah  and  won  a  campaign  ous?” 

canvass.”  notable  for  free-swinging  attack.  “It  would  be  perilous  if  newspa- 

These  are  the  words  and  con-  ‘If  the  hundredth  part  of  accusa-  per  support  today  meant  a  refusal 
elusions  of  Frank  Luther  Mott,  tions  against  public  characters  is  to  report  the  other  side,”  Mr. 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  educator  true,’  wrote  Hezekiah  Niles,  ‘they  Mott  writes.  “Jackson’s  press  was 
and  journalist.  Writing  in  the  Oc-  should  all  be  in  jail.’  Jackson  was  trained  ‘to  wheel  and  fire  at  the 
tober  issue  of  The  Rotarian  maga-  twice  triumphantly  elected,  but  he  word  of  command’  and  to  ignore 

zine,  Mr.  Mott  answers  the  ques-  never  commanded  more  than  40%  the  Whigs  except  to  vilify  them. 


conclude  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  correlation,  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive,  between  support  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  during  a  cam- 


tion:  “Has  the  Press  Lost  Its  of  American  press  support. 


Today  nearly  all  papers  print  the 


Political  Punch?” — it  never  had  “By  this  time  the  new  Whig  speeches  and  leading  pronounce- 
it  in  the  first  place,  he  implies.  party  had  attained  a  clear  dom-  ments  on  both  sides  and  many 
“There  is  nothing  new  or  start-  inance  of  the  press  which  was  to  present  columnists  with  conflicting 
ling  about  the  election  of  a  U.  S.  last  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  views.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
President  against  the  opposition  of  However,  the  only  men  the  Whigs  that  they  have  ‘come  out’  for  one 
a  majority  of  newspapers,”  he  elected  to  the  Presidency  were  two  candidate  or  the  other, 
wrote.  Mr.  Mott  begins  the  history  grizzled  war  veterans,  William  “Whatever  the  American  news- 
lesson  with  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Henry  Harrison  and  Zachary  Tay-  paper  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
1801.  At  that  time  there  were  240  lor.  The  Democrats  Polk  and  and  whatever  sentimentalists  m.ay 

newspapers  in  the  U.  S. _ almost  Pierce,  like  Jackson  and  Van  wish  to  believe  it  to  be  now,  it  is 

140  of  them  favored  the  John  Buren.  were  elected  without  bene-  today  primarily  and  basically  a 
Adams-Charles  Pinckney  ticket,  fit  of  press  majorities;  and  Bu-  purveyor  of  news.  It  is  a  news- 
Yet  the  Thomas  Jefferson-Aaron  chanan,  in  1856,  got  a  slender  ad-  paper,  and  it  is  founded  upon  the 
Burr  slate  won  by  a  decisive  vantage  in  newspaper  support  only  Jeffersonian  doctrine  that  if  the 


party  had  attained  a  clear  dom-  ments  on  both  sides  and  many 
inance  of  the  press  which  was  to  present  columnists  with  conflicting 
last  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  views.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 


“Whatever  the  American  news- 


decision. 


because  the  Whig  party  had  by  people  have  the  news,  they  will 


Mr.  Mott  could  have  added  that  gone  where  the  woodbine  know  what  to  do  about  it.  That 


Mr.  Jefferson  gave  us  some  of  the  twineth. 
best  historical  testimonials  to  a  “In  I^^B  no  candidate  had  as  “Newspapers  have  never  con-  "t'rimariiy  tne  newspapers  pusi- 

free  press _ he  didn’t  criticize  the  much  as  half  the  newspapers  be-  trolled  electoral  decisions.  That  ness  is  not  to  win  elections;  it  is 

press  for  having  backed  the  wrong  fi'nd  him.  Lincoln  had  less  than  a  would  be  undemocratic  and  peril-  print  a  newspaper.  ...  If  it  were 
Iiorse.  third  of  them,  and  only  40%  of  ous  indeed.  The  chief  critics  of  winning  elections,  you  ought  to 

The  author  continues;  “By  1808  the  popular  vote,  although  four  the  press  in  the  first  half  of  the  add  an  election  department  to  your 
the  Jeffersonian  party  (its  founder  years  later  the  newspapers  of  the  !9th  century  agreed  that  usurpa-  P^tper,  set  up  a  political  machine, 
called  it  Republican,  but  it  devel-  voting  States  were  divided  nearly  tion  of  popular  rights  was  the  PiB  in  your  precinct  workers, 
oped  into  the  modern  Democratic  two  to  one  in  his  favor.  Then  in  newspapers’  greatest  sin.  Now  they  Putting  in  our  “two  cents 
party)  had  picked  up  more  news-  General  Grant  had  some  say  that  failure  to  enforce  their  worth”;  No  matter  what  happens 

paper  support,  chiefly  through  the  6-%  of  Bie  country’s  papers  be-  proferences  shows  that  they  have  on  Nov.  4  the  nation’s  newspapers 
founding  of  pioneer  papers  in  the  fi'nd  film  in  his  campaign  for  the  lost  their  old  power.  Both  sets  of  are  going  to  continue  to  be  the 
new  West,  and  could  rely  upon  the  Presidency.  critics  have  been  misled  by  a  fail-  target  of  the  press  critics.  If  the 

support  of  about  47  per  cent  of  “We  have  now  reviewed  half  ure  to  understand  the  proper  func-  Democratic  candidate  wins,  news- 
the  292  newspapers.  Madison  was  Ifie  U-  S.  Presidential  elections,  tion  of  a  newspaper.”  papers  will  get  more  of  the  same 

elected  in  that  year,  however,  with  ^nd  we  find  that  in  the  first  17  Mr.  Mott  winds  up  with  a  state-  old  “loss  of  influence”  criticism, 
minority  newspaper  backing.”  contested  elections  the  winner  had  ment  by  Roy  Roberts  of  the  If  the  Republican  candidate  wins, 

a  majority  press  support  eight  Kansas  City  Star  before  the  Amer-  newspapers  will  be  accused  of 

That  is  the  history  of  the  first  “"d  a  minority  of  the  papers  ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  unfairly  promoting  the  “propa- 

two  contested  Presidential  elections  ”  ^  ^  ^ 

in  our  history.  Back  to  Mr.  Mott; 

“It  is  rather  amusing — or  is  it  Moving  into  more  modern  his- 


is  democracy. 

“Newspapers  have  never  con- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  5-6  —  Georgia  Dailies 
.Advertising  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  Windsor  Hotel,  Amer- 
icus,  Ga. 

Oct.  6-7 — New  England  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Executives 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Red 
Lion  Inn,  Stoekbridge,  Mass. 

Oct.  10-11  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Admanagers,  Fall  meeting, 
Heathman  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Oct  12-14  —  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  33rd  annual  convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  High  Point, 

N.  C. 

Oct.  13-14  —  Inland  Daily 
Press,  68th  annual  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  13-14 — New  York  State 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
meeting,  Syracuse. 

Oct  13-16 — Inter-American 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  Sheraton-PIaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Oct  23-24  —  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  38th  annual 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct  27 — New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  26-29  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers,  fifth 
annual  meeting,  Mayo  Hotel, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

“Primarily  the  newspaper’s  busi- 


critics  have  been  misled  by  a  fail-  target  of  the  press  critics.  If  the 
ure  to  understand  the  proper  func-  Democratic  candidate  wins,  news- 
tion  of  a  newspaper.”  papers  will  get  more  of  the  same 

Mr.  Mott  winds  up  with  a  state-  old  “loss  of  influence”  criticism. 


“It  is  rather  amusing — or  is  it  Moving  into  more  modern  his- 
pathetic? — to  note  how  the  loyal  tory,  Mr.  Mott  continues;  “We 
old  Federalist  newspapers  stuck  to  could  resume  the  roll  call  with 
their  party  even  after  it  was  dead.  Grant  and  move  on  to  Hayes, 
By  the  time  of  Madison’s  second  Garfield,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
campaign,  the  Jeffersonian  party  Cleveland,  but  I  leap  to  McKinley 
had  a  majority  of  the  newspaper  in  1896,  to  note  that  in  that  cam- 


support;  but  almost  a  third  of  the 
press  was  still  sticking  to  Federal- 


paign  there  grew  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  press  that  has  per- 


ism  and  to  a  candidate  who  made  sisted  ever  since.  This  majority, 
no  more  than  a  token  campaign,  ranging  from  52  to  74%,  was  in- 
Let  us  remember  this  matter  of  fluential  in  electing  Theodore 
newspaper  loyalty  to  party,  be-  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 
cause  it  continues  to  be  an  impor-  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover, 
tant  factor  in  our  brief  study  of  But  in  spite  of  whatever  power  it 
press  support  of  Presidential  can-  exerted,  Wilson  was  elected  twice, 
didates.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  four  times 

“We  move  rapidly  down  the  and  Truman  once, 
quadrennia.  In  1824  there  came  “To  tot  it  all  up,  we  find  that 
an  unexempled  free-for-all  in  which  in  37  campaigns,  in  18  the  winner 
Tio  candidate  had  majority  news-  had  a  press  majority  and  in  19  a 
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'He  s  the  one  who  showed  the  boss 

how  to  save  newsprint  with  CORONAT^ 


Many  a  publisher  is  looking! 
for  ways  to  cut  newsprint  ex¬ 
pense.  Some  are  trying  in¬ 
creased  mat  shrinkage,  others 
are  reducing  column  widths. 

Linotype  Corona  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  advantage  of  such 
economy  measures  without  loss 
of  its  excellent  readability! 

Corona  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  look  clean  and  sharp 


even  under  extreme  mat  shrink¬ 
age.  keeping  the  clarity  and  legi¬ 
bility  that  have  made  it  a  favorite 
with  newspaper  readers  every¬ 
where.  It  has  an  excellent  letter 
count -an  important  advantage 
when  narrower  column  widths 
are  used.  Corona  allows  you  to 
set  more  type  in  less  space-type 
that  is  big  and  open  with  plenty 
of  contrast  for  easy  reading. 


To  get  full  value  for  your 
newsprint  dollar  and  give  your 
readers  an  attractive,  readable 
paper  at  the  same  time,  ask  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer 
about  a  new  Corona  format.  He 
will  show  you  how  the  use  of 
Linotype  Corona  will  help  you 
cut  your  costs.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street.  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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Since  1940,  the  circulations  of  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post  and  the  El  Paso  Times  have  shown  tremendous 
circulation  gains: 

Up  85%  Evening  and  Morning! 

Up  1 14%  Evening  and  Sunday! 

Up  155%  in  the  Sunday  Times! 

These  increases  are  due  to  the  great  growth  of  the 
Fabulous  Southwest — 12  counties  in  West  Texas 
and  12  counties  in  Southern  New  Mexico. 

Planes,  trains,  trucks  and  busses  are  used  to  get 
Today's  news  TODAY  to  every  section  of  this  far- 
flung  territory. 


These  El  Paso  papers  offer  home -delivery  service 
within  a  two-hundred  mile  radius.  And  96%  of 
their  circulation  is  confined  to  the  El  Paso  Retail 
Trading  Zone! 

One-half  Billion  Dollar  Retail  Market! 

This  market  can  be  yours  by  using  El  Paso’s  two 
separate  and  distinct  newspapers— The  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  evening,  and  the  El  Paso  Times, 
morning  and  Sunday. 

One  Low  Rate  Buys  Both! 

Represented  nationally  by  General  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  Texas 
Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scripp$-Howard  Newspaper 
EVENING 


OVER 

85,000 

DAILY 


An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM-r«/«sraniSrh*Suii  COLUMBUS . Cih'ztn 

aEVELAND . Pnu  ONaNNATt . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . .  .  Pnu  KENTUCKY . .  Pott 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .....  Nowt  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . TiiiMt  KNOXVILLE . Nm-SenhW 


e*n«ral  AdvartWng  Daportmant,  3B0  Park  Avanaa,  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER . RocLy  Mtn.  Nowt  EVANSVILLE . Pnu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott  HoraU  HOUSTON . Pnu 

MEMPHIS . Pnu  Sdmitor  FORT  WORTH . Pnu 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . T^ot 

WASHINGTON . N«wi  EL  PASO . HoraU-Poil 

Chicaga  San  Frandtca  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  Dallas 


